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PREFACE 


In attempting to expound the major aspects of ethical thought in Islam, 
two possible methods of presentation suggest themselves: a historical or 
horizontal method which simply follows the chronological line of develop¬ 
ment, and an analytical or schematic one, which deals with major ethical 
themes somewhat vertically. In the present work, I have preferred to 
adopt the second method, without altogether overlooking the first. The 
resultant typology of major ethical theories is presented within a clearly de¬ 
fined framework, in which the scriptural and the philosophical types are the 
two opposite poles. The first relies heavily on the text of scripture, i.e. the 
Koran and the Traditions of Muhammad; the second exploits the syllogis¬ 
tic or discursive methods far more fully and is ultimately affiliated to 
Greek ethics. Between these two opposite poles move the other ethical for¬ 
mations: the theological, which was conditioned to some extent by 
philosophical categories and concepts, and the religious, which, although 
it does not neglect the discursive method altogether, is nevertheless far less 
dependent on philosophical ethics. 

Accordingly, the present work has been divided into four parts dealing 
respectively with (a) scriptural morality, (b) theological ethics, (c) 
philosophical ethics, and (d) religious morality. 

The question is sometimes asked whether there is such a thing as Islam¬ 
ic ethics. The well-meaning questioner is obviously puzzled by the legal¬ 
ism and ritualism of the religious and institutional life of Muslim in¬ 
dividuals or groups, as well as the comparatively scant contribution of 
Muslim authors to ethical and political discussions during the classical 
and post-classical periods, especially when set against their massive con¬ 
tribution to literary, linguistic, philosophical, historical, theological and 
scientific subjects. The present work is a modest attempt to exhibit the 
ethical material in Islamic thought as objectively as possible. The task of 
criticism or appraisal has been kept as much in the background as 
possible. 

Modern studies on Islamic ethics, especially in European languages, 
have been very limited in number or scope. One of the earliest synoptic 
accounts is given in de Boer’s article on “Ethics and Morality (Mus¬ 
lim),’’ in: Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 1908-1921 fol¬ 
lowed in 1953 by D.M. Donaldson’s Studies in Muslim Ethics. This book 
contains a lot of material on Arabic and Persian ethics, but the material 
is presented in an ill-organized manner. More recently, G.F. Hourani has 
published a systematic study of c Abd al-Jabbar’s ethics, entitled Islamic 
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Rationalism (1971), and a more recent discussion of GhazalVs Theory of Vir¬ 
tue by Mohamed Ahmed Sherif appeared in 1974. Each is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to an important aspect of Islamic ethics. 

Of considerable importance is the contribution of Mohammed Arkoun 
to philosophical ethics, especially that of Miskawayh. His French transla¬ 
tion of Tahdhib al-Akhlaq( 1969) and his systematic account of that philoso¬ 
pher’s ethics entitled Contribution a Vetude de Vhumanisme arabe au IV*/X e 
siecle: Miskawayh, philosophe et historien (1970) are particularly noteworthy. 
Equally important is Constantine K. Zurayk’s English translation of the 
Tahdhib , entitled The Refinement of Character { 1968), which was preceded in 
1966 by a critical edition of that important ethical treatise. Publications 
in periodicals, both in Arabic and European languages cannot be dis¬ 
cussed here; many of them, however, will be referred to in our notes and 
given in the bibliography at the end of the book. 

For the speculative contribution and the historical significance of many 
of the authors discussed in this book, such as al-RazI, al-Farabl, Ibn Slna, 
Miskawayh and al-Ghazall, the reader should refer to my History of Islamic 
Philosophy (1983), of which the present work is in some respects an attempt 
at filling the gaps in the field of ethics. 

It is my pleasant duty to thank the many institutions and individuals 
who have contributed in one way or another to the writing of the present 
book. I am grateful to the Near Eastern Studies Department at Princeton 
University for hosting my research while on sabbatical from the American 
University of Beirut in 1974-75, and to the Philosophy and Classical 
Departments at Princeton for the opportunity to present publicly at two 
colloquia material embodied in this book. To Professors Gregory Vlastos 
and David Furley, who organized and chaired the two colloquia, I am par¬ 
ticularly indebted for the stimulus generated by these and other private 
discussions. To Professor Muhsin Mahdi, I am grateful for the loan of his 
copy of the Arabic Ms. of the Nicomachean Ethics and the opportunity to 
present at Harvard some aspects of Islamic philosophical ethics. I am 
equally indebted to Professor Fauzi Najjar of Michigan State University 
at East Lansing, and to Professor George F. Hourani of New York 
University at Buffalo for arranging for me to visit these universities and 
speak on other aspects of philosophical ethics in Islam. 


Beirut, Lebanon 
November, 1985 


Majid Fakhry 


INTRODUCTION 


An ethical theory is a reasoned account of the nature and grounds of right 
actions and decisions and the principles underlying the claim that they are 
morally commendable or reprehensible. Ethical enquiry has therefore al¬ 
ways placed a special stress on the definition of ethical concepts and the 
justification or appraisal of moral judgements, as well as the discrimina¬ 
tion between right and wrong actions or decisions. To be complete, an 
ethical system must deal adequately with these aspects of moral enquiry 
in an articulate and coherent way. 

The Koran, around which the whole of Muslim moral, religious and so¬ 
cial life revolves, contains no ethical theories in the strict sense, although 
it embodies the whole of the Islamic ethos. How to go about eliciting this 
ethos thus becomes of paramount importance to the student of Islamic 
ethics. There appear to be three promising directions in which the search 
can be fruitfully conducted, all of which lead back to the Koranic text it¬ 
self: Koranic exegesis ( tafsir ), jurisprudence (Jiqh ) and scholastic theology 
(kalam). The Sufis and the philosophers, who frequently invoked the 
authority of the Koran in support of their theoretical and ethical claims 
cannot be said to have developed a thoroughly Islamic view of the universe 
and of man, owing to the extraneous influences, Indian, Greek, Christian 
and other, which conditioned their thought. Their ethical theories there¬ 
fore were marked by a high degree of complexity, which set them apart 
from the general class of theories rooted in the Koran and the Traditions. 
Those theories may be designated as ‘scriptural’ or ‘theological’, depend¬ 
ing on the extent to which they relied on the text of Scripture or the degree 
to which this text was either accepted at face value or interpreted dialec¬ 
tically. 

A typology of Islamic ethics of the kind that will be attempted in this 
study must clearly exhibit these divergences. We start from the premise 
that the Koran and the Traditions embody the original core of the Islamic 
ethical spirit, but, as already mentioned, no ethical theories in the strict 
sense. What sense are we to make of this original core, which each con¬ 
flicting school of thought has drawn upon or appropriated? Can the twen¬ 
tieth-century student of Islam, or the Muslim modernist for that matter, 
arrogate to himself the right to advance his own interpretation as the only 
valid one, or must be always dutifully accept the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion^) as the only authoritative one(s)? Is there in the end a single and 
privileged interpretation of the revealed text of scripture? 

These are indeed very weighty questions which meet the student of Is- 
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lam at every juncture. The fact of doctrinal conflict, first among the juris¬ 
consults (Juqaha : ) during the earliest period, and subsequently among 
the theologians ( mutakallimun ) of the eighth century, clearly disproves the 
rival claims of infallibility, or even doctrinal pre-eminence. These rival 
claims are ultimately rooted in rival interpretations, which are definitely 
distinguishable from the original uninterpreted text of Scripture; 
whatever one’s estimate of these interpretations, this text must to some ex¬ 
tent be allowed to stand on its own, to speak for itself. Otherwise, the pos¬ 
sibility of ever fresh and significant interpretations will be precluded, 
which must seriously endanger if not the validity of this text, then at least 
its relevance to every generation of searching Muslims who may wish to 
pattern their lives, as twentieth-century modernists and fundamentalists 
alike have attempted to do, on the Koranic model. 

The commentators and jurists, who obviously cannot claim a monopoly 
of Truth, can nevertheless be said to have given the closest and most faith¬ 
ful interpretation of the Koranic text, grounded in traditional, grammati¬ 
cal, literary and linguistic usage. Such, however, is not the case of other 
groups of ethical and philosophical writers. The theologians, who also 
take their starting point from this text, have nevertheless relied in varying 
degrees on extra-textual evidence in their attempt to elicit the meaning of 
this text: Greek logic, Christian theology and the natural light of unaided 
reason. The philosophers, whether Neo-Platonists, like al-Farabl (d. 950), 
Aristotelians, like Ibn Rushd (d. 1198), or Platonists, like al-Razi (d. ca. 
925), fall into a different category altogether. Although they do not ignore 
or deliberately disavow the authority of the Koran, their primary alle- 
giance is to the canons of philosophical evidence, as bequeathed by Greek 
philosophy Jheir ethical discussions are sometimes embellished, by Koranic 
quotations, in the manner of other pious Muslim authors, but it is primar¬ 
ily the dictates of syllogistic reasoning that determine the conclusions they 
arrive at. If the theologians are said to exploit the syllogistic process in 
order to elicit or defend their sense of the significance of the sacred text, 
the philosophers might be said to be guided primarily by this process and 
\ to recognize at best its concurrence with that text. To put it differendy, 
for the theologians and even more so for the jurists, the sacred text is the 
ultimate arbiter of Truth; for the philosophers it is reason. 

I 

In expounding what we will term ‘scriptural morality’, we will attempt to 
examine analytically the ethical key concepts embedded in those two 
primary sources of Islamic religious truth, the Koran and Traditions, con¬ 
fining ourselves as far as possible to the prima facie connotation of the terms 
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used by the writer(s) of scripture. This examination will be supported in 
some cases by references to some of the major commentators of the Koran, 
such as al-Tabari (d. 923), al-BaydawI (d. ca. 1291) and others. Refer¬ 
ences to theological or philosophical writers will be kept to a minimum, 
to avoid partisanship. Most of those writers, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, claim explicitly or implicitly a firm basis for their interpretations 
or theories in the text of scripture, the universal fountainhead of Truth. 1 

A major difficulty confronting us in this attempt is determining the type 
and number of ethical concepts or questions pertinent to this study. Before 
the ninth and tenth centuries, when systematic ethical discussion had be¬ 
come somewhat developed, we could only speak of pre-ethical speculation 
on questions, subsequently identified as the subject-matter of ethics. 
However, neither the commentators nor the jurists were entirely innocent 
of ethical culture, and their interpretations of the Koran and the Tradi¬ 
tions inevitably reflected that culture in however elementary or primitive 
a manner. Accordingly, it is not altogether impossible to isolate their 
answers to those questions which were identified by their contemporaries 
or successors, philosophers and theologians alike, with the substance of 
ethical enquiry. These questions included the problem of free will ( qadar ) 
and its relation to divine omnipotence (< qudrah); the nature of right (birr) 
aiid wrong; the justice of God’s ways in this world ( c adl) and the reality 
of His judgement in the next. 2 

The discussion of theological theories of ethics is a much more complex 
problem. Here we must distinguish between two major currents: (a) a ra¬ 
tionalist current initiated by the Qadarl and Mu c tazilite theologians of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, and (b) a semi-rationalist and voluntarist 
one initiated by the ex-Mu c tazilite Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash c arI (d. 935), 
who tended to defer more to the authority of scripture than to the canons 
of rational proof. It was this current which was ultimately identified with 
orthodoxy. Principal representatives of the Mu c tazilite school are 
Abu’l-Hudhayl (d. 849), Bishr ibn al-Mu c tamir (d. 825), Mu c ammar 


1 Toshihiko Izutsu has attempted a ‘semantic* analysis of key religious and ethical 
terms in the Koran, but the scope of his analysis is somewhat broader than ours. See his 
Ethico-Religious Concepts in the QuPan , Montreal, 1966. 

2 Despite its highly controversial nature, the question of the subject-matter of ethics 
i has received a positive answer from the leading British philosopher, G.E. Moore (1873 — 

1959). He reduces all ethical questions to three: 1. What is meant by good? 2. What things 
are good in themselves? 3. What ought we to do to bring about the realization of this good? 
See Principia Ethica , Cambridge, 1922, 37f. H. Sidgwick, W.D. Ross and other British 
ethical writers tend to agree with this classification. From the standpoint of Islamic ethics, 
perhaps the chief omission is God’s role in determining what is good and realizing it in 
the world. However, many other questions figure prominently in Islamic ethical dis¬ 
cussions. 
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ibn c Abbad (first half of ninth century), al-Nazzam (d. 845) and the en¬ 
cyclopaedic author of the eleventh century, c Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025), 
who has given the fullest and most systematic account of Mu c tazilite 
ethics to have come down to us. Principal representatives of the 
Ash c arite school are al-Baqillanl (d. 1013), al-Baghdadi (d. 1037), al- 
Juwaynl(d. 1064) and al-Shahrastanl (d. 1153). Al-Ghazali (d. 1111) and 
Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 1209) also belong to this school. 

A third current is the anti-rationalist current championed in the 
eleventh century by the Zahiri author Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) and in the thir¬ 
teenth by Ibn Taymiyah (d. 1328). These authors repudiated the validity 
of dialectical and theological reasoning and regarded scripture, literally 
interpreted, as the ultimate source of religious Truth. Their contribution 
to ethical theory was on that account trivial, but some of them, like the 
above-mentioned Ibn Hazm, did not overlook ethics altogether. 

Philosophical theories of ethics reflect, as one would expect, the in¬ 
fluence of the diverse Greek philosophical schools to which they were 
j drawn. The earliest moral writings, attributed to al-Kindl (d. ca. 866) and 
al-RazI (d. 925) reflect the Socratic-Platonic influence as conditioned by 
later Cynic and Stoic thought. In the writings of later philosophers, like 
al-Farabl (d. 950), Ibn Slna (d. 1037), Yahya ibn c Adi (d. 974) and the 
Brethren of Purity (tenth century), the Platonic influence receives further 
confirmation and its political dimension, ignored heretofore, begins to 
come to the fore. In the work of the principal writer on ethics in Islam, 
Miskawayh (d. 1030), Platonism serves as the groundwork of an elaborate 
ethical system in which Aristotelian, Neo-Platonic and Stoic strands are 
skillfully woven together, probably under the influence of Porphyry’s lost 
commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics , known exclusively from 
Arabic sources. 3 But here too the political dimension is lacking. It re- 
emerges fully in the ethical writings of his Persian successor and interpre¬ 
ter, Nasir al-Din al-TusI (d. 1274), who recognized, far better than his 
illustrious predecessor, the organic unity of ethics and politics! 

The influence of the Nicomachean Ethics , translated either by Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn (d. 911) or his father Hunayn (d. 873), was decisive. 4 Important 
commentaries on it by al-Farabl, Ibn Rushd and Prophyry circulated in 


3 Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist , Cairo, n.d., 366. Cf. R. Walzer, “Porphyry and the Arabic 
Tradition,” in: H. Dorrie, Porphyre: 8 exposes suivis de discussions, (Entretiens sur l’antiguite 
classique), xii, Vandoeuvres-Geneve, 1966, 294f. 

4 On the recently discovered Ms. of the Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic in Qarawlyin 
Library in Fez. see A.J. Arberry, “The Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic,” in: Bulletin oj 
the School of Oriental and African Studies , XVII (1955), 1-9 and D.M. Dunlop, “The 
Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic, Books I-VI,” in: Oriens , XV (1962), 18-34. Cf. Arabic 
edition by C A.R. Badawl, Kuwait, 1979. 
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learned circles and influenced or conditioned the thought of philosophers 
of the most diverse persuasion: Neo-Platonists, like al-Farabi and Mis- 
kawayh, Aristotelians, like Ibn Rushd, and even litterateurs like Abu’l 
Hasan al- c Amiri (d. 992) and al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik (d. 1048). 

We have already referred to the Socratic-Platonic influence on the ear¬ 
liest writers on morality. The character of this influence was so eclectical 
that it emerges as a blend of Socratic, Cynic and Stoic morality. Due to 
their somewhat restricted knowledge of Greek and Roman Stoicism, 
Muslim ethical writers reflect the influence of the Stoa in a rather unde¬ 
fined manner. Arabic sources refer to the “People of the Stoa” (ahl al- 
ustuwanah) as well as the Porch (al-riwaqiyuii) , but the name of Zeno of 
Citium is often confused with that of the Eleatic; Chrysippus is often 
quoted in collections of aphorisms, such as al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik’s 
Mukhtar al-Hikam and al- c Amiri’s K. al-Sa Q ddah wa’l-Is^ad. However, the 
name of Epictetus was unknown to them, as far as I am aware, and 
Roman Stoic literature never found its way into Arabic. This deficiency 
is often made up in peculiar ways: Diogenes the Cynic, often confused 
with Socrates, as we mentioned earlier, is represented as a model of 
asceticism, as are Empedocles and Pythagoras, who emerge as outstand¬ 
ing ‘Stoic’ moralists and pious religious figures. 5 

The influence of Persian and Indian literature is exhibited in the 
numerous collections of moral aphorisms, which greatly enriched Arabic 
literature and added an exotic dimension to philosophical, political and 
mystical thought. To the most important ethical writer in Islam, Mis- 
kawayh, we owe a collection which embodies extensive quotations from 
such real or legendary Persian sages as Buzurgmihr, Anushirwan, 
Hushang and others, and al-BIrunl (d. 1048), the great mathematician 
and polymath, translated the Patanjali and gave in his India a comprehen¬ 
sive account of Indian religious and ethical thought in which he attempts 
to underscore the points of contact between Indian and Greek thought. 

A more diffuse influence of Indian ethical thought on Arabic literature 
was exerted by the Arabic version of the Fables of Bidpai, or Katilah wa - 
Dimnah , allegedly translated from Pahlavi by Ibn al-Muqaffa c (d. 759), 
a major figure in the history of Arabic literature and author of a number 
of books on morals ( adab ) which have enjoyed a well-deserved reputation, 
both on account of the nobility of their themes and the elegance of their 
style. On the other hand, Hindu mysticism had a decisive influence on the 
history of Muslim asceticism and Sufism, and this influence was certainly 
not free of moral implications. 


5 See M. Fakhry, “Qudama 3 Falasifat al-Yunan c inda’l- c Arab,” in: al-Abhath , X 
(1957), 391 f. 
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Insofar as this ‘aphoristic' literature was widely read—not only by the 
philosophers, but also by the learned public, who saw in it a store of moral 
and literary edification—it may be said to have had a much broader im¬ 
pact than the more specialized ethical treatises. It cannot be said, 
however, to belong to the category of ‘ethical' literature in the strict sense, 
and reference to it in this study will be brief and incidental. Jt did 
qevertheless enrich Arabic ethics by providing the ethical philosophers 
with a certain amount of raw material for their discussions. 

The types of ethical theories that emerge from this survey may now be 
given under four principal headings: 

a. Scriptural morality, as exhibited in the moral and quasi-moral 
pronouncements of the Koran and the Traditions in partial abstraction 
from their elaboration and analysis by the philosophers and the theo¬ 
logians in the light of the discursive methods and categories developed in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. . 

b. Theological theories, with their ultimate grounding in the Koran 
and the Traditions, and a heavy reliance on these categories and methods. 
Their two major protagonists are the Mu c tazilah, who formulated be¬ 
tween the eighth and tenth centuries the rationalistic Islamic ethical sys¬ 
tem, with basic deontological presuppositions, and the Ash c arites, who 
stood for a rigorous ‘voluntarist' system of morality, which did not reject 
the discursive methods of the philosophers altogether, but remained 
thoroughly committed to the Koranic concept of an omnipotent Deity, 
Who is the sole Creator and Lawgiver, as well as the ultimate source of 
Being and Goodness in the world. 

c. Philosophical theories, stemming ultimately from the ethical writ¬ 
ings of Plato and Aristotle, as they had been interpreted in late antiquity 
by Neo-Platonic authors. Porphyry of Tyre (d. ca. 304), who is known 
from the Arabic sources to have written a twelve-book commentary on 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics , is the major link in this process, and the 
available evidence strongly suggests that it was his commentary which 
served as the basis of Miskawayh's attempt to fuse Platonic and 
Aristotelian ethical doctrines, and present them in a Neo-Platonic, and to 
some extent mystical, guise. 6 Galen (d. ca. 200), whose Peri Ethon has 
survived only in an Arabic version, provided the other major link in the 
general endeavor to fuse Stoic, Platonic, Pythagorean and Aristotelian 
doctrines, a basic feature of the ethical thought of Miskawayh and his 
successors as well. 


6 See R. Walzer, “Porphyry and the Arabic Tradition,” 294f. Cf. H. Daiber, “Ein 
bisher unbekannter pseudoplatonischer Text uber die Tugenden der Seele in arabischer 
Uberlieferung, in: Der Islam 47 (1971), 25-42. 
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Two of those successors are particularly noteworthy: Na§Tr al-Dm 
al-TusI(d. 1274) and Jalal al-DIn al-Dawwanl (d. 1501). Neither of them 
has added much to the substance of Miskawayh’s ethics, their avowed 
model, but both have greatly expanded the scope of their study by incor¬ 
porating into it extensive sections on the domestic science tadbir-i 

manazil) and politics. Al-TusI has, in addition, expounded the psychologi¬ 
cal substructure of the ethics by incorporating into it important elements 
from Avicenna’s psychology, whereas al-Dawwanl has underscored the 
Shiite notion of the pre-eminence of man and his role as God’s vice¬ 
gerent ( khatifah ) on earth. 

A comparatively early treatise which belongs to the general class of 
philosophical ethics may be mentioned here. This is the Book of Happiness 
and Making Happy (Kiiab al-Sa^adah wa’l-Is^ad) written by an erudite 
author of the tenth century, Abu’l-Hasan al- c Amiri (d. 992), who draws 
extensively on Plato, Aristotle, Galen and Persian ‘sages’ in a rhapsodic 
manner. 7 Although this book contains a vast amount of material, it can¬ 
not be regarded as an ethical treatise in the strict sense. Miskawayh was 
undoubtedly acquainted with its author and has profited from it in his own 
writings, both in the Orders of Happiness and the Essence of Justice , but the 
influence of al- c Amiri on his successors is neither extensive nor explicit. 
His name does not occur in Miskawayh’s systematic treatises, as far as can 
be ascertained, 8 but is quoted extensively in Jawidan Khirad, under the 
rubric ‘Excerpts and Aphorisms of al- c Amiri’. 9 

d. Religious theories grounded ultimately in the Koranic conception 
of man and his position in the universe. These theories differ somewhat 
from those types of morality which we have termed as scriptural in that 
their protagonists had received the impact of Greek philosophy and Islam¬ 
ic theology and were accordingly anxious to come to terms with the dialec¬ 
tical current unleashed in the eighth century as a result of confrontation 
and contact with Greek philosophy and Christian theology at Damascus, 
Baghdad and other centers of learning in the Near East. 

The major ingredients of religious ethics are the Koranic world-view, 
theological concepts, philosophical categories, and in some cases Sufism. 


7 See A.A. Ghorab, “The Greek Commentators on Aristotle quoted in al- c AmirI’s 
As-Sa c dda wa’l-Is c ad,” in: Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition , eds. S.M. Stern, 
A. Hourani and V. Brown, Columbia, South Carolina, 1973, 77-88. 

8 In al-Hawamil wa’l-Shawamil, ed. A. Amin, Cairo, 1951, 82, Miskawayh refers to a 
tract of Galen on justice, which appears to be excerpted by al- c Amiri. See Al-Sa c adah 
wa’l-Is^ad, ed. M. Minovi, Wiesbaden, 1957-58, 233-42. Cf. A.J. Arberry, “Some 
Plato in an Arabic Epitome,” in: Islamic Quaterly II (1955), 86-99. 

9 See Jawidan Khirad , ed. C A.R. Badawl, Cairo, 1952, 347f. These excerpts should be 
compared with parts of his recently published Al-Amad C ala’l-Abad } ed. E.K. Rowson, 
Beirut, 1979. 
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Accordingly, this system of ethics emerges as the most complex, as well 
as the most characteristically Islamic. Among its chief exponents, we will 
mention al-Hasan al-Ba$ri (d. 728), the great divine and ascetic of the 
eighth century; al-Mawardl (d. 1058), the Shafi c I jurist and theologian, 
who wrote a major ethical treatise entitled Right Conduct (adab) in Matters 
I Worldly and Religious , which will be discussed in due course; and al-Raghib 
al-l§fahanl (d. 1108), author of a major ethical treatise, Kitab al-Dharfah 
ila Makarim al-Shari c ah, which influenced al-Ghazall and other religious 
authors. The former author came into contact with contemporary theo¬ 
logians, including the Mu c tazilah, with whom he was accused of con¬ 


curring. Al-Ghazall (d. 1111), whose system of ethics is a blend of philo¬ 
sophical, theological and §ufT morality, is undoubtedly the most 
representative example of the type of ethics we have termed religious; 
both his Criterion of Action (Mizan al- c Amal), and his Revival of the Religious 
Sciences (Ihya? c Ulum al-Din) are major sources of ethical and religious 
thought in Islam. Finally, Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 1209), whose thought 
is thoroughly impregnated with Avicennian and al-Ghazalian elements, 
may be regarded as an important representative in the late classical period 
of ethical and philosophico-theological writing. He is concerned more 
v ’) than any of his predecessors with the problem of reconciling Islamic phi- 
^ (\y losophy, in its Avicennian form, with theology and the religious tradition 
in general. His Kitab al-Nafs wa’l-Ruh reflects the influence of Avicenna 
<Pand al-Ghazall in the fields of metaphysics and ethics, and deserves, on 
that account, to be discussed in this ethical study. 

Although a case may be made for Sufi ethics, I have not dealt with it 
in this study except insofar as it entered into or conditioned religious 
morality. In defending this course, it will be enough to mention that 
despite its moral significance, the Sufi pathos is not amenable to systemat¬ 
ic treatment, and except for al-Ghazall, not much serious work has been 
Y done by scholars to draw out the ethical implications of Sufism in a 
methodical way,. Appendix C at the end of the book consists of an impor¬ 
tant selection from one of al-Ghazall’s works, Mizan al- c Amal , which sets 
out in a very clear way the climactic point in the development of Sufi 
ethics. Moreover, the discussion of this eminent theologian’s ethical 
theory should exhibit the positive manner in which he successfully in¬ 
tegrated Sufism into his ethical system. Appendices A and B, on the other 
hand, present the rival ‘philosophical’ ideal as expounded by Aristotle 
and Avicenna. They formed the two parts of an article which was first 
published by the author in the Journal of the History of Philosophy, 14 (1975), 
137-145, and are reprinted at the end of the book with minor changes. 
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I. Text and Interpretation 

Ethical thought as such presupposes an advanced stage of intellectual sys- 
tematism and sophistication. Prior to the advent of theology ( kalam ) and 
philosophy in the eighth and ninth centuries, such an activity was virtually 
foreclosed. The early commentators of the Koran, the Traditionists and 
jurists naturally engaged in analysis and interpretation involving a large 
measure of intellectual activity in the broad sense, but such an activity was 
closely linked to the original sources of religious Truth, i.e. the Koran and 
the Traditions, and lacked for that reason the character of genuine dialec¬ 
tical or rational activity, with its double imperative of coherence and com¬ 
prehensiveness. What emerged in the process was at best a series of moral 
insights or reflections, not an ethical theory in the strict sense. 

To the extent the attempt was made by the commentators, Traditionists v 
and jurists to expound or justify the moral ethos of the Koran and the Tra¬ 
ditions, their incursions into the ethical field may be said to constitute the 
substance of what we have termed ‘scriptural morality’. It is to be stressed 
that we clearly distinguish between two levels or strata in the development 
of Islamic ethics: (a) the ethos of the Koran and the Traditions, in their 
original uninterpreted form, so to speak, and (b) the ethical theories devel¬ 
oped by the three groups of writers mentioned above. We believe this dis¬ 
tinction between the two levels to be of vital importance, since it was the 
same ethos which conditioned or shaped the most conflicting ethical and 
theoretical interpretations by subsequent rival groups of philosophers and 
theologians. 

The Koranic ethos is naturally a very vague and elusive concept. The 
most we can do to gain some insight into this ethos is to highlight and in¬ 
ventorize Koranic passages bearing on the three fundamental problems 
referred to in the introduction, namely, (a) the nature of right and wrong, 
(b) divine justice and power, and (c) moral freedom and responsibility. 
These problems, as already mentioned, formed in due course the stuff of 
ethical discussion in juridical, theological and philosophical circles alike, 
although they did not in the nature of the case exclude other subsidiary 
questions. 


qO 0 
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II. Goodness ( khayr ) and Righteousness (birr) 

With regard to the first problem, we are faced from the start with intricate 
linguistic difficulties. The Koran uses a whole cluster of terms to denote 
the concept of moral or religious goodness: al-khayr (goodness), al-birr 
(righteousness), al-qist and al-iqsat (equity), al- c adl (justice), al-haqq 
(truth and right), al-ma c ruf (known and approved), and finally al-taqwa 
(piety). Pious actions are normally referred to as salihat , whereas impious 
or sinful actions are termed sayyPat. The abstract moral or religious 
quality of the latter type of actions is generally designated as ithm or wizr, 
i.e. sin or wickedness, meaning originally ‘a load’. 

The term ma c ruf, which is the passive participle of the verb to know, 
may best be translated as ‘approved’, whereas its antithesis munkar may 
be translated as ‘disapproved’ or ‘reprehensible’. The conventional or 
‘common moral’ implications of these two terms follow from the fact that 
the commonest Arabic term to denote convention is a derivative from the 
verb c arafa (to know) and that they were already used in pre-Islamic 
poetry to express moral approval and disapproval. 1 In Koran 2:263, the 
term is used in conjunction with speech (qawl) to denote kind or approved, 
but in at least thirty other verses the term is contrasted with munkar to 
denote morally approved action, as in the key passages 3:104, 114 and 
115, where the term occurs in the same context as khayr , or good. Verse 
3:104 reads as follows: “Let there be among you a nation calling to good¬ 
ness (khayr), bidding the.approved (ma^-ruf) and forbidding the disap¬ 
proved (munkar)\ these are the prosperous.” 2 In 3:114, the ‘People of the 
Book’ are commended as “those who believe in God and in the Last Day 
and “command what is approved, prohibit what is disapproved and speed 
on the good works ( khayrdt )”, and are then described as the righteous 
(salihun). In the following verse, a general maxim is formulated, that 
“whatever good is done will not be disallowed, and God knows well the 
pious.” 

The term khayr , which is more general and more abstract, occurs no 
fewer than 190 times in the Koran. In most cases, however, it is used in 
the morally neutral, comparative form. When it occurs in the substantive, 
it is often conjoined to the verb denoting ‘to call to’ (yadPu ila) or per¬ 
form’ (yaf-al ). Hence in the previously quoted verse, 3:104, and in 41: 
49, calling to the good occurs; whereas in 3:115 and 22:77, performing 


1 See AbG Tammam, Kitab al-Hamasah , III, Cairo, 1331 A.H., 24. Cf. T. Izutzu, 
Ethico-Religious Concepts in the QuPan , 213f. 

2 In Palmer and Rodwell, the verb is given in the subjunctive. Arberry uses the terms 
‘honour’ and ‘dishonour’ to translate the two Arabic terms. I have given as literal a trans¬ 
lation as possible. Unless otherwise indicated, the translation of Koranic passages is mine. 
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the good is spoken of, and in 3:114 speeding on the good works ( khayrat ). 
Verse 22:77 is particularly noteworthy, for it links doing the good to per¬ 
forming the ritual acts of prayer and worship. It reads as follows: “O be¬ 
lievers, bow down and prostrate yourselves and worship your Lord, and 
do good that you may prosper.’’ 

Probably the term that expresses the moral and religious spirit of the 
Koran better than any other is al-birr , which I will translate as righteous¬ 
ness. Although it does not occur as frequently as the two above mentioned 
terms, it occurs nevertheless in a number of verses in which the nearest 
attempt is made in the Koran to formulate an Islamic creed. Thus in verse 
2:177, the purely ritual aspect of righteousness, or piety, is repudiated and 
genuine faith and righteousness are asserted in the following terms, as in 
Arberry’s translation: ‘‘It is not piety ( birr ), that you turn your faces to 
the East and to the West. True piety is this: to believe in God and the Last 
Day, the angels, the Book, and the Prophets, to give of one’s substance, 
however cherished, to kinsmen and orphans, the needy, the traveller, beg¬ 
gars, and to ransom the slave, to perform the prayer, to pay the alms. And 
they who fulfill their covenant when they have engaged in a covenant, and 
endure with fortitude misfortune, hardship and peril; these are they who 
are true in their faith, these are the truly godfearing.” 

Although the terms denoting righteousness often occur in somewhat ab¬ 
stract contexts, the term denoting good works ( salihat ) occurs almost in¬ 
variably in what may be described as eschatological contexts: the perfor¬ 
mance of these works is linked to their just reward in the world to come. 
A good example of this correlation of good works to their just reward is 
98:7 -8, which reads as follows in Arberry’s translation: “But those who 
believe, and do righteous deeds, those are the best of creatures; their 
recompense is with their Lord—Gardens of Eden, underneath which 
rivers flow, therein dwelling for ever and ever. God is well-pleased with 
them, and they are well-pleased with Him; that is for him who fears his 
Lord.” 3 

The reference to God’s good pleasure (rida) in the last part of this verse 
brings out another important aspect of Koranic morality that was at the 
basis of subsequent ethical controversies, viz. the sanction of goodness is 
not exclusively the consequential one of punishment and reward in the 
hereafter, it is also God’s good pleasure and love. Thus in numerous 
verses, such as 2:195; 3:134,148; 5:13,42,93; 49:9; 60:8, it is asserted in 
emphatic terms that God loves the doers of charity ( muhsinun ) and the 
doers of just actions ( muqsitun ). In other passages, God is said to love the 


3 Other verses in which this correlation is asserted are 2:277; 4:122,173; 5:19; 10:4,9; 
16:97: 19:76: 29:7.9.58: 48:29. etc. 
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penitent and the purified (2:222), the pious ( muttaqun ) (3:76), the patient 
(3:146), and those who trust (3:159). The double sanction of punishment 
and reward on the one hand, and that of divine love or good pleasure on 
the other, raises the question of internal coherence. A teleological morality 
in which the emphasis is placed on punishment and reward is not neces¬ 
sarily compatible with one in which God’s love or good pleasure is the ulti¬ 
mate test of righteousness. Of the different ethical schools that flourished 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, it was the Sufis, like the great 
Rabl c ah (d. 801), who stressed the love of God; the jurists and the theo¬ 
logians, especially the Mu c tazilah, stressed punishment and reward as 
inevitable logical consequences of God’s irrevocable ‘threats and 
promises’ in the Koran. 4 The important point to note at this stage is that 
we have in the Koran an explicit textual basis for the two types of morali¬ 
ty, around which serious controversy raged in the generations to come. 






III. Divine Justice 

The Koran is categorical on the second major issue destined to set the 
theologians at loggerheads with each other for centuries, the question of 
divine justice. As the verses 3:182; 8:51; 22:10 and 41:46 have put it, God 
is not an “unjust dealer ( zallam ) with His servants”, He enjoins justice 
(7:29; 16:90), disapproves of the unjust (3:57,140; 42:40) and loves the 
equitable ( muqsitun ) and pious, as we have already seen. A recurrent 
theme in this connection is the Koranic assertion that God “will not guide 
the unjust people” (28:50; 46:10; 61:7; 62:5). In most of these verses, this 
assertion is conjoined to the perpetration by the unjust of some reprehen¬ 
sible act or other, so that the inference is inescapable that God’s refusal 
to guide the unjust is not the consequence, but rather the cause or ground 
of this perpetration. The ethical implications of this proposition can only 
be alluded to here, but there is no question that the rationalist theologians 
and philosophers were exercised by the logical bearing of divine guidance 
on divine justice. 5 

A noteworthy linguistic point is that the Koran affirms God’s justice in 
almost exclusively negative terms. That God may be termed just ( Q adil ) 
on the basis of Koranic evidence, and that on that basis the term may be 
included, as it actually is, in the list of 99 ‘beautiful names’ of God is not 
in question; it is, however, not without significance that the term c adil 
in the adjectival form does not occur in the Koran at all and is never con- 


4 See M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy , New York/London, 1983, 55f. 

5 See infra y 42. 
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joined, even in other forms, with the divine name. The most explicit pre¬ 
dication of justice to God occurs in verse 16:90, which reads in Rodwell’s 
translation as follows: “Verily God enjoins justice and the doing of good 
and gifts to kinsmen; and He forbids wickedness and wrong and oppres¬ 
sion. He warneth you haply ye may be mindful.” In almost all the other ~ 
passages in which the term c adl, c tdl and their derivatives occur, the 
term is used either in the sense of associating an equal ( c idl ) with God, 
as in 6:1,150; 27:61, or that of giving in ransom or compensation, as in 
2:48,123; 6:70 or in the ordinary sense of performing human acts of 
justice, as in 2:282; 4:58; 7:159,181; 16:76; 42:15; 49:9; 65:2. It is, 

* however, obvious that none of those connotations of the term c adl or its 
quasi-homonym c idl is relevant to the problem of predicating justice to 
God. 

In one verse, 6:115, the term c adl is conjoined to the term sidq (truth¬ 
fulness) in a context in which God (or His words) is clearly the subject. 
This verse reads in Arberry’s translation: “Perfect are the words of thy 
Lord in truthfulness and justice; no man can change His words.” This 
verse may be taken as added textual confirmation of the indirect predica- 
bility of justice to God, but such verses remain nevertheless very scant. 
One may wonder in the circumstances whether one should not seek other 
synonyms of justice in the Koran, such as haqq (truth), qist and iqsat (equi¬ 
ty), etc. The first term, which occurs very frequently in the Koran, is not ~ 
free from ambiguity. There are three connotations of this term that are 
pertinent. In the first of these, the term denotes truth, but not in the ab¬ 
stract or philosophical sense; instead it denotes truth in the concrete, reli¬ 
gious sense as the revelation to Muhammad and the prophets who preced¬ 
ed him, from Abraham downward. Such, for instance, is the connotation 
of this term in verses 2:26,91,109; 21:55; 34:6; 39:2, etc. Secondly, the 
term appears in some passages to refer more specifically to the Koran it¬ 
self, as the embodiment of the definitive and consummate revelation of the 
divine word, as in verses 13:1; 32:3; 60:1; 69:51. Thirdly, in other pas¬ 
sages, the term is identified with God Himself, who “indeed is the 
Truth,” as verses 22:6,62; 24:25; 31:30 put it. 

Another generic connotation, which is also common in the Koran, is 
the one in which God is said to create the world bi’l-haqq , an expression 
which we believe can be neutrally translated as ‘injustice’ or ‘in truth’, 
and which is not therefore free from moral undertones. The following pas¬ 
sages might be cited as examples: 14:19; 16:3; 30:8; 39:5; 45:22; 46:3; 
64:3, but the actual connotation of this expression is very elusive and has 
brought the commentators into serious difficulties. 6 


6 See al-Tabari, Jami c al-Bayan , 2nd edition, Cairo, 1373/1954, 30 vols., ad. loc. 
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Al-Baydawi, for instance, interprets the expression bi ’l-haqq to mean ‘ 4 in 
wisdom and in the manner it (i.e. the world) should have been created” 7 
or “according to that measure, form, position or quality He determined 
and specified through His wisdom” 8 or finally “in accordance with the 
right, necessitating justice.” 9 Sometimes, however, he interprets it in 
unquestionably moral terms, as in his comments on verse 46:3, where he 
writes: “We have not created the heavens and the earth and what lies be¬ 
tween them, except in truth; that is except as a creation clothed in truth, 
which is what wisdom and justice stipulate, demonstrating the existence 
of the wise Creator and the truth of the resurrection.” 

Al-Tabari (d. 923), a more rationalist commentator on Koranic texts 
and an outstanding historian who inclined to Mu c tazilism, interprets 
the expression bi 3 l-haqq to mean “single-handedly, without any assistance 
or help”, 10 an interpretation which appears to be suggested by the con¬ 
text in which this expression occurs. His general tendency, however, ap¬ 
pears to be to regard the terms haqq and z adl as synonymous and inter¬ 
changeable, so that the moral implications of the creative act of God are 
for him unmistakable. Thus in his comments on verse 16:3, he writes: 
“Your Lord, o people, has created the heavens and the earth injustice, 
which is the truth. He created them single-handedly, without association 
with any partner assisting Him in their creation or production.” 11 Com¬ 
menting on verse 30:8, he reaffirms the justice of the Creator who will 
never deal unjustly with His creation, “since He is that justice which will 
never err” and “He has not created the heavens and the earth and what 
lies in between, except injustice ( c adl ) and in order to establish the right 
(haqq).” 12 Commenting on verse 45:22, he re-asserts the correlation of 
right or truth and justice, denouncing the view of those who regard the 
sinners and the disobedient as equally justified in the sight of God as the 
righteous and obedient. The same note is sounded in his comments on 
verses 46:3 and 64:3, where the justice of God is stressed in the same em¬ 
phatic terms that the Mu c tazilite theologians had made the hallmark of 
their theodicy, as we shall see in due course. 13 

The Shl c ite commentator al-TabarsI (d. 1157) interprets bi 3 l-haqq to 
mean “by uttering the truth” or “for the right reason and in the right 
order, which is religion and worship.” 14 He does state, however, in 


7 See Anwar al-Tanzil, Leipzig, 1846, I, ad 14:18. Cf. ibid., ad 64:3. 

8 Ibid., I, ad 16:3. 

9 Ibid., II, ad 45:22. 

10 See Jarnfal-Bayan, ad 14:19. 

” Ibid., ad 16:3. 

1^ Ibid., ad 30:8. 

!3 See infra, 40f. 

1 4 See Majma c al-Bayan, Beirut, 1961, ad 14:22. 
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commenting on the word ‘creation’ that it consists in “making in accor¬ 
dance with order and harmony’’ or “in accordance with the dictates of 
wisdom.” In commenting on 16:3, he adds to the above interpretation 
that bi’l-haqq denotes that God created the heavens and the earth, “so that 
through them He will be known deductively, and by reflecting upon them 
the knowledge of His perfect power and wisdom will be achieved.” 15 A 
further meaning is elicited in his commentary on 45:22, where bi’l-haqq 
is interpreted to mean “for the welfare of His creation, by making them 
accountable for their actions and liable to ample reward.” This interpre¬ 
tation, which is in full agreement with Mu c tazilite theodicy, as will ap¬ 
pear in due course, is reaffirmed in his commentary on 46:3, but the 
moral implications of the divine creative act are not explicitly spelt out. 
However, in his commentary on 64:3, bi’l-haqq is expressly identified with 
bi’l-^adl, which he explains as “injustice and perfect craftsmanship and 
right determination.” 16 In fact, the persistent theme in his interpretation 
of ‘in truth’ is the twofold connotation, referred in one case to the tenth- 
century grammarian al-Zajjaj, namely (a) the demonstration of the exis¬ 
tence of the Creator, and (b) the assertion of the creature’s liability to 
punishment and reward. 17 

The term gist and its derivatives occur frequently in the Koran to denote 

justice, either as a property of human actions approved by God, or as the 
transcendental norm of God’s actions and decisions. Thus in 7:29, the 
prophet is commanded to inform mankind simply that “God commands 
equity” (i qist ), which al-Baydawi interprets as the mean between excess 
and defect. 18 Elsewhere (5:42), equity is conjoined to judgement as an im¬ 
perative of God, “Who loves the just.” In 10:4, God assures mankind that 
His ‘promise’ to initially create them and recreate the world after it is des¬ 
troyed is true, and that His purpose therein is to “reward those who believe 
and have performed right actions, justly ( bi’l-qist ),” an assertion which is 
graphically linked in 21:47 to the ‘just scales’ set up by God, on the Day 
of Judgement. In one verse (3:18), God’s justice (al-qist) is made an object 
of God’s own vindication on the one hand, and that of the angels and men 
of learning on the other, so that its validity can never be questioned. 


IV. Human Responsibility 

Many of the Koranic passages reviewed in the two previous sections 
logically presuppose the phenomenon of human responsibility. What is 


15 See Majma^al-Bayan, ad 14:19. 

16 Ibid., ad 16:3. 

17 See comments ad 30:8. 

18 See Anwar al-Tanzil, ad 7:29. 
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needed now is textual evidence from the Koran to support this thesis. 

An initial complication is that pre-philosophical Arabic has no abstract 
term to denote responsibility. The root-verb in the passive voice, 
yus^alu, is derived from the active voice denoting to ask; both voices oc¬ 
cur frequently in the Koran. In some cases, such as 2:119; 33:14 and 81:8, 
the term is used in the passive voice in the morally neutral sense, but in 
a group of other verses the moral connotation is unmistakable. The term 
occurs in this context almost invariably in the passive voice and should be 
rendered as ‘liable to question’, i.e. responsible or answerable for doing 
or believing that which, from the standpoint of the author of scripture, is 
clearly reprehensible. Affirming this liability to question are verses 
16:56,93; 21:23; 29:13; 43:44. In some of these verses the unbelievers 
(kafirun) or polytheists ( mushrikun ) (e.g. 16:56; 29:13; 37:24) are stated to 
be answerable to God Almighty for their misdeeds or their unbelief on the 
Day of Judgement, whereas in others, this ‘answerability’ is expressed in 
much broader terms, and can be construed as laying down the general im¬ 
perative of moral responsibility. 

Thus verse 16:93 simply states: “And you will surely be questioned 
about the things you wrought.” (trans. Arberry). Verse 43:44, addresses 
the Prophet in these terms: “Surely it (i.e. the Koran) is a Reminder to 
thee and to thy people, and assuredly you will be questioned.” 

However, in a series of passages, the contrary thesis is advanced, at 
least as regards the impious and the infidels, either because they are past 
all answerability, having already been judged on the Last Day, as in 
55:39, or because they are originally foredoomed, as in 28:78. This last 
verse states that “the criminals shall not be questioned about their sins,” 
which al-BaydawI interprets to mean that they will not be questioned in 
the sense of a “request for information, since God Almighty is already 
conversant therewith” or in the sense of punishment, since He will torture 
them on account of their sins at once. 19 As to the former verse, which 
states that “on that day none shall be questioned about his sin, neither 
man nor jinn” (trans. Arberry), he interprets it likewise to mean that 
God, Who will recognize the sinners by their looks ( bi-simahum ) as soon 
as they emerge from their graves and are summoned before His judge¬ 
ment seat, each in accordance with his rank, will not need to question 
them about their deeds or misdeeds. 20 Neither the sinners nor the 
Prophet, who in a sense assumes the moral responsibility for instructing 
them, is answerable on the Last Day. For, as verse 2:119, has put it: 
“Thou (i.e. the Prophet) art not answerable, concerning the people of 
Hell.” 


19 See Anwar al-Tamil, II, ad 28:78. 

20 Ibid ., II, ad 55:39. 
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It is by virtue of the irreversibility of God’s decrees, then, that sinners 
shall not be questioned on the Last Day. Throughout their life and up to 
that fateful moment, mankind is asserted by the Koran to be answerable 
for both its beliefs and its transgressions; whether the imperative of an¬ 
swerability can be so generalized as to apply to angels and to God Himself 
is not very clear. In a classic passage which asserts that 4 ‘He (i.e. God) 
shall not be questioned concerning what He does, but they (i.e. mankind) 
shall be questioned” (21:23, trans. Palmer), this divine freedom from this 
imperative is vindicated in dramatic terms. Not only the commentators, 
from the tenth century on, but the Ash c arite theologians understood this 
verse to mean that God is to be relieved of the responsibility of answering 
for His actions or His decisions. Commenting on this verse, al-Baydawi 
writes: “He (i.e. God) is not liable to quetion concerning what He does, 
on account of His majesty and the power of His sovereignty and the fact 
that sovereignty and essential domination belong exclusively to Him. 
They (i.e. mankind), as well as the gods of the polytheists mentioned in 
the previous verse, are liable to question, because of their subordination 
and their servile status.” 21 

Apart from knowledge or consciousness, the most fundamental precon¬ 
dition or ground of human responsibility is that of freedom. In the absence 
of such a precondition, the human agent is reduced to the status of an 
automaton, as all forms of mechanism and determinism logically presup¬ 
pose, or that of a slave of the Almighty, as all forms of theistic determinism 
(or predestinationism) entail. The vindication of human freedom ( qadar ) 
or capacity ( istita^ah ), as we shall see in due course, was the first major 
theological issue to split the Muslim community, as early as the seventh 
century, into the protagonists of human freedom (the Qadaris) and their 
opponents, generally designated as the Determinists ( al-Mujbirah or al- 
Jabriyyah ). 22 The ultimate resolution of the antithesis by al-Ash c arT (d. 
935), which was destined to be identified with orthodoxy, recognized the 
inescapability of affirming freedom in some sense or other, but could not 
disavow the Koranic concept of God’s overwhelming domination and 
supremacy in the world, to which we have just referred. Our aim at this 
stage is to elicit any prima facie evidence for or against human freedom in 
the Koran. 

The abstract Arabic term for freedom al-hurriyah does not occur in the 
Koran in the substantive form, but derivatives from the original con¬ 
sonantal stem do occur, both in the adjectival and transitive forms, in the 
sense of freeman {hurt) as opposed to slave, or that of emancipation or 


21 Anwar al-Tanzil, I, ad 21:23, cf. al-Tabari, Jamfal-Bayan, ad 21:23 also. 

22 See, e.g., al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa’l-Nihal , ed. A.-A al-Wakil, Cairo, 1968,1, 28. 
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manumission ( tahrir ). In verse 2:178, the lex tahonis is expressed in these 
terms: “O believers, prescribed for you is retaliation, touching the slain; 
freeman for freeman ( al-hurr bt ’l-hurr), slave for slave, female for female 
(trans. Arberry). In verse 5:89, the punishment for careless oaths is stated 
to be the feeding of ten poor men or clothing them, or the freeing 
(tahrir) of a single slave. This latter punishment is imposed in 4:92 on 
whomever kills a believer inadvertently and in 58:3 on him who divorces 
his wife by declaring her to be to “him like the back of his mother 
( yuzahiruna), 23 but recants later. 

In verse 3:35, the wife of c Imran (identified by al-Baydawi with St. 
Anne) vows to consecrate her child, who is born free (muharrar), to God, 
but it is obvious that the term here, as in the previous case, means simply 
a freeman. None of these terms bears the slightest relation to the problem 
of moral freedom or self-determination, except insofar as the social status 
of the freeman can be said to have a bearing on his moral decisions or ac¬ 
tions. The term qadar, and its derivatives when applied to man, would ap¬ 
pear to be the nearest equivalent to moral freedom or capacity. When ap¬ 
plied to God, the root either denotes His preordination (taqdir), as in 6:96; 
36:38; 41:12, or His omnipotence ( qudra ), as in 2:20,106; 5:17; 6:17; 
8:41; 41:39; 57:2; 64:1. And this indeed is the connotation of the term in 
the overwhelming majority of cases. Only in verses 16:75 and 76 is the 
term predicated of man, and in both cases in the negative. In the first case, 
God is stated to have given as a parable the example of an “owned slave” 
( c abdan mamlukan) able to do nothing” (Palmer), and in the second that 
of a “dumb person, who is a burden to his master”, to illustrate the 
powerlessness and stupidity of the deities worshipped by the idolaters. In 
all the other cases, in which the term occurs either in the indicative (jaq- 
dir), as in 13:26; 17:30; 28:82; 29:62; 30:37; 34:36,39; 39:52; 42:12, or 
naqdir, as in 21:87, or in the active participle (qadir, qadirun), as in 6:37; 
10:24; 17:99; 23:18,95; 36:81; 46:33; 75:40; 86:8, or muqtadir, as in 
18:45; 43:42; 54:42,55, the term invariably refers to God’s power or 
preordination. One recurrent theme in these verses is God’s power to 
quicken the dead or recreate them on the Day of Resurrection, by dint of 
His original creative power (36:81; 46:33; 75:40); another is His ability 
to grant to whomever He pleases provision (rizq) in accordance with His 
bounty and will, a theme which recurs in almost ten verses already listed, 
and which all read as follows: “God expands the provision to whomever 
He wishes and is able (yaqdir )” (13:26; 42:12) or determines his share of 
it (yaqdir lahu) (29:62; 34:39). 24 


23 See al-Bay<jawI, Anwar al-Tanzil y II, ad 58:3. 

2 *T The ambiguity of the verb in these two groups of verses is obvious. See al- 
Baydawl, Anwar al-Tanzil, II, ad 42:12. 
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The other Arabic term which denotes power or capacity and which, like 
qadar , became one of the chief points of controversy in theological circles 
is istita c ah and its derivatives. It occurs frequently in the Koran, but al¬ 
ways in the verbal form. In some verses, the term clearly refers to capaci¬ 
ty, as a precondition of moral or religious obligation, as in 3:97, which 
declares that the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca (or Bekkah) “is due to God 
from man . . . whoever can find his way there (man istattfa)” (trans. 
Palmer); or in 8:60, which calls upon the believers to prepare against the 
infidels “what force and companies of horse” they can for holy warfare. 
In 64:16, the believers are exhorted to “fear God as far as you are able, 
and give ear, and obey, and expend well for yourselves” (trans. Arberry). 
In these and other verses the capacity to perform certain actions, such as 
holy war (9:42) or reform (11:88), is clearly affirmed, with the consequent 
implication of moral freedom and responsibility. In almost all the other 
verses, capacity is repudiated and the infidels are challenged to call upon 
other deities besides God, if they can (10:38; 11:13), considering that they 
are unable to help or harm them (7:192,197; 16:73; 21:43; 36:75). In 
55:33, the whole of mankind and jinn are challenged to “pass through” 
the confines of heaven and earth if they can, or produce the like of the 
Koranic chapters, even with the help of any other deities than God upon 
whom they could call (10:38; 11:13). In almost all the other cases, the term 
occurs in a negative context, as in the admonition to would-be polygamists 
that they will not be able to treat all their wives equitably, even if they tried 
(4:129), or to those who cannot marry freeborn women to marry their 
slave girls (4:25), or to those who are unable to fast for two months in 
atonement for putting away their wives, to feed sixty poor men instead 
(58:4). In one verse (5:112), the disciples of Christ challenge him, saying: 
“Is thy Lord able to send down to us a table from heaven?”,—a probable 
reference to the Eucharist, and God is able to meet the challenge, as we 
learn from the sequel. 

The only other verb in Arabic which denotes ability is the verb mkn, but 
although derivatives of this verb occur in the Koran, it is never used ex¬ 
cept in the transitive form. Therein the subject is invariably God, Who 
is said to “have given power ( amkana ) over them” (i.e. enemy captives 
(8:71), or to have “established dominion” ( makkana ) upon earth for 
Alexander the Great (18:84,95) or for Joseph (12:21,56), or for the un¬ 
believers generally (6:6; 7:10; 22:41; 28:57; 46:26), who have persisted 
in their unbelief notwithstanding, or for the weak and downtrodden (28:6) 
and the pious (24:55). In none of these cases, however, is there the barest 
hint of power or capacity being a prerogative of man, as a free agent. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE TRADITIONS 

The overall results of our textual investigation of prima facie evidence for 
moral self-determination or capacity in the Koran can now be summa¬ 
rized. The predominant moral motif of the Koran is undoubtedly the 
stipulation that the human agent ought to place himself in an appropriate 
relationship to God or His commandments if he is to satisfy the conditions 
of uprightness {bin) or piety ( taqwa ) or to earn his rightful position in Para¬ 
dise. However interpreted, this stipulation is grounded in the concept of 
religious obligation {taktif) and its inevitable prerequisite, obedience 
( td c ah ). The violation of this precept results, of course, in the nullifica¬ 
tion of the right relationship between God, as Lawgiver and Lord, and 
man, as creature or servant, designated by the Koran as disobedience {al- 
ma c siyah) or sin. 

Although this God-man relationship can be defined in purely mechani¬ 
cal terms, so that the infringement of the divine precepts is construed as 
a violation of necessary laws, in very much the same way as physical ob¬ 
jects can in accidental cases or general cataclysms violate the laws of their 
motion or development, 1 the Koranic concept of the soul (or the agent) 
earning {kasabat and ikiasabat ) the deserts of its actions (2:134,141,286; 
3:25,161; 6:70; 14:51; 30:41; 40:17), performing {atat) (2:233; 29:28,29; 
30:39) or doing { z ama[) certain kinds of action for which it will receive 
its due reward (3:30; 6:54; 16:28,97,111; 20:69; 30:44,45; 37:61; 40:40; 
66:7) clearly implies that of moral responsibility, ultimately predicated on 
a certain measure of free will or self-determination. The concept of insinu¬ 
ation {taswil) is particularly revealing in this context. In Surah 126, the 
brothers of Joseph are reprimanded for their ill-treatment of their young 
brother by reason of what “their souls insinuated to them” {sawwalat) 
(18,83) and in verse 20:96 the Samaritan confesses that his soul induced 
him to mislead the Jews into worshipping the calf. In the only other verse 
in which this term occurs (47:25), it is Satan himself who is accused of 
seducing {sawwala) the renegades or hypocrites to “turning back after 
they had seen the guidance clearly.” Other terms, such as waswasa, tagha , 
etc. frequently occur in the Koran to convey the idea of Satan’s evil in¬ 
sinuations or machinations, of which mankind is often the prey. 


1 It is noteworthy that such a mechanical theory of obligation was indeed entertained 
by the Determinists of Islam, the Jabriyyah. See infra , 46f. 
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It is, however, fair to say that despite this impressive implicit evidence 
for moral responsibility and self-determination, the explicit textual evi¬ 
dence in the Koran is nevertheless rather scant, especially when set 
against the overwhelming power and sovereignty of God portrayed in 
such dramatic terms in the Koran. 

The Hadith, which differs from the Koran in the more circumstantial 
and juridical character of many of its pronouncements, is even less ex¬ 
plicit. In fact, it provides us with an even dimmer view of the intricate 
correlations between the three ethical concepts with which we started: the 
nature of the good or the right, divine justice and human freedom. Signifi¬ 
cantly enough, the two major canonical collections of Hadith, that of al- 
Bukharl and Muslim, each contain a separate section (or book) on qadar y 
understood in the sense of divine power rather than human capacity, 2 
but there are no separate sections either on the nature of the good or on 
divine justice, a problem destined to play such a decisive role in the 
development of moral theology from the eighth century on. Nor are there 
any sections or books on justice in general. 

Here and there, however, there are Traditions which are of definite 
ethical relevance. For instance, in Kitab al-Manaqib , al-Bukharl reports a 
Tradition with illustrates very well the preoccupation of the early Muslim 
community with the question of right and wrong and its bearing on reli¬ 
gious belief. How early this Tradition should be dated, however, cannot 
be readily determined. Insofar as it smacks of definite sectarian bias, it ap¬ 
pears to belong to the period of acute controversy into which the Khari- 
jites, the Murji c ites and the Qadarites entered at the end of the seventh 
and the beginning of the eighth century. In this Tradition, which I will 
give in full, Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman is reported as saying: “ People kept 
asking the Apostle of God (may God bless and greet him) about the good 
( khayr ), whereas I kept asking him about evil, for fear it will attain me. 
Thus I said: O Apostle of God, we were in a period of ignorance ( jahillyah ) 
and evil, but God brought us this good. 3 Now, will there be any evil, fol¬ 
lowing this good? He said: Yes. I said: But will there be, following that 
evil, any good? He said: Yes; and it will contain a flaw. I said: What is 
this flaw? He said: A people calling to a guidance other than mine; some 
you will recognize, others you will not. Thereupon I said: But will there 
be, following that evil, any good? He said: Yes, a group who call to the 


2 Books 82 and 46, respectively. The only other collection containing a section on qadar 
is that of al-Tirmidhl, bk. 30. See Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition , 
Leiden, 1927, XI et. seq. 

3 The context suggests that by “this good” is meant Islam or the revelation of the 
Koran. 
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gates of Hell; whoever listens to them will be thrust into it on their ac¬ 
count. 4 I said: O Apostle of God, describe them to us. He said: They are 
of our stock and they speak our language. So I said: What do you com¬ 
mand me to do, should that [call] reach me? He said: Cling to the commu¬ 
nity ( jamcc-ah ) of Muslims and their head (imam). I said: But suppose 
they had no community or a head? He said: Then you shun ( i c tazil ) all 
these sects, even if you have to bite the trunk of a tree until death overtake 
you, while you are in that state.” 5 

Although this Tradition does not give us a definition of what the good 
and evil referred to really are, we can clearly infer from it the express iden¬ 
tification of goodness with conformity to the dictates of Islam or the Ko¬ 
ran, as opposed to the pre-Islamic or heathen condition of‘ignorance' ( ja - 
hiliyyah). But in view of the violent schisms and heresies that were to rock 
the Muslim community subsequent to the death of Muhammad in 632, 
the goodness in question is asserted to consist simply in conformity to the 
will of the (orthodox) community and its head, and in dissociation from 
any schismatic or heretical groups. 

In this view, goodness turns out to be essentially a matter of faith 
(Tman), or even of loyalty to the community. As one might expect, a more 
explicit statement of what goodness means occurs in the context of the 
Traditions' disquisition on faith and related questions. Thus both al- 
Bukharl and Muslim report a number of Traditions in Kitab al-Iman which 
make of the love of the Prophet (Bukh. II, 6,13,14; Muslim I, 69,70; 
XLV, 161,162), the love of God and the Prophet joindy (Bukh. II, 20: 
Muslim I, 67,68; XLV, 161-64, or the love of one's neighbour (or 
brother) (Bukh. II, 12; LXVIII, 42, Muslim I, 71,72,93; XLV, 37) the 
criteria of genuine faith and eo ipso goodness. Ahmad b. Hanbal ( al- 
Musnad , III, 172,174,192,200, etc.) and Malik b. Anas (al-Muwa\\a\ 
XLVII, 15,16, 17; LI, 14,16) stress the importance of the love of God and 
of one’s neighbour to genuine faith. 6 

The emphasis on love in the canonical collections should not be inter¬ 
preted as precluding other concrete criteria of faith or goodness. Thus al- 
Bukhari, in the opening part of Kitab al-Iman , reports that the Prophet had 
stated that Islam has five ingredients: confessing the unity of God and the 
prophethood of Muhammad, performing the ritual prayer, giving alms, 
pilgrimage and fasting (II, 7), and proceeds to support this statement by 


4 This might refer to the Kharijites and their rigid criteria of right and wrong. See, 
e.g., Wensinck, The Muslim Creed , Cambridge, 1932, 37f. 

5 $ahih al-Bukhdn , Cairo, 1973, vol. 6, 3226. 

6 The two are sometimes combined in the oft-menuoned expression ‘love in God . See 
al-Bukhari, I, 6; Muslim, XLV, 37,38; Tirmidhl, XXXIV, 53; A. b. Hanbal, II, 
237,292, etc. 
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quoting the already-mentioned verse (Koran 2:177), which identifies 
righteousness ( birr ), as we have seen, with a series of articles of faith cou¬ 
pled with a series of good works. Muslim, on the other hand, identifies 
righteousness with good character (XLV, 14,15) and its opposite (ithm) 
with malice or, as he has put it, “what churns within your breast and you 
do not wish people to become privy to.” Such good character is then 
reduced to a series of moral prescriptions and prohibitions governing 
one’s relation to one’s fellows or one’s kin, foremost among which is the 
duty of a good Muslim not to cut off his brother, backbite him, think ill 
jof him, eavesdrop on him (XLV, 25,28 -31, etc.) beat him unjustly or be¬ 
little him ( ibid ., 32). 

To reinforce the thesis that righteousness or piety ( taqwa ) is not a matter 
of outward attitude or performance, a Tradition reports a statement made 
by the Prophet, as he pointed to his breast thrice, to the effect that piety 
is ‘within’ and adding, according to another version of this Tradition 
(XLV, 33): “God will not look at your bodies or forms, but at your 
hearts.” 

This Tradition should be set against one of the best known Traditions, 
reported very early by al-Bukharl and Muslim (in Kitab al-Iman , also) and 
asserting: “Verily works are a matter of intention, and upon every one 
shall devolve what he [originally] intended.” 7 The locus of intention is 
then declared to be the heart ( qalb )—a concept which has played an impor¬ 
tant part in the history of religious and mystical thought in Islam. Faith, 
coupled with this good-heartedness, is the only precondition of salvation, 
according to these Traditionists, who do not appear to fully grasp its in¬ 
consistency with a religious ethics in which works of piety (salihat) must 
inevitably play a decisive role, as we have seen in reviewing the evidence 
of the Koran. Al-Bukharl thus reports the Tradition asserting that: 
“Whoever says there is no God but Allah and there is in his heart the 
weight of a grain of barley (variants: grain of wheat or atom) of goodness 
(khayr) shall get out of Hell.” 8 Muslim’s version of this Tradition is even 
stronger in its antinomianism: “No one in whose heart there is a mustard- 
seed’s weight of faith shall enter Hell.” 9 This faith, which consists solely, 
according to Muslim, of the act of professing the unity of God, will not 
only shield him against the torments of Hell, but will assure him of a well- 
deserved place in Paradise, no matter what his transgressions in this life 
may have been. 10 


7 Bukhari, II, 1; Muslim, I, 203fand XXVIII, 155, etc. Cf. Wensinck, Handbook , In¬ 
tention. 

8 Bukhari, I, 41; II, 15. 

9 Muslim, I, 148. 

10 Ibid ., 154, etc. 
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The ambivalence of the Traditions on the vexed question of the relation 
of faith to works is not mitigated by such conflicting pronouncements, or 
indeed by the spectacle of God’s irreversible and eternal decree, to which 
we will turn. The concept of human actions or works ( a c mal) t coupled 
with the concept of intentions ( niyyat ), would appear to presuppose a cer¬ 
tain measure of self-determination, as a prerogative of man. Both con¬ 
cepts, as we have seen, form an integral part of the textual, ethical evi¬ 
dence of the Traditions, and yet from the start the canonical collections 
inveigh in no uncertain terms against libertarianism. The very first 
Tradition in Muslim’s Sahih (I, 1) informs us that a certain Yahya b. 
Ya c mar, beset by the problem of qadar (first raised by Ma c bad al-Juhanl 
(d. 703) at Basrah) set out to seek guidance on this question from the com¬ 
panions of Muhammad at Madlnah. He met c Abdullah, son of c Umar, 
the Second Caliph, who informed him that his farther had told him that 
when asked what faith (Jman) was the Prophet had replied: “To believe 
in God, His angels, His book, His Apostles and in the Last Day; and to 
believe in the divine decree ( al-qadar ), good or evil.” 

The circumstantial character of this Tradition and its reference to 
Ma c bad al-Juhanl by name definitely weaken its authority, and it is not 
without some significance that another variant of this Tradition, reported 
on the much more reliable authority of Abu Hurayrah does not mention 
qadar in one case (I, 5), or speaks of the ‘whole of qadar ’ somewhat am¬ 
biguously in another (I, 7). 

It is equally significant that al-Bukharl has not reported this particular 
Tradition in his Book of Qadar , although other Traditionists, such as 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (III, 21,22,23,24,26,37,40, etc.) and al-Tirmidhl 
(XXX, 10,17; XXXVIII, 4) have done so. 11 The Traditions which iden¬ 
tify belief in qadar with orthodoxy, as the Ash c arite theologians were to 
do in the tenth century, and those which denounce the Qadarite and by 
implication the Mu c tazilite sect, 12 obviously cannot be taken at face 
value, but should be dismissed as fabrications of eighth or ijinth-century 
doctors determined to find a textual basis in the Hadlth for their strictures 
against their scholastic opponents. 

However, despite these necessary reservations, the qadar or predesti- 
narian thesis is stated in such dramatic terms in the Hadlth that one can¬ 
not escape the conclusion that the opponents of the Qadarls were so in¬ 
fluential or skilled that they monopolized the Hadlth compilation 
industry, or that alternatively the vast number of Traditions vindicating 
qadar must have all been uttered by the Prophet, or at least some of them. 


11 See Wensinck, Handbook , Decree (kadar). 

12 E.g. Tirmidhl, XXX, 17; Ibn Hanbal, I, 30, 86; II, 86, 125, etc. See Wensinck, 
Handbook , Kadarites. 
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Two or three examples of these Traditions as reported by al-Bukhari and 
Muslim will suffice to highlight the categorical emphasis on the divine qa- 
dar in the Hadith. 

1. “God entrusted the womb to an angel, who said: O Lord, a sperm; 
O Lord, a leech; O Lord, a piece of tissue! If God wishes to decree its crea¬ 
tion, [the angel] says: O Lord, a male or a female, wretched or happy, 
what is its provision ( rizq ) and its term (ajal) to be? All of this is then writ¬ 
ten down while it is still in its mother’s womb.” 13 

2. “God wrote down the decrees of the Creation, before He created the 
heavens and the earth by fifty thousand years.” 14 

3. “There is not one of you, not a single breathing soul, whose place 
in Heaven or Hell God has not written down, or whom He has not predes¬ 
tined to be either wretched or blessed. A man then asked: O Apostle of 
God, should we not stick to our writen decree ( kitabina ) and leave off work? 
[The Prophet] replied: Whoever is destined to be blessed will be made to 
do the work of the blessed people, and he who is destined to be wretched 
will be made to do the work of the wretched people.” 15 

The theme of the written decree or ‘book’ is a commonplace theme of 
both the Koran and the Hadith and, as Wensinck has shown, is not specif¬ 
ically Islamic, but 'has a broad Semitic basis, as is proved by Babylonian 
and Israelitic religious tradition.” 16 It is noteworthy, as Wensinck has 
also observed, that the notion of the eternal pre-determination of the in¬ 
dividual fates of men is even more graphically set out in the Hadith than 
in the Koran. A large number of Traditions stresses the irreversibility of 
the divine decree, already adumbrated, but perhaps one of its most em¬ 
phatic affirmations occurs in this Tradition of Ibn Hanbal: c Abdullah b. 
c Amr b. al- c A$ is reported as saying: “Once the Apostle of God came 
out to meet us with two books in his hand. He said: Do you know what 
these two books are? We said: No, you tell us, O Apostle of God. Where¬ 
upon he said of the book in his right hand: This is a book from the Lord 
of the Worlds, may He be blessed and exalted, containing the names of 
the people of Paradise and the names of their parents and their tribes. The 
last name thereof has been sealed, so that no increase or decrease can ever 
be made in the list. Then he said of the one in his left hand: “This is a 
book that contains the people of Hell, with their own names, their parents 


13 Muslim, XLVI, 5 and 1-4. CLIbn Hanbal, III, 117,148,397, and al-Bukhari, 
LXXXII, 1. 

14 Muslim, XLVI, 16; Ibn Hanbal, III, 1. 

15 Muslim, Ibid., 6,7. Cf. 10,11,30; al-Bukhari, LXXXII, 4,5; Ibn Hanbal, III, 
27,28,29,31. 

16 Muslim Creed , 54. 
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and their tribes’; the last of which has also been sealed, so that no increase 
or decrease can ever be made in their number.” 1 ' 

This cursory review of the ethical implications of the Hadlth may ap¬ 
pear sketchy. However, one should not be misled into assuming that a 
substantive and systematic theory of justice and moral responsibility is ar¬ 
ticulately laid out in the canonical collections. In fact, as our discussion 
has revealed, although the three basic problems we have isolated as ethical 
parameters are only casually touched upon in the Hadlth, it would be a 
mistake to place profound and far-reaching moral constructions upon cir¬ 
cumstantial utterances, legal pronouncements or reports of personal and 
communal expressions of opinion. Except for the problem of free will and 
predestination ( qadar ), dealt with at the end of this section, not much sys¬ 
tematic material can be produced, and even this material is of questiona¬ 
ble historical value, since it appears to reflect that theological partisanship 
which we associate with the major religious groups, which were actively 
involved in theological and legal controversy following the death of the 
Prophet. Within the context of that controversy and the subsequent de¬ 
velopment of moral theology in Islam, such material is of profound sig¬ 
nificance, but its historical authenticity cannot for that reason alone be 
vindicated. From the standpoint of ethical development, the theological 
trends which will be discussed in the next part are of far greater sig¬ 
nificance, and to these trends we will now turn. This part has accordingly 
been termed Theological Ethics. 


1 7 Al-Musnad , II, 167. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ETHICAL RATIONALISM 


I. The Deontologigal Grounds of Right and Wrong 

As we have already mentioned, the Mu c tazilah were the first genuine 
moralists of Islam, Not only did they formulate coherent answers to the 
three principal ethical questions we have isolated, but they laid down the 
groundwork for all subsequent ethical developments, especially in theo¬ 
logical circles. 

One of the notable Mu c tazilite doctors, Abu’l-Husayn al-Khayyat 
(died end ninth century) has listed in his Kitab al-Intisar the five fundamen¬ 
tal principles on which the different sections of the Mu c tazilite school 
were agreed. The fifth of these principles is expressed by him as ‘enjoining 
what is [morally] approved ( ma c ruf ) and prohibiting what is [morally] 
disapproved ( munkar ). M The clearest and most succinct gloss on this 
statement is to be found in al-Milal wa ’l-Nihal , written in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury by the erudite and perceptive Ash c arite author, Muhammad al- 
Shahrastanl (d. 1153). “They (i.e. the Mu c tazilah) were agreed,” he 
writes, “that the principles of knowledge and gratitude for benefaction 
( ni c mah ) are obligatory, prior to the advent of revelation ( sam c ). Similar¬ 
ly, that right and wrong ought to be known through reason, and the adop¬ 
tion of right and the avoidance of wrong is likewise obligatory. The advent 
of religious obligation ( taklif ) is a grace from God Almighty which He im¬ 
parted to mankind through the Prophets to test and prove them, so that 
‘whosoever perished might perish by a clear sign, and by a clear sign he 
might live who lived’.” (Koran 8:42, trans. Arberry). 1 2 

The correlation between knowledge and, right in this gloss is the keynote 
of this rationalist thesis of the Mu c tazilah. These theologians were con¬ 
cerned to establish in the face of traditionalist protestations by Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (d. 855) and his followers, on the one hand, and those of Jahm 
ibn Safwan (d. 745) and the Determinists generally, 3 on the other, that 
the nature of right and wrong can be determined rationally and that it is 
ultimately independent of the divine prescriptions as laid down in the 


1 See K. al-Intisar , ed. and trans. into French by A. Nader, Beirut, 1957, 53. On the 
Koranic background of these two terms, see supra. Cf. al-Ash c ari, Maqdlat al-IslamiyyTn, 
ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1929-30, I, 378. 

2 Al-ShahrastanT, Al-Milal wa’l-Nihal , I, 29. 

3 See infra , 46. 
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Koran; in short they wished to establish that the two moral categories of 
right and wrong can be known by unaided reason and the ground of their 
validity can be rationally justified. 

We find in the recently published theological summa of the late 
Mu c tazilite author al-qddi c Abd al-Jabbar, entitled al-Mughnlft Abwab al- 
Tawhid wa’l- c Adl, the fullest and most systematic discussion of this 
problem. The author begins by considering the nature of action (fit l ) in 
relation to an agent who is both capable and conscious. He finds in this 
relation the defining ground of that type of action by which he clearly 
means human action. He rejects accordingly the definition of action as 
“an event {ka?in) that comes into being after it was not”, i.e. is 
produced in time ( muhdath ) on the grounds that: (a) it is known to be so 
produced after it has come into being, and (b) the actual or present status 
of the action should not be injected into the definition. The temporal de¬ 
termination in other words is not essential, but accidental; the action 
should be defined instead by reference to the factor which ‘exhibits’ the 
purpose underlying it, as envisaged by a willing and capable agent. The 
relation to this agent actually determines the moral quality of the action 
in question. For not all actions are morally determined, only those which 
possess an adventitious quality ( sifah zPidah), identified alternatively as 
good ( hasan) and bad ( qablh ), or praiseworthy and blameworthy, and 
stemming ultimately from the will of the agent. 4 

This correlation between good and praiseworthy and the one hand, and 
bad and blameworthy on the other, enables the author to subdivide good 
actions into three groups: (a) permissible ( miibah ), or capable of being 
done or left undone without earning commendation or reproach: (b) ad¬ 
monished ( mandub ilayh ), or exhorted to (muraghghabfih), or deserving of 
praise if done, but not of reproach if left undone; and (c) obligatory 
(wajib ), or deserving of reproach if not done, but not of praise if done. The 
obligatory has two subdivisions: (a) obligatory in the ‘narrow sense’, and 
(b) obligatory in the ‘broad sense’. Omitting a particular action is obliga¬ 
tory in the first sense; omitting the action and its kind is obligatory in the 
second. 5 

The knowledge of the “adventitious quality’ of goodness is stated by 
this Mu c tazilite author, as indeed by the Mu c tazilite school as a whole, 
to be a matter of intuitive certainty. Some, he argues, have claimed that 


4 Al-Mughni, Cairo, 1962—, VI, i, 6f. and VI, ii, 65f. c Abd al-Jabbar rejects in this 
connection the ‘ontological’ view advocated by Islamic Neo-Platonists like al-Farabl and 
Ibn Sina, according to which a thing is good simply because it is. Ibid:, 9 and 77f. 

5 Ibid., VI, i, 7f. Cf. G.F. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism. The Ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Oxford, 1971, 39. 
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i the goodness and badness of certain actions is known esthetically, i.e. in 
the same way in which a picture is known to be beautiful or ugly. 6 
However, the analogy between the two classes of objects involved will not 
do; a picture is ugly in the sense that some are ‘repelled’ by it, but not 
others, and this repulsion, which is entirely subjective, is not an object of 
commendation or reproach, two of the criteria of goodness and badness, 
as we have seen. Others, like the Determinists (Mujbirah) and the 
Ash c arites, as will appear from the next chapter, claimed that goodness 
and badness are determined by, respectively, the divine command (amr) 
and prohibition. This claim, however, is rejected on the grounds that, 
were the commanding or prohibiting the essential basis of the goodness 
or badness of the action, any action prohibited or commanded would ipso 
facto , be, respectively, good or bad, regardless of the status of the author 
of the prohibition or command, be it God or any one else; this is absurd, 
however, since it renders goodness and badness entirely arbitrary. In fact, 
it is only by virtue of the intrinsic goodness or badness of the action that 
it becomes a fitting object of God’s command or prohibition. 7 

Now this intrinsic goodness or badness is known to us, the author ar¬ 
gues, ‘by necessity’. Whoever questions this knowledge “repudiates 
necessity” and his repudiation is not worth attending to. Should he, 
however, grant the substance of the distinction between good and bad, 
and yet insist that allegedly good actions, such as equity and gratitude, are 
not obligatory or praiseworthy, and contrariwise bad actions, such as 
falsehood and injustice, are neither prohibited nor blameworthy, his con¬ 
tention would turn on purely semantic points which could be settled by 
reference to linguistic usage. 8 

An important characteristic of this intuitive ethical knowledge is that it 
is autonomous and self-validating: it requires neither ‘acquired' nor 
‘deductive’ evidence to support it, not even the warrant of divine revela¬ 
tion (. sarrfi ). Rather the contrary, for unless the grounds of religious or 
revealed Truth, such as the wisdom of God and the truthfulness of the 
Prophet who bears His message to mankind, are rationally known, the 
Truth of revelation, identified by c Abd al-Jabbar with the Koran and 
Traditions, would remain forever questionable. 9 

In view of this autonomy of rational knowledge, one might ask what 
function, if any, can revelation discharge in the ethical field, and what 


V 


6 Al-Mughnl, VI, i, 19f. It is noteworthy that identical terms are used to denote good , (*J ] 
and beautiful ( hasan ) and bad and ugly ( qabih). 

7 Ibid ., VI, i, 102f. Cf. XIV, 153 el passim. 

8 Ibid., VI, i, 18f. and 43. 

9 Ibid., XIV, 151. 
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bearing can it have on the problem of moral and religious obligation and 
responsibility ( takllf ). For neither c Abd al-Jabbar nor his Mu c tazilite 
^ colleagues made so bold as to declare revelation to be entirely superfluous, 
as did some naturalist philosophers of the ninth and tenth centuries, such 
as al-RazI (d. 925). 10 It can, according to c Abd al-Jabbar, ‘exhibit* the 
principles already established by reason, but does not confirm or validate 
y ,? them. For, (a) having been established by reason as necessary, they ob¬ 
viously are not in need of confirmation of any kind, (b) the validity of 
revelation, as already mentioned, being dependent on reason, cannot 
without petition of principle, depend on revelation, and, finally, (c) were 
revelation to confirm these principles, it would require another revelation 
to confirm it, and so on ad infinitum . u 

Another function which devolves upon revelation is the arbitration be¬ 
tween conflicting revelations or parts of revelation. Whenever error or dis¬ 
agreement arises, revelation is required in order to correct this error or 
‘abrogate* ( nasakha ) an outdated revelation. In cases in which the respon¬ 
sible agent is known to have fulfilled all his obligations, or to have dis- 
■j f' covered rationally all the principles of morality, revelation is entirely 
superfluous. 12 

A third function is that of specifying those particular acts which are 
morally commendable and whose goodness is determined by reason, but 
only in general terms. The prophets are sent by God, argues c Abd al- 
Jabbar, in order to instruct us concerning those actions that He had al¬ 
ready instilled in our intellects, with a view to confirming ( taqrir ) and 
specifying them in detail. 13 

To illustrate the type of ‘rational obligation* incumbent on the agent, 
c Abd al-Jabbar lists three categories of action: (a) those that are obliga¬ 
tory by virtue of an intrinsic property, (b) those that are obligatory by vir¬ 
tue of a divine grace ( lutf ), which presumably specifies or confirms the 
goodness of the action, and (c) those that are obligatory by virtue of the 
advantage accruing to the agent from performing them or avoiding their 
opposites, (a) is then subdivided into actions which define our obligations: 
(1) towards our fellowmen, such as returning what is entrusted to us, (2) 
towards ourselves, such as guarding against injury, and (3) towards God, 


10 See M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy , 94f. The thesis that revelation (or 
prophethood) is superfluous is attributed in the Arabic sources to the Brahmins (al- 
Barahimah ), cf. al-Mughni , XIV, 160 et passim , and c Abd al-Jabbar’s other important 
treatise, Sharh al-Usul al-Khamsah, Cairo, 1965, 564f. and Hourani, op.cit ., 134f. Cf. Bara- 
him a in Encyclopaedia of Islam 2 . 

11 Al-Mughni , XIV, 151 f. and VI, i, 64. Cf. Hourani, op.cit. 

12 Ibid. , XIV, 151f. 

13 See Sharh al-Usul al-Khamsah , 564f. Cf. Hourani, op.cit ., 135. 
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such as gratitude ( shukr ) for His benevolence and forgiveness. 14 (b), on 
the other hand, includes all those obligations which are revealed to man 
as a divine grace and cannot be known rationally, such as the duty of 
reflecting on God and conforming to the precepts of the Holy Law. 15 
Finally, (c) includes a large class of actions whose goodness is a feature of 
the advantage, pleasure or interest that the agent can derive from them. 
The ‘utilitarian’ maxim that man ought to ward off injury to himself and 
seek his own advantage in matters spiritual and temporal is regarded by 
this Mu c tazilite theologian as incontrovertible; revelation, as already 
mentioned, simply exhibits the mischievous quality of certain actions, but 
does not validate or affect the maxim itself. A corollary of this maxim is 
the right to self-defense, even if it involves the killing of an aggressor who 
threatens one’s life or property, and provided the killing is not sought for 
its own sake. 16 

However, the line of demarcation between rational and religious obli¬ 
gation is not always clearly drawn by c Abd al-Jabbar. Apart from 
‘specifying’ the general moral maxim, or reaffirming it, revelation defines 
the kinds of sanctions attached to them in the life-to-come. In that respect, 
revelation (or scripture) does no more than restate the obligation in the 
general theological or eschatological context: bad thus becomes equivalent 
to the prohibited ( mahzur ), unlawful (muharram ), or sinful ( mxfsiyah ), 17 
all of which describe the action in terms of violating the precepts laid down 
by God. Contrariwise, good becomes equivalent to the permitted ( mubah ), 
lawful ( halal ), allowed ( ja?iz ), or the act of obedience ( ta c ah). is If we ab¬ 
stract this theological ground of compliance or violation, as well as the 
sanctions attached to each, the difference between the two sets of terms 
becomes purely semantic. 


II. Human Capacity and Responsibility 

A moral action is defined, as we have just seen, in terms of its relation to 
an agent who is both conscious ( c alim ) and capable (qadir). The cons¬ 
ciousness in question, as we have also seen, bears on the general moral 


1 4 Al-Mughni , XIV, 161 f. 

15 Al-Mughrit c Abd al-Jabbar’s thinking on the relation of reason and revelation is not 
free from inconsistency. Like other Mu c tazilite doctors, he believed that God can be 
known rationally. The two obligations in question appear to refer to the sanctions attach¬ 
ing to this knowledge, and the advantage of seeking it, as well as the obligation to start the 
deductive process ( istidlal ) leading to the knowledge of God. See al-Mughhi , XII, 230f. and 
325f. 

16 Ibid ., 168f. Cf. pp. 33f. c Abd al-Jabbar, however, regards the distinction between 
right ( hasan, falah) and useful ( naf : ) to be purely semantic. Ibid ., 35f. 

17 Other synonyms are dhanb y khafiyah , sayyPah. 

18 Al-Mughni , XVII, 95f. 
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quality of an action as rationally or religiously determined. Power ( qudrah ) 
or capacity ( istitcfiah ) bears on its production either directly ( mubasharah) 
or indirectly {bi’l-tawallud}. The theological problems which this produc¬ 
tion raised were legion. Starting from the Koranic premise that God was 
Omnipotent, the Determinists ( al-Mujbirah ) asserted that man is incapa¬ 
ble of any activity, since he is fully determined ( majbur ) in his actions, 
which are wholly created by God. In fact, actions are predicated of man 
purely metaphorically ( majazan ), in exactly the same way as they are 
predicated of inanimate objects. Even reward and punishment are a mat¬ 
ter of compulsion (jair). 19 The Traditionists, like Ibn Hanbal and his 
school, tended to agree with this thesis, but in their deference to the 
sacredness of the Koranic text, they refused to even debate these ques¬ 
tions, and so did the Ash c arites in the tenth century, who virtually in¬ 
herited all the basic presuppositions of the Mujbirah. 

Against this gloomy background heightened by the explicitness of the 
Traditions on the question of predestination, as well as the ambiguity of 
the Koran, the Mu c tazilite school as a whole affirmed capacity as a 
precondition of morality. As adumbrated by al-Shahrastanl, their moral 
theory consisted in the view “that the servant is the creator of his deeds, 
good or bad, and is deserving of reward and punishment in the life-to- 
come for whatever he does.” 20 God, it followed from this view, was to be 
exonerated from the responsibility for human actions, whether good or 
bad, since such responsibility belonged exclusively to man. In speaking 
of man, or the ‘servant’, as the creator of his deeds, the later 
Mu c tazilites simply intended to underscore this responsibility, rather 
than posit a second creator alongside God, as their Ash c arite opponents 
actually charged. 21 

It is perhaps not the assertion of human capacity, but rather the 
sophisticated way in which the Mu c tazilah rationalized it that gave their 
moral doctrine its particular significance. Power, which was predicated of 
man, his spirit or soul, depending on the anthropology adopted by the 
theologian in question, was stated by some to be an accident and by others 
to be a more general condition of physical fitness. It was unanimously as¬ 
serted, however, to precede the action. Some theologians, like Abu 1- 


19 See al-Shahrastam, al-Milal wa’l-Nihal , I, 87. Cf. al-Ash c ari, Maqdlat , I, 279f. and 
infra. 

20 Al-Milal , I, 45. 

21 Al-Juwaynl attributes to ‘later Mu c tazilites’ the predication of the term creator 
(khdliq) of man. See al-Irshdd , ed. J.D. Luciani, Paris, 1938, 106. The charge of positing 
man as co-creator recurs in almost all Ash c arite treatises and is even supported by a 
Tradition: “The Qadariyah (i.e. Mu c tazilah) are the Magians of this community.*’ 
See, for instance, al-Ash c arI, al-Ibanah c an Usui al-Diyana , Hyderabad, 1948, 6f. and 
Maqaldt , I, 223. 
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Hudhayl, maintained that it endured for a certain period of time; others, 
like al-Balkhl, that it did not. 22 Its impact on the object gave rise to 
elaborate theories of direct and indirect causation. The distinction be¬ 
tween these two modes is crucial to understanding Mu c tazilite ethics. 
As has become abundantly clear in recent years, the Mu c tazilah, like 
the vast majority of the Mutakallimun, subscribed to a metaphysics of 
atoms and accidents intended to account for observable physical processes 
in a manner which accorded with the Koranic world view. 23 To account 
for the moral efficacy of the agent and to ensure a real connection between 
the will and the action, they were compelled to accord to the atoms and 
accidents making up physical objects a certain measure of durability and 
continuity, and safeguard thereby the causal dependence of physical 
processes on the will. This is precisely what their theory of‘generation’ 
(tawallud or tawlld) actually did; the action stemming from the will of the 
agent causes it to take a certain form corresponding to this will, or else his 
responsibility for the action cannot be vindicated. 

Bishr ibn al-Mu c tamir (d. 825), head of the Mu c tazilite school of 
Baghdad who apparently initiated the theory of ‘generation’, argued that 
‘generated actions,’ like the pain caused by a blow of the hand, the plea¬ 
sure caused by eating, the flight of the arrow when released from the bow 
or the perception ensuing upon use of a sense organ,—all these are of‘our 
own doing’ and are “produced by the causes emanating from us.” We 
are accordingly responsible for them. 24 Abu’l-Hudhayl (d. 849), head of 
the rival school of Basrah, confined the responsibility of the agent to 
whatever is generated by him in such a way that he knows its modality. ’ ’ 
Everything else, he argued, is the product of God’s action, such as the 
accidents of color, humidity, dryness and the like. In fact, this doctor ap¬ 
pears to have restricted ‘generated actions’ to the motion and rest 
produced in the agent or in other entities, as well as their consequences, 
however remote. 25 Al-Nazzam (d. 845) was even more rigorous in re¬ 
stricting all actions, such as love and hate, prayer and fasting, knowledge 
and ignorance, to the one accident of motion; even rest was to him nothing 
but the act of moving in the same place twice. Anything which occurs out- 


22 See al-Ash c arI, Maqalat , I, 229f. On the question of the essence of man, some, like 
al-Nazzam and Mu c ammar, identified it with spirit; others, like c Abbad ibn Sulayman, 
said that it is body; others still, like Bishr ibn al-Mu c tamir, that it is the union of both. 
See Maqalat , II, 329f., and c Abd al-Jabbar, al-Mughni , XI, 310f. 

23 See M. Fakhry, Islamic Occasionalism and its Critique by Averroes and Aquinas , London, 
1958, Ch. I, and Maqalat, II, 301ff. Cf. H. Daiber, Das theologisch-philosophische System des 
Mucammar Ibn c Abbad as-Sulami (gest. 830 n. Chr.), Beirut-Wiesbaden 1975. 

24 See al-Ash c arI, Maqalat , II, 40If. 

25 Ibid , 402f. 
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side the ‘locus of man’, on the other hand, is the product of God’s action 
“through a creative necessity”, such as the falling of the stone or the flight 
of the arrow. By this creative necessity, al-Nazzam, a qualified naturalist, 
apparently meant, as al-Ash c arT observes, that God had endowed the 
object upon its creation with a specific nature ( tab c ), which determines 
its subsequent operations in a necessary manner, all physical entities and 
properties having been created initially and at once. 26 

Other Mu c tazilite doctors, such as Mu c ammar (first half of ninth 
century), denied that motion and rest are generated acts, confining this 
property to the will and related psychic phenomena, like knowledge, 
hatred and perception. Still others, such as Thumamah (d. 828), confined 
it exclusively to motion. Everything other than will is “produced without 
a producer”, such as the falling of the stone when catapulted by man, to 
whom the action is attributed purely metaphorically. 27 

As already mentioned, actions were either directly ( mubashar ) or in¬ 
directly produced (mutawallid). Accordingly, late Mu c tazilite authors, 
like c Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025), al-Jubba 3 ! (d. 915) and Abu Hashim (d. 
933), dwelt at length on these two divisions which amounted in fact to 
primary and secondary operations. Sounds, pains and composition were 
asserted to be generated or secondary effects; others, like will and similar 
psychic phenomena, as primary. Still others, such as the modes ( akwan ) 
of motion, rest, composition and location, were sometimes regarded as 
primary, sometimes as secondary. As to the external accidents of colors, 
tastes, sounds and smells, as well as life, power and body, they were 
produced neither directly nor indirecdy by man, but only by God, either 
throught a cause (. sabab ) or without a cause. 28 

This highly sophisticated disquisition on the types of action and their 
relation to the agent, who was asserted to be responsible for them, led the 
Mu c tazilah to speculate on the will and the way in which its object ( mur - 
ad) emanated from it and affected the external objects coming within its 
purview. The act of willing is known intuitively to us, according to 
c Abd-al-Jabbar, in exactly the same way as the act of believing, desiring 
or thinking is, and accordingly requires no proof. For, as he writes, “no 
rational person can deny that he is able to intend the action, will or choose 
it, as well as discriminate between this specific condition (of choice) and 


26 Maqalaty II, 403f, Cf. al-Mughni , IX, 11, and M. Fakhry, History oj Islamic 
Philosophy , 49f. 

27 Ibid. , II, 407. Cf. al-Mughni , IX, 11. c Abd al-Jabbar reports the vacdlation of this 
scholar on the author of this kind of action, whom he identified sometimes with God, 
sometimes with physical objects. Cf. also al-Milal , 1,71; al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayn al-Firaq , 
Beirut, 1973, 319 and 328. 

28 Ibid. , IX, 13f. Cf. 125f. 
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that of aversion, or between what he wills (or wants) from himself and 
from another.” 29 

A fundamental characteristic of the willed action is its correspondence 
with what the will originally intended. For it is logically impossible that 
the action should occur in a determinate way, unless the will has deliber¬ 
ately determined this occurrence, and brought it about through the organs 
of the body. 30 In this and other respects, the will differs from both wish 
and desire in the following ways: (a) will determines the occurrence of the 
action, as just mentioned, but desire does not, (b) will may be directed 
towards a repugnant object, but desire may not, (c) enjoyment is a by¬ 
product of desire, but not of will, (d) desire may grow or wane, whereas 
the will remains constant, and (e) will is within our power, but desire is 
not. Likewise, wish differs from will in a number of ways: (a) it can have 
a bearing on the past, as when we wish that what is done be undone, (b) 
it does not affect the object of wishing in any way, whereas will certainly 
does, as the theory of ‘generation’ incidentally assumes, (c) will can be¬ 
come its own object, as when we will to will, but wish cannot, and (d) will 
has an opposite, but wish does not. 31 . 

The object of willing is simply defined by c Abd al-Jabbar and his 
masters as that which is known to be possible, excluding thereby the im¬ 
possible, in the sense of (a) what can never come to be in the absolute sense 
or (b) what can never come to be in a particular way. 32 As to what ought 
to be willed, the author denies that it depends on the willed object and ar¬ 
gues instead that it depends on the motive (dd c i) which impels the agent 
to choose, as long as his will is not shackled. As to the act of willing itself, 
it is not an object of willing for him, despite the assertion to the contrary. 
That is why, as he states, that which is generated by reasoning cannot be 
willed, until one comes to know that it belongs to the category of belief 
or certain knowledge. In other words, one must understand first that it 
is an object of knowledge, either in the weak or the strong sense. 

The key concept in this argumentation is the consciousness of the con¬ 
nection of the will to its object; when the motive has determined the will 
of the agent, he cannot but will it, as a matter of necessity. For, as his 
master Abu Hashim apparently held, it is impossible that the agent should 
know what he is doing without willing it; this would entail that he could 
‘hate’ what he is doing or will its opposite. 33 Nevertheless, the will does 
not determine the action necessarily; it would otherwise have to determine 


29 Al-Mughni , VI, ii, 8. 

30 Ibid., VI, ii, 22. 

31 Al-Mughni, VI, ii, 35f. 

^2 Ibid., VI, ii, 78. 

33 Al-Mughni , VI, ii, 80. The Arabic for hate, yakrah , is the antonym of will, yurid\ 
hence the plausibility of this argument. 
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all the consequences of this action, including the actions of others, insofar 
as they are caught up in the network of conditions stemming from it. This, 
however, is impossible, because the will of the agent can, by definition, 
affect his own action only. The illusion that the will determines the willed 
object necessarily arises from the observation that they always occur in 
conjunction; such conjunction does not entail causal determination, 
however, only temporal contiguity. This contiguity itself is not necessary, 
since the will can either precede the object or occur together with it. It fol¬ 
lows that it is neither the will nor the object, but rather the ‘motive’ 
(da z i) y that determines both. 34 

The moral implications of this view are not far to seek. If the will deter¬ 
mined the object in every way, it would have to determine its goodness 
or badness as well, but as we have seen, the Mu c tazilah regarded these 
two moral categories as intrinsic or objective properties of the action 
which depended neither on the will of man nor that of God. The will sim¬ 
ply determines that the action should occur in a certain way, which is sub¬ 
sequently characterized as objectively good or bad. Some actions, it is 
true, are morally determined by the will of God, such as the performance 
of the ritual prayer and other religious observances; thereupon they be¬ 
come acts of worship through the will. Such actions, however, belong to 
the category of religious, rather than moral obligation. 35 

Should the agent will what he knows with certainty to be evil, his will 
would be unquestionably evil and the corresponding action unquestiona¬ 
bly blameworthy. However, to will what is only deductively known to be 
evil cannot be as readily determined from a moral standpoint. Its moral 
quality should first be deductively determined. Once it is established that 
it is morally evil, such as commanding what is intolerable, then it will be 
unquestionably proved that willing it is evil. The same is true of willing 
the good to no avail or in vain ( c abathan ), for the futility of the action is 
evil, and to will such futility is equally evil. God’s actions could not there¬ 
fore be spoken of as entirely without purpose, without derogating from 
His wisdom and justice. 36 The two propositions, that God can command 
the intolerable {ma la yutaq) and will the creation of the universe for no 
reason, were, as will appear from the next section, two major aspects of 
the polemic between the Mu c tazilah and their opponents. 


III. Divine Wisdom and Justice 

If human capacity is regarded as the first cornerstone of Mu c tazilite 


3 * Al-Mughni , VI, ii, 88. 

35 Ibid ., VI, ii, 94 and 99. 

36 Al-Mughni } VI, ii, 99. 
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ethics, the justice and wisdom of God are the two other cornerstones of 
this distinctly theological ethics. The former tended to be interpreted in 
autonomous terms, but could obviously not be entirely divorced from 
their theodicy or their conception of God’s role in the world, and in partic¬ 
ular His relation to man. 

As we have seen, the intrinsic goodness or badness of actions can be 
established on purely rational grounds; theological arguments can, 
however, be advanced in support of this quasi-deontological theory of 
right and wrong and reinforce it thereby in no small measure against the 
attacks of theological adversaries, such as the Ash c arite Voluntarists and 
the Jahmite and Hanbalite Determinists. 

The Mu c tazilah argued that the claim that God can will evil, apart 
from being rationally repugnant, can be rebutted on the ground that it en¬ 
tails frivolity (safah) or futility ( c abaih ) on the part of God. In addition, 
to induce man to desire evil and be repelled by the good contradicts the 
very essence of desire, as the urge to will the good, and of revulsion, as 
the urge to avoid evil. It would also rob man of the opportunity to earn 
the reward meted out by God to those who choose the right. 37 

Moreover, to will evil is evil. Accordingly, God can neither will the evil 
done by others nor initiate it Himself. If one were to object, in the manner 
of Voluntarists and Determinists, that the divine act of willing determines 
the goodness of the action, just as the divine prohibition determines its 
badness, one would be reminded that this claim is irreconcilable with the 
intrinsic morality of action, which we have already established. 38 The act 
of commanding or prohibition, as indeed the status or condition of its 
author, is entirely irrelevant to the goodness or badness of the action; 
otherwise any command, regardless of its author or its merit, would be 
right, and any prohibition would be wrong, but this would obviously 
make a mockery of the very distinction between good and evil, and render 
these two irreducible concepts purely arbitrary. 

The theological complement of this argument is skillfully presented by 
c Abd al-Jabbar. Prior to revelation ( al-sarrf ), man cannot be expected to 
recognize certain actions as obligatory except through natural reason, as 
shown by the case of atheists and naturalists, such as the already- 
mentioned Brahmins ( ol-Barahi mah ), who deny revelation altogether. 39 
It follows that he cannot be bound by any (moral) obligations whatsoever, 
since he cannot be expected to rationally anticipate the revealed com¬ 
mands upon which obligation turns. 40 


37 Al-Mughni , VI, ii, 218f. 

38 See supra , 33, and al-Mughni , VI, i, 102f. 

39 See supra , 34, note 10. 

40 Al-Mughni, VI, ii, 232. 
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It is, moreover, incompatible with God's justice, affirmed repeatedly 
in the Koran. 41 God could not without self-contradiction will injustice 
and command it. Nor could He dispense His graces, such as the grace of 
guidance ( al-hady ) or provision ( rizq ), freely to some and deny them to 
others. Indeed, the very conception of such graces, especially guidance, 
implies that they are dispensed universally, rather than selectively. Those 
who persist in their error and refuse to be guided obviously have only 
themselves to blame. 42 

Whether God could be described as capable (qadir) of doing wrong and 
refraining from right was apparently a highly debatable question in theo¬ 
logical circles, both Mujbirite and Mu c tazilite, and it is not without in¬ 
terest to note that, in consonance with their vindication of divine justice, 
the Mu c tazilites, including al-Nazzam, al-Aswarl (d. middle ninth cen¬ 
tury) and al-Jahiz (d. 868), denied this thesis, despite the protestations of 
their opponents that this would entail the limitation of God's power. 
Other Mu c tazilites, like Abu’l-Hudhayl, Abu Hashim and c Abd al-Jab- 
bar, however, qualified this thesis in a subtle way. God, they argued, is 
capable of wrongdoing, but does not actually do wrong, by virtue of His 
wisdom and mercy, thereby satisfying the double requirement of omnipo¬ 
tence and justice. 43 

c Abd al-Jabbar inveighs in particular against the Mujbirite view that 
the denial of God’s capability of wrong-doing involves a limitation of His 
power, on the grounds that it rests on a misconception of the relation be¬ 
tween His actions and His will. The divine will bears either on what is an 
object of God’s power or that of His creatures, including man. That which 
is an object of divine power is inexorable and irreversible; that which is 
an object of the creature’s power is either compulsory or voluntary. The 
fact that voluntary actions do not always accord with the divine will does 
not entail any deficiency or weakness in God, since it was His intent ini¬ 
tially that the agent should choose the action freely and earn thereby the 
reward attached to the deed. Should the agent nonetheless fail to act right¬ 
ly, the responsibility should be imputed to his ‘evil choice’ rather than to 
God’s. 44 

A major corollary of divine justice, as conceived by the Mu c tazilah, 
was the duty incumbent on God to act in accordance with the universal 
precepts of wisdom. The three test cases of this thesis that were actively 
debated in theological circles were: (a) whether God had created mankind 


41 c Abd al-Jabbar quotes the following Koranic verses: 3:108; 40:31. 

42 Al-Mughni , VI, ii, 238f. 

43 Al-Mughni , VI, i, 127f. Cf. al-Ash c ari, Maqalat, I, 200f. and II, 555f. 

44 Al-Mughni , VI, ii, 256f. and 274. 
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for a reason ( c illah ), (b) whether God could demand what is intolerable 
(ma Idyutaq ), and (c) whether God could torture the innocent, without any 
reward (bila z iwad). 

Some of the Mu c tazilah, such as c Abbad ibn Sulayman (d. 864), de¬ 
nied that God’s creation had a reason, or, such as Mu c ammar, 45 that 
the infinite series of reasons could be exhausted, every reason according 
to them having a reason ad infinitum , but the majority asserted in response 
to the first question that God had created mankind for a positive reason, 
which they identified with their own advantage ( manfa c ah ). 

c Abd al-Jabbar regards the first thesis as an instance of the more 
general maxim that God can only act for the sake of the good ( al-hasan ). 
To prove his point, he impales the opponent on the horns of a dilemma: 
whether God created mankind (a) to benefit, (b) to harm, or (c) neither 
to benefit nor to harm it. (b) and (c) are incompatible with God’s justice 
and wisdom—in the first case, because God’s intent would be definitely 
evil, and this is contrary to His justice, and in the second, because a know¬ 
ing agent ( z alim ) must act for the sake of a definite purpose, and this we 
know from (b) to be the good. It follows that God can only create mankind 
in order to benefit it. 46 The subsidiary alternative that God has created 
the world accidentally (bi’l-ittifaq) is discounted on the ground that the 
creation of every entity in its specific location clearly proves that it was 
created for a purpose. 47 

What befits God to create in the first instance, according to this theo¬ 
logian, is a living, perceiving ( mudrik ) and desiring entity. Such an entity 
need not direct its perception or desire, and consequently the satisfaction 
of desire, towards anything external to it; in other words, its activity of 
perception or desire could be entirely self-centered. The other attributes 
we associate with the living, such as power, knowledge and will, are not 
necessary; God is not compelled therefore to create them. Even the crea¬ 
tion of space and time, as well as the vault of heaven and the orb of the 
world, is not necessary for vindicating God’s goodness, since it is possible 
for the living, perceiving and desiring entity to achieve its goal, which is 
pleasure, without any of these external conditions. 48 From this it appears 
that by the ‘advantage’ stipulated by this theologian and his school should 
be understood as pleasure, or the satisfaction of desire. This pleasure is 
of two kinds: (a) direct or conducive to this satisfaction instantly, and (b) 


45 Al-Ash c ari, Maqaldt , I, 253. Cf. al-Khayyat. K. al-Inti$dr , 26. Cf. Daiber, 
Mu c ammar f 236f. 

46 Al-Mughni, XI, 58f. 

47 Ibid ., 66. 

48 Ibid ., 72. 
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indirect or attended by temporary pain, but resulting in eventual satisfac¬ 
tion. The hedonistic theory, which defines pleasure as relief from pain, 
adopted as we shall see by contemporary philosophers such as Miska- 
wayh, is rejected by c Abd al-Jabbar on the grounds that certain positive 
pleasures, on the one hand, and certain positive pains, on the other, are 
intuitively known to be generically different; we could not without cir¬ 
cularity define one in terms of the other. 49 

More pertinent to his theological purposes, perhaps is c Abd al- 
Jabbar’s division of advantages into deserved and undeserved. The 
former is subdivided into (a) what is earned by the agent as a reward for 
his actions, and (b) what is dispensed by someone else as restitution or 
payment of what is due. Undeserved reward, on the other hand, is a mat¬ 
ter of gracious benevolence ( tafaddul ) on the part of the benefactor. It fol¬ 
lows that God’s actions are good in four different respects: (a) insofar as 
they benefit man directly, such as the creation of life or reason, (b) insofar 
as they benefit him indirectly, such as the creation of animals and inani¬ 
mate objects to serve him, (c) insofar as they are conducive to his being 
rewarded for his good deeds, such as the creation of obligation and pains, 
and (d) insofar as they are conducive to the creation of the world at large 
in a specific way. 50 

God, however, is not compelled, by reason of His essential goodness, 
as the Neo-Platonists have argued, to create this world or any other at the 
specific time He has created it. For “the knowledge of the goodness of the 
object by the agent does not entail its production necessarily, but. simply 
the possibility of choosing it for that reason, and the fact that, accordingly, 
His choice would be good for that reason (. . .) For motives do not necessi¬ 
tate the action, but only that its choice is more justifiable than any 
other.” 51 In short, God is at liberty to create or not to create the world 
at any time or in any manner He pleases, through an act of gratuitous 
benevolence {tafaddul). This was obviously c Abd al-Jabbar’s answer to 
those Ash c arites and Determinists who accused the Mu c tazilah and the 
Neo-Platonists of subjecting God to a creative imperative which He could 
not violate. And it is noteworthy that Muslim Neo-Platonists, like al- 
Farabl and Ibn Slna, were in fact driven by the inexorable logic of divine 
goodness to describe the emanation of the world from God in necessary 
or quasi-necessary terms. 52 

With this rigorous conception of the justice and wisdom of God went 


49 Ibid., XI, 80, cf. infra, 72. 

50 Ibid., XI, 84f* 

51 Ibid., 98. Cf. p. 125. 

52 See M. Fakhry, History of Islamic Philosophy, 118 and 156f. 
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the Mu c tazilite thesis that God could not demand the intolerable from 
His creation. The very concept of obligation ( takllf ), as well as the already 
mentioned imperative of grace or benevolence, logically entailed that 
God’s demands be rationally tolerable. In their desire to magnify God’s 
power, the Determinists and Ash c arites who went so far as to ascribe to 
God the capacity to demand the intolerable tended in fact to derogate from 
His wisdom and justice, according to the Mu c tazilah. 53 

The concrete instance of demanding the intolerable or perpetrating it 
was the capacity, ascribed to God by the Determinists and the Ash c a- 
rites, to inflict unrequited pain on His creatures. Accordingly, the discus¬ 
sion of suffering figured prominently in theological treatises. Its reality, 
like that of other psychic affections, is for c Abd al-Jabbar unquestion¬ 
able. 54 Its divisions are two: (a) some pains are praiseworthy, such as 
putting up with hardship for the sake of a noble cause, or bearing a small 
pain for the sake of a greater advantage, and (b) other pains are entirely 
evil, because they result in unqualified injury ( darar ). An agent is not justi¬ 
fied in inflicting the latter type of pain on others, for such infliction is en¬ 
tirely unjust (. zulm ), injustice being defined as 4 ‘every action not attended 
by an advantage exceeding it, or aimed at warding off an undeserved or 
inordinate injury.” 55 So long as the action is a cause of unqualified inju¬ 
ry ( darar ), and so long as it is pointless or futile (' z abath ), it is an unquali¬ 
fied evil, regardless of whether it is perpetrated by God or man. It follows 
therefore that the claim of the Mujbirah and their followers that God can 
torture children and brutes and inflict other forms of sickness or suffering 
on mankind, is entirely false. It was predicated on the thesis, universally 
rejected by the Mu c tazilah, as will appear more clearly in the next 
chapter, that actions of this kind are perfectly justified since they are per¬ 
formed by God. The goodness or badness of actions was for them entirely 
independent of the status of the agent or his relationship to the action, be¬ 
ing intrinsic qualities intuitively known by reason as self-evident. 56 We 
should not, however, in determining the moral quality of a painful action, 
overlook the many aspects of the action, which, though prima facie evil, 
may in reality be good. Thus pain or injury should only be regarded as 
unqualified evil once the following conditions are fulfilled: (a) it is not 
counterbalanced by a greater advantage, (b) it is not counterbalanced by 
the repulsion of a greater pain or injury, (c) it is not requited altogether, 
and (d) it is not an object of belief ( zann ) rather than of certainty. 57 


53 Al-Mughni , XIV, 156f. 

54 Ibid ., XIII, 229f. 

55 Ibid. , 298f. 

56 Ibid. , 303f. Cf. al-Baghdadi, Uful al-Din, Istanbul, 1928, 240f. and al-Baqillanl, al- 
Tamhid , ed. R.J. McCarthy, Beirut, 1957, 254 and 341 f. 

57 Ibid ., 316f. 
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ETHICAL VOLUNTARISM: 

THE EARLY DETERMINISTS AND THE ASH C ARITES 

I. The Divine will as the Ground of Right and Wrong 

The Mu c tazilite theologians, who, as we have seen, had developed in 
the ninth century a quasi-deontological theory of right and wrong fit into 
a peculiar theological framework, were arguing against an established 
theory, attributed by c Abd al-Jabbar and other heresiographers to the 
Mujbirah, or early Determinists. 

Three major representatives of this school are mentioned by al- 
Ash c arl, our earliest authority, and his successors: Jahm ibn Safwan (d. 
746), Dirar ibn c Amr (d. middle of eighth century) who is sometimes 
regarded as a Mu c tazilite, and al-Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Najjar (d. 
middle of the ninth century). Other less important figures are Muham¬ 
mad ibn c fsa, nick-named Burghuth (the Flea) and Bishr ibn Ghiyath 
al-MarlsI (d. ca 33). 1 From the scant information that has come down to 
us, it appears that these Determinists were unanimous that God is the real 
author of every action or occurrence in the world, and that accordingly 
voluntary actions are imputed to man purely metaphorically. In fact, as 
one authority has put it, 4 ‘actions are imputed to him, just sis they are im¬ 
puted to inanimate objects, and just as we say (for instance) that the tree 
bore fruit, water flowed, the stone moved, the sun rose and set (. . .)” 2 

Apart from this Determinist maxim, their teaching revealed considera¬ 
ble divergence, but it is significant that they did not devote as much atten¬ 
tion to the distinction between right and wrong as their Mu c tazilite 
rivals had done. However, it is a*fair inference from their general theologi¬ 
cal and moral presuppositions that they identified right with what God 
wills or commands and wrong with what He prohibits. Jahm, the most il¬ 
lustrious Determinist we are told by al-Ash c arI, surprisingly accepted 
(intahala) the Mu c tazilite theory of right and wrong-, or approved 
(ma c ruf) and disapproved ( munkar ), as he had accepted their view of the 
created Koran and the identity of attribute and essence in God. 3 


1 See al-Ash c ari, Maqalat , I, 279-85; al-Shahrastani, al-Milal , I, 85-91 and al- 
Baghdadi, al-Farq , 195-202. 

2 Al-Milal , I, 87. 

3 See al-Ash c ari, Maqalat , I, 279 and al-Khayyat, K. al-Intisar , 92. 
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More sophisticated, however, was the speculation of al-Najjar, a vehe¬ 
ment rival of al-Nazzam, on the question of right and wrong. He is report¬ 
ed to have argued that actions, whether right or wrong, are of the creation 
(khalq) of God, and the doing (fi Q l) of man—an obvious rebuttal of the 
Mu c tazilite thesis that man is the ‘creator* of his deeds. His conception 
of the divine will, however, was so encompassing that it left nothing out, 
whether in the domain of acting or willing, so that both good and evil, 
justice and injustice were comprehended within it. It followed therefore 
that the very determination of right and wrong was, according to him, an 
object of this will. When empowered to act, through the capacity 
(istitd c ah) which God creates in him at the time of action, as the 
Ash c arites were to hold a generation later, it was still possible for ‘an act 
of obedience* to exist apart from the act of disobedience, or sin, cor¬ 
responding to it simply through the divine determination. 4 He also al¬ 
lowed that God could punish innocent children in the life to come or with¬ 
hold punishment from them, as He pleased. His many writings on such 
subjects as justice and injustice, the ‘necessitating’, capacity, the divine 
decree and predestination (qada? wa-qadar), although lost, strongly sug¬ 
gest that al-Najjar was exercised by many of the problems which exercised 
the Mu c tazilite theologians as well, and that he had in fact reacted 
against their ethical rationalism by seeking the ground of good and evil 
in the divine will. 5 

However, these early Determinists were superseded in the tenth centu¬ 
ry by the Ash c arites, who virtually took over all their major tenets, to 
refine and develop them. Almost simultaneously, Abu Mansur al- 
Maturldi of Samarqand (d. 944) developed, in his Kitab al-Tawhid , a 
voluntarist ethical theory which was analogous to that of al-Ash c ari. 
Thus on the questions of divine justice and wisdom, creation and acquisi¬ 
tion and the nature of right and wrong, their positions are almost identi¬ 
cal. Accordingly, the dependence of both the Ash c arite and Maturldi 
schools on their Mujbirite predecessors is confirmed; the identity of their 
views on such fundamental issues could not have been purely fortuitous. 6 

The impact of the Ash c arite school has been so decisive in the subse¬ 
quent history of Islamic theology and ethics that al-Maturldi’s contribu¬ 
tion to the ethical controversy can be accorded no more than a casual men¬ 
tion; besides, it lacked the subtlety and sophistication of parallel 
contributions by Ash c arite doctors, whose thought is far more proto¬ 
typical. 


4 Al-Ash c ari, Maqalat , I, 283. 

5 For a list of his writings,, see Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist , Cairo, 269. 

6 For al-MatundFs views, see Kitab al-Tawhid , ed. F. Kholeif, Beirut, 1970, 215f., 
22If., 225f. et passim. 
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Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash c ari (d. 935), the founder of the school which was 
named after him, took an almost diametrically opposed stand on all the 
major ethical questions adumbrated by the Mu c tazilah. Thus on the 
question of the obligation, he denied that reason stipulates anything as 
morally or religiously necessary. The knowledge of God, for instance, 
may be attained ( tahsul ) through reason, but it becomes obligatory ( tajib) 
only through revelation. Similarly, gratitude, rewarding the pious and 
punishing the sinner are ‘necessitated’ through revelation, rather than 
through reason. For, as al-Shahrastani (d. 1153), a subtle and erudite 
Ash c arite author, has put it: “Upon God nothing is rationally incum¬ 
bent, neither the good nor the better, not even grace (lutj ). For whatso¬ 
ever is stipulated by reason as a matter of necessitating wisdom, can be 
countered by its contrary from a different standpoint.” 7 The very con¬ 
cept of obligation is not incumbent upon God insofar as it entails no ad¬ 
vantage to Him or wards off any injury. Not that God is incapable of 
imparting every grace or advantage to mankind, but the ground of im¬ 
parting it is not any abstract moral precept, such as the Mu c tazilite con¬ 
cept of divine justice and wisdom, but rather the unfettered and gratuitous 
benevolence ( ifdal , tafaddul) of the Benefactor Who, as the Koran has put 
it, “shall not be questioned as to what He does, but they shall be ques¬ 
tioned.” 8 

We have in this account of obligation the complete reversal of the posi¬ 
tion of the Mu c tazilah to which al-Ash c arI had until his fortieth year ac¬ 
tually subscribed. That this was the consensus of the Ash c arite school in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries may be inferred from the list of fun¬ 
damental principles ( usul ) accepted by the mass of Ash c arite theologians 
and set forth by an eminent Ash c arite authority of the eleventh century, 
c Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 1037), in al-Farq bayn al-Firaq. 

The actions of responsible agents are divided by al-Baghdadi into: (a) 
obligatory ( wajib ), (b) prohibited ( mahzur ), (c) promulgated ( masnun ), (d) 
bad ( makruh ), and (e) permissible ( mubah ). 9 By obligatory we are to un¬ 
derstand what God has commanded as a matter of necessity in such a way 
that its omission is a sin deserving of punishment. By prohibited, on the 
other hand, we are to understand what God has countermanded in such 
a way that its perpetration is likewise deserving of punishment. The 
promulgated action is in an intermediate position: whoever performs it 
will be rewarded, but whoever omits it will not be punished. The bad, on 
the other hand, is that action whose omission is rewarded whereas its per- 


7 Al-Milal , I, 102. 

8 Koran, 21:23 (trams. Arberry). 

9 Cf. c Abd al-Jabbar’s list, supra , 32. 
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petration is left unpunished. Finally, the permissible is not an object of re¬ 
ward or punishment at all. 10 

The grounds for such an obligation, whether in the domain of speaking 
or acting, is God’s command and prohibition. Had no command (amr) or 
prohibition ( nahy ) emanated from God, the human agent would have been 
liable to no obligation whatsoever, contrary to the contention of the 
Mu c tazilah and the Barahimah, who alleged that obligation is a matter 
of reasoning or deduction, accessible to man prior to the advent of reve¬ 
lation. * 11 

Al-Juwaynl (d. 1085), illustrious teacher of al-Ghazall, confirms this 
account of al-Baghdadl. The only grounds of moral goodness or badness 
is, for him, revelation (sam c ) and the religious law (. shar c ). For nothing is 
good in itself or bad in itself, because goodness and badness are neither 
generic nor essential qualities of the action. The good is what is com¬ 
manded by the religious law, whereas the bad is what is proscribed. 12 

The claim of the Mu c tazilah that goodness and badness, being essen¬ 
tial characteristics of the action, can be rationally known is rejected by this 
Ash c arite author, on the grounds that the presumption of intuitive cer¬ 
tainty in the apprehension of good and evil is contradicted by the disagree¬ 
ment of vast numbers of people on the allegedly certain maxims of morali¬ 
ty. Moreover, many actions deemed necessarily bad by the Mu c tazilah, 
such as unrequited suffering, are attributed to God and consequently 
regarded as positively good; accordingly, the goodness of such actions 
cannot be an intrinsic quality intuitively and indubitably known through 
reason. 13 

The other Mu c tazilite argument already discussed in the previous 
chapter, 14 that the goodness and badness of certain actions is rationally 
known even to those who, like the Brahmins and the atheists, deny revela¬ 
tion altogether, is discounted by al-Juwaynl on the grounds that it rests 
on an equivocation. Those irreligious groups do not have a certain 
knowledge ( c ilm ) of right and wrong, but only belief ( i c tiqad ). More¬ 
over, many actions regarded by them as evil, such as slaughtering animals 
and inflicting pain and hardship on them, are regarded as perfectly per¬ 
missible by the majority of mankind. 15 

A related Mu c tazilite argument, which has also been broached ear- 


10 See al-Baghdadr, al-Farq , 337. Cf. Usui al Din, 207f. 

11 Al-Farq, 338. 

12 Al-Juwaynl, al-Irshad, 148f. 

13 Ibid., 150. 


14 See supra, 34. 

15 Al-Irshad, 151. 
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Her, is that reasonable men everywhere regard charity ( ihsan ), rescuing 
the drowning and coming to the aid of the dying as good, injustice and 
aggression as evil, regardless of whether they have been stipulated by 
revelation or not. The goodness or badness of such actions is rooted in cus¬ 
tomary usage ( c adah ). It is refuted by al-Juwaynl on the grounds that 
many actions, such as allowing slaves to engage in debauchery, are repre¬ 
hensible, whereas the lawgiver has permitted them. 16 

The second major line of reasoning adopted by al-Juwaynl in refuting 
the deontological position of the Mu c tazilah is the consideration of the 
connotation of the term obligatory ( wdjib ). Obligatory, according to him, 
may mean what devolves as a duty either upon man or upon God. In the 
first instance, obligatory is synonymous with the rationally good, and the 
Ash c arite strictures against the Mu c tazilite position on this score have 
already been examined. In the second, obligation, insofar as it involves 
the notion of constraint ( ijab, ilzam ), is not applicable at all, since God is 
not liable to any constraint whatsoever. In addition, it involves a relation¬ 
ship of subordination between commander and subject, which does not 
apply to God, the ‘Supreme Commander’, either. Finally, insofar as it 
refers to actions whose omission may result in injury, obligation does not 
apply to God, the Being who is neither liable to injury or advantage, nor 
to pleasure or pain. 17 

In his major scholastic treatise, Nihayat al-Iqdam , which marks in may 
ways the culmination of the scholastic Islamic tradition, al-Shahrastani, 
a generation later, marshalls an array of even more sophisticated argu¬ 
ments to support the Ash c arite position on the grounds of goodness and 
badness. Like al-Juwaynl, he denies that these two categories are intrinsic 
properties of acting, entailing per se reward or punishment, praise or 
reproach, respectively. The alleged certainty of these two moral concepts 
is to be distinguished from theoretical certainty. If we imagine a person 
born fully competent to understand and reason, but one who has not 
received any moral education of any kind, he will recognize at once the 
truth of the proposition that two is larger than one, but will suspend judge¬ 
ment on the proposition that lying is bad, or that it entails reproach from 
God. This clearly shows, according to al-Shahrastani, that there is no 
analogy between theoretical and moral propositions. 18 The definition of 
truth is conformity between the statement and the fact, whereas falsehood 
is their divergence. He who apprehends this conformity or divergence will 
recognize the truth or falsity of a statement, without apprehending its 


is Ibid., 153. 

1 7 Ibid., 156ff. 

,8 See Nihayat al-Iqdam , ed. A. Guillaume, London, 1934, 39If. 
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goodness or badness. It follows that these two moral concepts do not form 
part of the essential attributes of the statement and are not necessarily con¬ 
joined to it. Hence some true assertions are blameworthy, such as inform¬ 
ing on the movements of a fugitive prophet, and very often good and bad 
are predicated of actions, in accordance with conventions prevalent at a 
certain time or place, whereby people designate as bad what is harmful 
’ to them, and good what is profitable. 19 

An interesting variation on this “intuitionist” theory is attributed to 
the philosophers, by whom al-Shahrastanl obviously means the Neo- 
Platonists of the type of Ibn Slna. Those philosophers, he argues, divide 
being into absolute good, absolute evil and a mixture of both. The abso¬ 
lute good is identified by them with the desirable in itself, whereas the ab¬ 
solute evil is identified with the undesirable in itself, and the mixed type 
with the partly desirable, partly undesirable in itself. Now it is indubita¬ 
ble, according to them, that the desirable is morally good ( mustahsan ) and 
the undesirable is bad, ‘sound human nature’ calling us to choose the first 
and shun the second, regardless of whether it is prescribed by a lawgiver 
(shari c ) or not. Examples of the first type of actions are the virtues of 
temperance, generosity, courage and succor; examples of the second one, 
the corresponding vices. 

Moreover, the perfection of man consists in fulfilling his intellectual 
and practical capabilities, by emulating God and the spiritual beings, 
according to the measure of human capacity. Religions have simply con¬ 
firmed what reason has already discovered, rather than modify or alter it; 
these would have been unnecessary but for the deficiencies of individual 
reasons and their liability to error. Accordingly, divine wisdom has stipu¬ 
lated that religious ordinances and beliefs be laid down, so as to guide 
mankind to the modes of right living and inform them of the rewards and 
punishments meted out to them in the life-to-come, to insure thereby the 
preservation of their species and of the universal order of the world. 20 

In his rebuttal, al-Shahrastanl observes that the philosophers’ threefold 
division of being is contradicted by their well-known equation of being 
with goodness and non-being with evil. This twofold division, however, 
leaves undetermined the moral status of actions, which varies with vary¬ 
ing relations and circumstances and cannot be known speculatively. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the nature of obligation and the reward and punishment at¬ 
tached to it cannot be known either. 


19 Ibid ., 373. Cf. al-Juwaynl, al-hsHad , 143. 

20 Ibid ., 375. Cf. al-Shahrastanl’s account of Ibn Slna’s theory of good and evil and 
their moral implications, in al-Milal wa’l-Nihal , II, 39f. and Ibn Slna, Ahwal al-NaJs , ed. 
A.F. al-Ahwani, Cairo, 1952, 127f. 
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Al-Shahrastam further observes that the philosophers’ theory of happi¬ 
ness and misery, predicated on the actualization of man’s intellectual apti¬ 
tudes, is shot through with difficulties. According to them, this actualiza¬ 
tion depends ultimately on the Necessary Being, who through the 
intermediary of the active intellect, fulfills the intellectual and moral na¬ 
ture of man and otherwise operates in the world. Individual intellects, ar¬ 
gues al-Shahrastanl in rebuttal of this view, may elicit intuitively the first 
principles depending on them, but may not elicit the mode of their neces¬ 
sity or whether they are universally obligatory or not. Only the prophet 
assisted and inspired by God can. That is why we hold, he concludes, that 
the principles of knowledge are known through reason, but become ob¬ 
ligatory through revelation only. 21 

What determines the validity of obligations in the Mu c tazilite view, 
as we have seen, is ultimately divine wisdom. The Mu c tazilah, accord¬ 
ing to this Ash c arite doctor, simply misunderstood the connotation of 
wisdom. By wisdom we should understand, he argues, “the occurrence 
of the action in accordance with the foreknowledge [of the agent], regard¬ 
less of whether any interest or purpose is involved or not.” 22 God’s ac¬ 
tions are by definition wise, insofar as they invariably occur in accordance 
with His foreknowledge, and are conditioned by no other factor than His 
will. In fact, the whole concept of an obligation incumbent on God, or of 
a necessary desert ( istihqaq ) due to the creature, is entirely irrational; God, 
who has dispensed to mankind His infinite blessings is under no obliga¬ 
tion to reward them, or even to create them in the first place. 

Another argument may be advanced against the concept of an obliga¬ 
tion rationally incumbent on God. Prior to revelation, reason could not 
discover the truth of the proposition that God is the author of those com¬ 
mands or prohibitions which constitute the substance of obligation ( tak - 
lif), since the attribute of commanding and prohibiting is not an essential 
attribute of God. 23 By this subtle argument, al-Shahrastanl appears to 
mean that, being relational attributes, commanding and prohibiting can¬ 
not be rationally predicated of God prior to the act of His commanding, 
through the intermediary of the Prophet, certain actions as lawful and 
prohibiting others as unlawful. Reason can establish at best the possibility 
(jawaz) of these attributes prior to the revelation of God’s commands and 
prohibitions, but not their necessity. 


21 Nihayat, 391f. 

22 Ibid ., 385. 

23 Ibid ., 385. 
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II. Capacity and Acquisition ( kasb ) 




The early Dcterminists ( Mujbirah ), as we have already mentioned, tended 
to rule out the role of the agent in human activity and to refer, probably 
in agreement with the general predestinarian sentiments of the public and 
the learned Traditionists, all activity to God. The Ash c arite doctors 
were in sympathy with the substance of this Determinist view, but tried, 
on the one hand, to offer dialectical justification for it and, on the other 
hand, to reconcile it to the phenomenon of human responsibility. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they rejected, as we are also told by al-Baghdadl, the two ex¬ 
treme theses of the Mujbirah and the Mu c tazilah. By describing man as 
the ‘creator’ ( khaliq ) of his deeds, in the manner of late Mu c tazilite 
authors, 24 the former had repudiated the uniqueness of God as sole Crea¬ 
tor; the latter had repudiated His justice. 25 The Ash c arites substituted 
for the determinism ( jabr) of the first group and the libertarianism ( qadar) 
of the second, the concept of acquisition ( kasb or iktisab ), which became 
from the tenth century on the touchstone of orthodoxy in religious circles. 

This elusive concept was given a certain measure of articulation by the 
Ash c arite doctor al-Baqillanl (d. 1013), probably for the first time. In 
his best-known work, al-Tamhid , he brings out vividly the relation be¬ 
tween the three foregoing cognate concepts. Is man capable ( mustatf ) of 
earning {kasb) the credit for his action, he asks in the opening part of the 
chapter dealing with capacity ( istila z ah ), and answers this question in 
the affirmative. He adds by way of amplification that man knows instinc¬ 
tively {min nafsih ) the difference between voluntary actions, such as stand¬ 
ing up or sitting, and involuntary actions, such as trembling or convul¬ 
sion. He knows likewise that the two types of action do not differ in point 
of genus, place or will, but rather in point of the power created in him by 
God at the very moment of performing the voluntary’ action. 26 

Although it may appear at first sight that acquisition {kasb) of the action 
is not really different from creating {khalq) it, and that accordingly the 
Ash c arite position on the subject of free will or self-determination {qadar) 
is identical with that of their predecessors, the Determinists, further 
reflection reveals a commendable preoccupation on the part of the 
Ash c arites with the problem of finding some ground for distinguishing 
between them, on the one hand, and restoring a measure of responsibility 
to the human agent, from which he had been completely robbed by the 
Determinists, on the other. 


24 See al-Juwayni, al-Irshad , 106. 

25 Al-Baghdadl, al-Farq , 328. 

26 Al-Tamhid, 286f. 
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In seeking to determine this ground, al-Shahrastanl, expounding and 
defending the methods of al-Ash c ari and al-Baqillanl on the subject of 
acquisition, reduces it to: (a) the mode or scope of the knowledge of the 
object by the Creator or agent, and (b) the type of relationship of the ob¬ 
ject to the agent. The Creator has an all-comprehending knowledge of His 
object, whereas the human agent has a determinate and circumscribed 
one; the former knows the object in every detail, the latter has no more 
than a general and potential knowledge of it only. In addition, the created 
power’ by which man acts can bear on the object (al-maqdur) in a particular 
way also. A power which can bear on the object in a universal way is com¬ 
petent to produce every kind of being. For in point of being or existence 
( wujud ), all accidents or substances are alike in depending on the Creator 
from whom their being is derived. 27 

As to the mode of relationship of the action to the agent, af-Ash c arI, 
we are told, had denied that the ‘created power’ has any effect on its ob¬ 
ject, either in point of being or its many determinations. Al-Baqillanl, on 
the other hand, observing the already mentioned difference between 
voluntary and involuntary motions, attributed it to a condition extrane¬ 
ous to their being, which he designated as contingency (huduth ) or possibil¬ 
ity ( imkan ). The action, he argued, admits of a variety of conceptual 
aspects, whether general, such as being or contingency, on the one hand, 
or particular, such as colour, motion or rest, on the other. In itself, the 
action possesses none of these attributes; they are all entirely derived from 
God, with the exception of contingency. Now as a particular and contin¬ 
gent event, such as writing or speaking, the action is in relation to a partic¬ 
ular agent, who is the writer, speaker, etc. This particular agent is the ac¬ 
quirer (< al-muktasib ), as distinguished from the creator (< al-khaliq ). The 
power of the former can only have a specific relation to a certain type of 
object or accident, whereas the latter has a universal relationship to a sin¬ 
gle object, which is being ( al-wujud ). That is why it can bear on the 
production of everything at all times, unlike the ‘created power’, which 
is thoroughly circumscribed by the conditions of space and time. 28 

If we ask now whereto does the responsibility for the acquired action 
attach, the answer can only be to those aspects which depend on the ‘creat¬ 
ed power’ of the agent and are liable to change through his action, rather 
than to the original being, which depends, as we have seen, exclusively 
on the creative or ‘eternal power’. Indeed, the ‘created power’ of the 
agent can never be independent of God, Who creates in him at every 
moment such power or capacity ( istitd z ah ) as is proportionate to the 


27 Nihayat , 70f. 

28 Nihayat , 72-6. Cf. al-Baqillanl, al-Tamhid , 303ff. 
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production of the intended action. The human agent is by himself entirely 
incapable of carrying out any of his own designs, for he lacks the proper¬ 
ties of self-sufficiency and independence, which are the genuine marks of 
efficacy. He knows instinctively (min nafsih) the measure of his depen¬ 
dence and his need for assistance in whatever he does; that is why he calls 
constantly on God to accord him such assistance and succor. 29 


III. Justice and Injustice as Applied to God 

Despite their dramatic insistence on the supremacy of divine power, the 
Ash c arites were unanimous, as al-Baghdadi has put it, that “even had 
God Almighty not imposed any obligation ( taklif ) on His servants, that 
would be perfectly just (...) They (i.e. the Ash c arites) also claimed that 
had He added to or subtracted from what He has imposed, that would be 
permissible, contrary to those Mu c tazilites who denied this. Likewise, 
had He refrained from creating the world, He would not thereby violate 
the precepts of wisdom (...) and had the Almighty created inanimate ob¬ 
jects without creating the animate, that would be permissible too (...) To 
Him belongs the power to command and to prohibit, and the judgement; 
He does what He pleases and judges as He wills.” 30 The scope of God’s 
power and will was so all-embracing that any limitation of this scope, in 
the name of His wisdom, would be a completely unwarranted repression 
( hajr ). God’s activities and decisions are not subject to any transcendental 
norms or precepts, other than the dictates of His will. 

As one might expect, the major line of attack on the Mu c tazilite con¬ 
cept of a transcendental and objective system of duties and obligation, to 
which even the Almighty was subject by virtue of His wisdom and benevo¬ 
lence, was the linguistic line. One primary connotation of justice, argues 
this eminent Ash c arite, is that type of action one is empowered to do; 
the second connotation is that type of action which is in conformity with 
the divine command ( amr ). Contrariwise, injustice ( jawr , zulm) denotes 
actions improperly done, or done in violation of God’s command. 31 It 
follows at once from this double definition that justice and injustice should 
be determined in terms of the relationship of the agent or his action to 
God, as Supreme Commander or Ruler, and that accordingly those two 
terms have no application to God whatsoever. In fact, what God does or 
decrees is by definition just; what he refrains from doing or prohibits is 
unjust. If accordingly it is asked whether it is permisible (yajuz ) for God 


29 Ibid ., 87f. 

30 Al-Farq, 33If. Cf. Usui al-DIn, 145f. 

31 See Usui al-Dln, 131f. 
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to torture children, order the beasts to be slaughtered and made to suffer, 
and to demand from His servants the intolerable (ma layutaq ), without any 
reward or advantage accruing to them, we would answer, writes al- 
Baqillanl: “Yes, for this would be just, if done by Him, and permissible 
(ja?iz) and praiseworthy ( mustahsan ) as far as His wisdom goes.” 32 

To justify this rigid voluntarism, it is enough, according to this 
Ash c arite doctor, to recognize the fundamentally different grounds of 
right and wrong, as applied to our actions and those of God. The above- 
mentioned actions are regarded as evil or unjust, simply by virtue of their 
being prohibited by God; had He not prohibited them, they would not, 
if done by us, be evil. The grounds of goodness and badness are not ra¬ 
tionally determined, otherwise all reasonable men would concur in recog¬ 
nizing those grounds, and particular actions would be good or bad to the 
extent they partake of the particular property of the reprehensible ac¬ 
tion. 33 God, being the “ruler and conqueror ( al-qahir ) to Whom all things 
belong (...) and over Whom no commander ( amir ), who permits or pro¬ 
hibits, has any say,” it follows that His actions can never be decried as 
evil, by analogy to our actions. 34 

Moreover, were the badness of the inflicting of suffering (Ham), without 
advantage or reward, evident perse ( li-najsih ), its evil would be apprehend¬ 
ed necessarily (idtiraran), but this is far from being the case. In the second 
place, the action in question would be universally bad, regardless of the 
agent, or the place in which the action occurs. Consider, however, the case 
of motion per se (li-nafsiha)] it is motion wherever it occurs, and that 
(although this proviso is left out by al-Baqillanl) regardless of the cause ini¬ 
tiating it. The inflicting of unrequited pain would by analogy be evil even 
if committed by a beast, and this beast would be deserving of reprisal and 
would be designated a sinner (fasiq). However, the general consensus of 
mankind (al-ittifaq) shows this to be false. 35 

Significantly enough, al-Baqillanl does not rule out rational deduction 
in substantiating this voluntarist thesis. If it is asked whether God, who 
is at liberty to act so ruthlessly in the world, can commit a falsehood (kad- 
hib ), the answer would be no. However, it is not because such commission 
is morally reprehensible ( yustaqbah minh)\ but rather because the attribute 
truthful (sadiq) is one of the essential attributes r of God and He cannot 
therefore without contradiction be said to lie. The case of commanding 
falsehood or sin is entirely different; were He to command them, they 


32 Al-Tamhld , 341. 

33 See al-Tamhid , 341 f. and 293f. 

34 Ibid ., 342. 

35 Ibid ., loc. cit. 
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would no longer be sins, but would become instead acts of piety ( ta c ah) 
deserving of praise, since it is not by virtue of its genus that, as has been 
repeatedly mentioned, an action is sinful, but rather of the divine prohibi¬ 
tion. “In fact, God has commanded us to lie on certain occasions; a per¬ 
son who is in fear for his life in the country of the infidels (dar al-harb) has 
been allowed to lie.” 36 

It is noteworthy, however, that the thesis that God could command 
(ja^mur) or will (yurid ) evil or sinful actions was not affirmed without 
qualification by all Ash c arite doctors. To mollify the impact of the 
predication of the power to command evil of God, some Ash c arite theo¬ 
logians, we are told by al-Juwaynl, resorted to various linguistic expe¬ 
dients. When asked whether God wills the evil of infidelity or sin, some 
of them refused to give a specific answer, confining themselves to the 
general proposition that God’s will bears on all contingent events 
( hawadith ) whether good or evil, useful or harmful, and avoiding thereby 
the presumption that whatever God wills. He actually commands or ex¬ 
horts to. 37 

Much more skillful is al-Shahrastanl’s attempts to rationalize the vol¬ 
untarist position of his school. It is necessary in speaking of the object in 
its relation to the will, he argues, to distinguish between what we might 
call its ontological status, on the one hand, and its moral or axiological 
status, on the other. All actions, insofar as they are contingent particular 
occurrences in the world, fall within the purview of God’s all-compre¬ 
hending will, and are ordered towards the universal good and order of the 
world, which is the ‘pure good’. When God is spoken of as willing evil and 
disobedience, on the one hand, or goodness and righteousness, on the 
other, it should be clearly understood that He does not will all these things 
insofar as they are evil or good respectively, but rather insofar as they are 
events occurring in the world at specific times and according to certain 
specific determinations ( aqdar ). Only in relation to the acquisition ( kasb ) 
and capacity ( istita c ah ) of the human agent, as we have seen in the 
previous section, are they designated as acts of obedience or disobedience, 
depending on whether they conform to the divine command or not. The 
divine will does not bear ( tata^allaq ), therefore, on sins insofar as they 
are sins, nor does the divine power bear on the actions of the agents insofar 
as they are his acquisitions, but only insofar as they are morally neutral 
occurrences in the world, so to speak. 38 

In this subtle distinction between the action as a determinate occur- 


36 Ibid ., 344. 

37 See al-Irshad , 135f. 

38 See Nihayat al-lqdam, 255f. and 258f. 
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rence in the world, directly referable to God’s will and power, on the one 
hand, and as a deed performed or acquired by the human agent, on the 
other, al-Shahrastanl succeeds in removing the linguistic sting from the 
crude assertion that God is the wilier {murid) of sins {al-ma c d^i) i without 
removing its moral sting. God, Who creates the action as a physical occur¬ 
rence, and determines the relation of the human acquirer {kasib) to it, as 
well as the obligation incumbent on him to conform to the command by 
virtue of which it becomes morally binding, cannot surely be relieved of 
the ultimate responsibility for bringing it about in a particular way at the 
hand of a particular agent at a particular time or place. 


PART THREE 


PHILOSOPHICAL ETHICS 






















CHAPTER ONE 


GREEK SOURCES OF PHILOSOPHICAL ETHICS 


I. Channels of Transmission 

Greek ethical material found its way fairly early into Islamic intellectual 
circles in one of two ways: (a) diffuse literary infiltration, and (b) textual 
translation or transmission. 

From the ninth century on gnomological collections containing a lot of 
Greek ethical material were in circulation; the literary quality, as well as 
the moral appeal of these collections of aphorisms, recommended them to 
a fairly large reading public. One of the earliest collections of this type is 
Nawadir al-Falasifah (Anecdotes of the Philosophers), translated and com¬ 
piled by Hunayn Ibn Ishaq (d. 873); it contains a vast amount of ethical 
dicta by the Greek philosophers and has influenced almost all subsequent 
writers. 1 Contemporaneous with Hunayn is the first major Arab 
philosopher al-Kindl (d. ca. 866), who made a compilation of Socratic ex¬ 
cerpts (Alfaz Suqrat ) which parallels a similar compilation by Hunayn, but 
differs from it in some essential respects: the personality of Socrates is con¬ 
fused with that of Diogenes the Cynic in al-Kindi’s, but not in Hunayn’s 
compilation. 2 

One of the less known writers on Greek philosophy, AbuTHasan al- 
c Amiri (d. 991), has written a compilation entitled al-So c adah wa’l-Is c ad 
(On Happiness and Making Happy), which contains a lot of ethical mate¬ 
rial derived from the earlier translations, 3 in addition to a historical excur¬ 
sus on the rise and development of wisdom from the time of Luqman to 
al- c Amiri’s own day, entitled al-Amad c ala’l-Abad (Time and Eternity). 4 

More substantial both in its historical scope and the erudition of its 
author is Siwan al-Hikmah (The Closet of Wisdom) by Abu Sulayman al- 
Sijistanl (d. ca. 988), which contains a large amount of ethical material 


1 See K. Merkle, Die Sittenspruche der Philosophen , Leipzig, 1921. Cf. Istanbul MS. 
(Koprulii, I), 1608. 

2 See M. Fakhry, “Al-Kindl wa-Suqrat”, in: Al-Abhdth , 16 (1963), 23-34. Cf. 
Koprulii MS. 1608, fols. 22 r -25 r and 48 r — 512. Cf. D. Gutas, Greek Wisdom Literature in 
Arabic Translation , New Haven, 1975, 38f. 

3 See Minovi’s facsimile edition, Wiesbaden, 1957-58. 

4 See E.K. Rowson’s edition, Beirut, 1979. A new .edition, with commented English 
translation, appeared in Rowson, A Muslim Philosophy on the Soul and its Fate , New Haven, 
Conn., 1988. 
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attributed to Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Alexander the Great, 
Hippocrates and Galen. 5 

Another comparatively early collection is Al-Kahm al-Ruhaniyyah 
fi’l-Hikam al-Yunaniyyah (Spiritual Elements of Greek Maxims) by Abu’l- 
Faraj Ibn Hindu (d. 1019 or 1029), which contains numerous sayings 
from Greek authors, including the philosophers and poets. Its author was 
a contemporary of Miskawayh (d. 1030), who wrote one of the most 
extensive gnomological collections in Arabic. This collection purports to 
consist of the testament of the Persian King Hushang to his son and the 
kings who succeeded him, coupled with what the author “had compiled 
of the testaments and moral aphorisms (adab) of the four nations, I mean 
the Persians, the Indians, the Arabs and the Greeks.” 6 Entitled Jawidan 
Khirad (Eternal Wisdom), this collection embodies a series of Socratic 
maxims derived from Hunayn’s already mentioned collection, a group of 
Hermetica, Plato’s “testament to his disciple Aristotle”, a testament of 
Aristotle to Alexander, Pythagoras’ ‘Golden testament’, and, finally, the 
‘Myth of Cebes, the Platonist’. Much of this gnomological material recurs 
in other Arabic collections and its Greek source(s) cannot be ascertained. 

By far the most extensive compilation in Arabic is a later gnomological 
collection entitled Mukhtar al-Hikam (Selected Maxims) written in 1048 by 
al-Mubashshir Ibn Fatik (d. ca. 1087), an Egyptian scholar and patrician 
of Syrian origin. This collection achieved great notoriety in Europe and 
was translated into Spanish, Latin, French, English and other lan¬ 
guages. 7 From the start, the author states that his purpose in making his 
‘selection’ is moral or didactic and supports his claim by quotations from 
the Koran and the Traditions of the Prophet. In the Preface, he writes: 
“I selected the statements of the divinely inspired among the sages, in¬ 
cluding the monotheists (...) and coupled them with their successors who 
were famous for their wisdom and good deeds.” He left out everything 
which is incompatible with religion (. shar c ), or reason, however, compar¬ 
ing his activity to that of the bee, which picks from every flower its 
sweetest parts and leaves out its vilest. 8 Al-Mubashshir’s collection starts 
with the sermons of Hermes, identified in the Arabic tradition with the 
prophet Idris and the Biblical Enoch, and his moral maxims, followed by 
the maxims of Homer, Solon, Zeno, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Diogenes, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Alexander the Great, Galen and many other 
less illustrious Greek writers. The Greek origins of many of the maxims 


5 See C A.R. Badawl’s edition, Tehran, 1974. New edition by D.M. Dunlop, The 
Hague-Paris-New York, 1979. 

6 Miskawayh, Jawidan Khirad , ed. C A.R. Badawl, Cairo, 1952, 5f. 

7 See introduction to C A.R. Badawl edition of Mukhtar al-Hikam , Madrid, 1958. 

8 Mukhtar al-Hikam , 3. 
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contained in this collection can be identified as Hunayn’s Nawadir , Dio¬ 
genes Laertius’ Lives of Eminent Philosophers , Plato’s Phaedo and Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics , whereas the origins of many others cannot be identi¬ 
fied. However, al-Mubashshir’s collection illustrates very well the Arab 
fascination with Greek gnomological material, both as belles-lettres ( adab ) 
and as ethical or moral literature. 


II. Greek Ethical Texts 

More important for the development of philosophical ethics in Islam is the 
considerable number of writings attributed to Galen, Porphyry, Aristotle, 
and others, translated into Arabic as early as the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. These writings had a direct impact on the moral philosophers and 
conditioned their views on the nature of moral activity, right and wrong, 
virtue, happiness, deliberation and choice, and related ethical questions. 
In many cases, this impact was not limited to the philosophers, but ex¬ 
tended to the theologians, especially the rationalists among them, such as 
the Mu c tazilah, as we have seen in a previous part. 

One of the most important texts to be translated by Hunayn Ibn Ishaq 
is Galen’s Peri Ethon , whose Greek original is lost. However, the Arabic 
version to have reached us is an abridgement (mukhtasar) , probably made 
by a later scholar, Abu c Uthman al-Dimashql (d. 900). 9 

Claudius Galenus (d. c. 200) is an outstanding figure in the history of 
Islamic medicine, logic and ethics. His 16 medical treatises were translat¬ 
ed into Arabic by Hunayn and his associates and served for centuries as 
the basis of medical research and instruction in Arabic. As a philosopher, 
his influence was equally great in the fields of logic and ethics, and we owe 
to him the epitomes of Plato’s Republic, Timaeus, the Laws and other Dia¬ 
logues which were also translated by Hunayn and his school. In the field 
of ethics, not only the Peri Ethon , but two other tracts, on Man's Recognition 
of His Own Faults as well as The Advantage the Virtuous Derive from Their Ene¬ 
mies , are attributed to Galen in the Arabic bibliographical tradition and 
are frequently referred to or quoted by the ethical philosophers, including 
al-Kindl, al-RazI and Miskawayh. 10 

As one would expect, Galen attempts in the Peri Ethon to bring into har- 


9 P. Kraus, “Kitab al-Akhlaq li-Jalmus,” in: Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts (Egyptian 
University), V, I (1937), l-51.*Cf. Ibn Abi Usaybi c ah, c Uyun al-Anba? fi Tabaqdt al- 
Atibba? y ed. N. Rida, Beirut, 1965, 316. Engl, trans. by J.N. Mattock, in Islamic 
Philosophy and the Classical Tradition , edited by S.M. Stern and others, Columbia, South 
Carolina, 1973, 235-260. 

10 See Ibn al-Nadlm, Kitab al-Fihrist , Cairo, 419; Miskawayh, Tahdhxb al-Akhlaq y ed. 
C.K. Zurayk, Beirut, 1966, 189, 190; al-RazI, “Al-Tibb al-Ruham,” in: Rasafilal-Razi 
al-Falsafiyyah y ed. P. Kraus, Beirut, 1977, 33f. 
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mony the psychological and ethical teachings of Plato and Aristotle. He 
begins by asserting that in his book on the Opinions of Plato and Hippocrates , 
he had shown that man possesses three parts: the rational, the irascible 
and the concupiscent; whether these three aspects should be called parts 
(following Plato) or faculties (following Aristotle), or even souls, does not 
trouble him. He finally settles for calling them respectively the rational 
soul, the irascible and the concupiscent and identifies them with the hu¬ 
man, the animal and vegetative souls. This tripartite division, as well as 
the terminology, became the basis of Arabic psychological taxonomy from 
the time of al-Kindl to Ibn Slna and beyond. 

Equally important for the development of Islamic ethics is Galen’s 
adoption of the Platonic table of the virtues of wisdom, courage and tem¬ 
perance, which correspond to each of the three parts of the soul, and of 
which justice is the harmony ( ittifaq ) or equilibrium ( i c tidal). 11 A parallel 
is then drawn between soul and body. To the extent the functions and 
movements of the body are in equilibrium, it is healthy and beautiful. The 
beauty of the soul likewise consists in knowledge and its ugliness in ignor¬ 
ance, and the measure of such knowledge or ignorance is determined by 
the nobility of the objects it seeks. Such a soul is healthy and beautiful and 
is able to preserve its own health and beauty, as well as those of the body 
on which it depends in carrying out its external operations. 12 

Another ethical treatise, which was probably translated as early as the 
Nicomachean Ethics , has been preserved as an appendix to that Ethics. 13 It 
was first studied and commented on by M.C. Lyons in 1960. The scribe 
calls it: “An introduction to the science of ethics, not attributed to an 
author, but I attributed it to Nicolaus.” M.C. Lyons has argued that this 
author cannot be Nicolaus of Damascus, the well-known first-century 
commentator of Aristotle, but could be Nicolaus of Laodicea, who lived 
during the reign of Julian the Apostate (361-63), and was ‘preeminent 
in the study of philosophy’, according to Bar Hebraeus. 14 This treatise 
embodies material derived from Plotinus’ Enneads , in addition to Platonic 
Peripatetic and Stoic material, which played a decisive role in condition¬ 
ing Islamic philosophical ethics. Apart from adopting, like Galen, the 
tripartite theory of the soul, and the fourfold table of the cardinal virtues, 
it proceeds to give a detailed account of the ‘specific’ virtues, or subdivi¬ 
sions of the four ‘generic’ virtues, as the author calls them. This procedure 
became the standard practice in philosophical circles, as the elaborate 
tables given by Miskawayh, al-Ghazall and others will show. 


11 P. Kraus, “Kitab al-Akhlaq,” 33 and 39. Cf. Mattock, op. cit ., 243. 

12 Ibid ., 43. (Mattock, 243). 

13 See C A.R. Badawi’s edition of Aristotle’s Kitab al-Akhldq , Kuwait’, 1979, 389-431. 

14 See Bar Hebraeus, Ta^rxkh Mukhtasar al-Duwal , ed. A. Salhani, Beirut, 1958, 82. 
Cf. M.C. Lyons, “A Greek Ethical Treatise,” in: Oriens 13-14 (1960-61), 48. 
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Another Greek text which influenced medieval Arabic and Latin ethical 
discussions is a summary known in Latin as the Summa Alexandrinorum . 
The extant Arabic version of this summary, whose author is unknown, 
contains fragments of Books I, VII and VIII of the Nicomachean Ethics , but 
the Latin version made in 1243 or 1244 by Hermann the German is more 
complete and is entitled: ‘Translatio Alexandrina in X Libros Ethico- 
rum’. This version was later translated into Italian and French during the 
thirteenth century. 15 


III. The Nicomachean Ethics 

By far the most important Greek ethical text to influence Islamic ethics 
is Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics , which was translated by Ishaq Ibn 
Hunayn (d. 911) and commented on by al-Farabl (d. 950), Ibn Rushd (d. 
1298) and others. Although the Arabic translation has survived and was 
published in 1979, a puzzling feature of the Arabic Nicomachia is that refer¬ 
ence is made in the original Fez manuscript as well as other sources to 
eleven books instead of the traditional ten, whereas the recently published 
edition contains only ten books, the eleventh book interposed between 
Books Six and Seven of the original having disappeared. In addition, Ibn 
al-Nadlm (d. 997), our earliest source for the translation of Greek texts, 
states with reference to the Nicomachean Ethics : 4 ‘The Ethics, commented 
on (fassarahu) by Porphyry in 12 books, and translated by Ishaq Ibn 
Hunayn.” 16 

Porphyry’s commentary, mentioned only in the Arabic sources is un¬ 
fortunately lost, but that it was in existence during the early part of the 
eleventh century is confirmed by references in Miskawayh’s Tahdhib al- 
Akhlaq to ‘Porphyry and others’, in connection with the types of good ac¬ 
cording to Aristotle. 17 The role of Porphyry in the development of Arabic 
logic is well known, but there is no question that he was a major link in 
the transmission of Neo-Platonism into the Arab world. The summary of 
the last three books of the Enneads , translated into Arabic by c Abd al- 
Maslh Ibn Na c imah al-Himsi (d. 835) under the rubric of Uthulujiya 
Aristutalis (The Theology of Aristotle), bears the subtitle: “A discourse on 
divinity commented on ( tafsir ) by Porphyry of Tyre.” 18 In addition, 


15 See Concetto Marchesi, L’Etica Nicomachea nella tradizione latina medievale , Messina, 
1904. For the Arabic fragments, see D.M. Dunlop, “The Manuscript Taimur Pasha (290 
ahlaq) and the Summa Alexandrinorum,” in: Arabica, XXI (1974), 252-63. 

16 Kitab al-Fihrist , ed. Cairo, 366. 

17 Tahdhib al-Akhlaq , 73 and 76. Cf. also al-Farabl, Al-Jam c bayn RaPyay al-Hakimayn , 
ed. A. Nader, Beirut, 1960, 80. 

C A.R. Badawi, Plotinus apud Arabes, Cairo, 1955, 3. Cf. M. Fakhry, History of Is¬ 
lamic Philosophy , 19f. 
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despite the role of Aristotle, both in ethics and metaphysics, as the ground 
upon which Arab philosophers constructed their ethical and metaphysical 
systems, the cornerstone of most of these systems remains Neo-Platonic. 
This is particularly true of the great ethical systems, such as that of Mis- 
kawayh and al-Ghazall, and thus the conclusion is inescapable that those 
philosophers continue the Neo-Platonizing interpretation of Aristotelian 
ethics already begun and legitimized by the great disciple of Plotinus. The 
teacher had remained unknown in the Arabic sources, but his disciple’s 
name was very familiar in the rosters of logicians, commentators and ethi¬ 
cal writers. 19 


19 See R. YValzer, “Porphyry and the Arabic Tradition,” 294f. 
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I. Al-KindI (d. ca. 866) and the Ideal of Apatheia 

The Mu c tazilah, as we have seen, were the first genuine ethical thinkers 
of Islam, but although their system of ethics was grounded in the Koran 
and the Traditions, their debt to Greek philosophy was considerable. 
Thus their preoccupation with internal coherence, as shown by their at¬ 
tempt to bring the data of revelation (sam c ) into harmony with the pos¬ 
tulates of natural reason ( [ c aql ), their vindication of the rationality of 
God’s ways, and their profound sense of the inseparability of obligation 
( taklif ) from human responsibility, grounded in turn in human freedom; 
and, finally, their concern with the determination of the nature and 
grounds of right and wrong are unmistakable bequests of Greek ra¬ 
tionalism. 

Philosophical, ethical writers start likewise from the imperative of inter¬ 
nal coherence, but, as our analysis will show, their fundamental presup¬ 
positions are essentially Greek, i.e. Platonic, Aristotelian or Stoic. The 
Koran and Traditions are not altogether ignored, but to the extent they 
are brought into the discussion at all, it is often for the purpose of literary 
embellishment or dialectical reinforcement only. The impression one 
gains from reading ethical, philosophical literature in Islam is that ethics, 
according to its exponents, is an autonomous enquiry which revelation 
can confirm, but whose principles and precepts are valid in their own right 
and independendy of such confirmation. 

It is not without significance that the first philosophical writer in Islam, 
Abu Ya c qub al-Kindl (d. ca. 866) was in sympathy with Mu c tazilite 
theology. 1 An encyclopedic writer, he did not neglect the subject of ethics 
altogether, although like so many Islamic philosophers, his contribution 
to ethics was comparatively meager. He is reported by the classical biblio¬ 
graphers to have written a number of ethical treatises reflecting a pro¬ 
found interest in Socratic thought. Thus in addition to a treatise on Ethics , 
and more than one treatise on politics, he is credited with a work on Paving 


1 See M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy , 68f. Cf. A.L. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics , Albany, 1974, especially Chapters One and Three. These two chapters give 
a resume of the information now available on al-Kindl’s life and his Mu c tazilite sympa¬ 
thies, or lack of them. 
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the Way to Virtue , and another one on Exhortation to Virtue , as well as an ex¬ 
tant tract on the Art of Dispelling Sorrows. Of his Socratic writings, a tract 
on the Excellence of Socrates , a Dialogue between Socrates and Aeschines and 
another between Socrates and the Harraneans are given. 2 The only ex¬ 
tant Socratic work is a short collection of Socratic Utterances (Aljdz Suqrat ), 
in which the moral personalities of Socrates and Diogenes the Cynic are 
inadvertently fused, and the resultant hybrid is represented as a model of 
asceticism and other worldliness. 3 

In the Art of Dispelling Sorrows , which became a recurrent theme in the 
writings of his successors, including al-RazI (d. ca. 925), Miskawayh (d. 
1030) and Ibn Slna (d. 1037), the same Stoic, Cynic ideal of moral forti¬ 
tude and apatheia is set out in eloquent terms. This tract starts with an ac¬ 
count of the causes of sorrow, defined by al-Kindl as “a disease of the soul 
resulting from the loss of what is cherished, or the failure to attain what 
is sought after.” 4 Now in this world of generation and corruption in 
which nothing endures, argues this author, no one can escape his share 
of sorrow or tribulation; the wish to cling permanently to the material pos¬ 
sessions that one happens to own temporarily is a vain one, since it 
amounts to wishing that the perishable goods of this world shoud become 
imperishable or the temporary permanent. Accordingly, we should strive 
to avoid unnecessary sorrow by cultivating the habit of contentment 
(, qanac-ah ) and recognize, as observation clearly shows, that the ‘‘sensu¬ 
ous objects of desire or aversion are not something necessary by nature, 
but rather bv habit and frequent use.** 1 The reasonable person will ac¬ 
custom himself to enjoy those temporary possessions that come his way 
and not pine over the loss of those which he has missed. 

The antidote of “the disease of sorrow” then does not consist in drugs, 
potions or branding by iron, but rather in moral fortitude and resigna¬ 
tion, whose cultivation should proceed gradually and methodically, until 
the habit has become fully ingrained in the soul. 

Of the simple ‘remedies’ that may be prescribed in this connection is 
the consideration of the nature of sorrow as something brought about 
either by our actions or those of others. In the first case, our duty is to 
refrain from doing what is the occasion of grief; in the second, to consider 
whether it is in our power to avert it or not. If in our power, then our duty 


2 See Ibn al-Nadlm, Al-Fihrist , Cairo, N.D., 377. 

3 See M. Fakhry, “Al-Kindl wa-Suqrat,” in: Al-Abhalh , XVI (1963), 23-34. 

4 See R. al-Hilah li-Daf al-Ahzan , ed. H. Ritter and R. Walzer (Uno scritto morale 
inedito di al-Kindl) in: Atti della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, VI, 8, Rome, 1938, 
31. The theme was later taken over by Avicenna; cf. Helmut Gatje, “Avicenna als See- 
lenarzt,” in: Avicenna Commemoration Volume , Calcutta, 1956, 225-228. 

3 Ibid ., 34. 
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is clearly to do so; if not, it is foolish to grieve at the prospect of the calami¬ 
ty we dread before it has hit us. Instead we should continue to hope that 
it might be averted somehow, and to recognize that in any case its advent 
is not within our control. Should it nonetheless come to pass, we should 
do our utmost to bear the calamity with fortitude. 6 

A ‘subtle device’ to which we may resort in this regard is to recall how 
the occasions of our past sorrows and those of others have all disappeared 
and were gradually forgotten. 

Another device is to recall that everything we have missed or lost has 
been missed or lost by many others before us, and that they have all in 
the end resigned themselves to its loss. 

A third device is to recall that “to wish not to be visited by calamity is 
to wish that we did not exist at all.” For calamities are the concomitants 
of the corruptibility of all existing entities, so that were there no corrup¬ 
tion there would be no existing entities. To wish that there be no calami¬ 
ties then is to wish that there be no generation or corruption. However, 
generation and corruption exist by nature, and to “wish that what exists 
by nature did not exist is to wish the impossible.” Now whoever wishes 
the impossible must surely be denied his wish and thereby be reduced to 
a condition of wretchedness. But, for this wretchedness brought about by 
his own ignorance of the nature of the possible and the impossible, he is 
entirely to blame. 7 

As to material possessions, whose loss is the occasion of so much sorrow, 
we should recall that no one of us has an exclusive title to their ownership, 
insofar as they are the common lot of all mankind. He who grieves at their 
loss is either envious or niggardly, since he resents giving them up. They 
are, moreover, given to us on loan by God, their real owner, to whom the 
right belongs to withdraw them whenever He wishes. To grieve at their 
loss, then, is a sign of thanklessness for the privilege of having been ac¬ 
corded their use for a while. 8 It follows that on no account should we 
grieve at the loss of material possessions, for to grieve without cause is the 
essence of ignorance or folly. When Socrates was asked: How was it he 
never grieved? He replied, “Because I have never owned anything the 
loss of which could cause me to grieve.” 9 

Considering the transience of human existence and the vanity of 
material possessions, grief at the change of our estate or the loss of our 


6 Ibid ., 35f. Cf. Epictetus, The Encheiridion, I. 

7 Ibid ., 38. 

8 Ibid ., 39. Cf. Epictetus, The Encheiridion, XI. 

9 Ibid ., 40. Two slight variations on this alleged Socratic maxim are given in al- 
Kindi s selections’ from the statements of Socrates. See “al-Kindl wa-Suqrat,” in: Al- 
Abhdth , XVI (1963), 23-34. 
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possessions is the height of folly. Such change or loss is part of the constant 
permutations of existence in this world of generation and corruption, in 
which nothing is worthy of our attachment or our sorrow. The only 
genuine cause of grief is estrangement from our “true abode” in the intel¬ 
ligible world, in which no calamity, privation or loss is ever visited upon 
us. 10 

A major cause of sorrow that continually preys on our mind is the fear 
of death, but this fear is entirely irrational. For man, being the “living, 
rational, dying being,** it follows that, far from being a grievous evil, 
death is “the fulfillment of our nature.” To wish then that there be no 
death is to wish that there be no man, or that our nature be entirely trans¬ 
muted, which is irrational. * 11 To fear the natural and inevitable is equally 
irrational. The fear of death, which is grounded in the ignorance of the 
nature of things in this world of generation and corruption, is indeed an 
evil, from which reason alone can rid us. 

The same ideal of apatheia and renunciation of the world is reflected in 
al-Kindl’s ‘selections’ from Alfaz Sugrat, which have been preserved in a 
solitary MS. and in which, as we have already noted, the personality of 
Socrates merges with that of Diogenes the Cynic. The theme of death and 
the irrational fear thereof is underscored, and Socrates is reported as ad¬ 
monishing his disciples in these words: “Take no heed of death, for its bit¬ 
terness lies in the fear thereof.” Or again: “Take no heed of death, or else 
you will perish, but let your souls die and then you will live.” For “he 
who lets his soul die a voluntary death, will find in natural death his true 
life.” 12 The captive of death can only be released through philosophy 
( hikmah ). This obvious allusion to the Socratic definition of philosophy in 
Plato’s Phaedo as the art of pursuing death and dying has played an impor¬ 
tant role in the history of Islamic ethics and mysticism. 

II. Al-RazI (d. ca. 925) and the ‘Philosophical Way* 

The most eloquent statement of the Socratic ideal of the ‘philosophical* 
life (sirah) is to be found in the writings of the great physician and author, 


10 Ibid ., 44. 

11 Ibid., 45. 

12 See my article in Al-Abhdth , 16 (1963), 33. In his treatise On Definitions, al-Kindl 
gives the following definition of philosophy, without mentioning Socrates by name: “They 
defined it (i.e. philosophy) as preoccupation (finayah) with death, death being for them 
of two types: natural, which is the renunciation by the soul of the use of the body, the sec¬ 
ond is the extirpation of the passions. This is the death which they intended, since the extir¬ 
pation of the passions is the road to virtue.” See [al] Rasa?il al-Falsafiyya , ed. M. C A.H. 
Abu Rida, Cairo, 1950-’53, I, 172. For the history of this Socratic-Platonic concept, see 
F. Rosenthal, “On the Knowledge of Plato’s Philosophy in the Islamic World,” in: Islamic 
Culture , XIV (1940), 409. 
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Abu Bakr al-Razi (d. ca. 925). That al-Razi should be regarded as the out¬ 
standing Platonist of Islam, in the fields of metaphysics and cosmology, 
should be considered as established. 13 I wish to reinforce this thesis here 
by underscoring the chief features of his ethical Platonism, illustrated by 
his unqualified admiration for Plato, “the chief of the philosophers and 
their master”, as well as his deference for Socrates’ mode of life set out 
in a tract entitled the ‘philosophical way’ and elsewhere. 14 In this trea¬ 
tise, al-Razi distinguishes between an earlier and a later phase in the de¬ 
velopment of the Socratic mode of life, characterized respectively by an 
otherworldly and a this-worldly spirit—, a distinction reminiscent in some 
respects of the Socratic portraits drawn respectively by Plato and Xeno¬ 
phon, and adding a further dimension to the already very complex 
‘Socratic problem’ of present-day scholarship. 

The substance of al-Razi’s ethics, however, is embodied in one of his 
best known treatises, the Spiritual Physic (al-Tibb al-Ruharii) y one of the few 
philosophical works of al-Razi to survive in full. This treatise opens with 
the discussion of a theme which not only the philosophers, but even the 
theologians, Traditionists and Sufis, have placed at the center of their 
ethical concerns, viz. the pre-eminence of reason, God’s greatest gift to 
man, which is not only the faculty that distinguishes man from the beasts, 
or the power which has enabled him to understand the world around and 
harness its natural forces, but also the ruling principle in the soul, whose 
supremacy ensures the suppression of desire and the reformation of 
character. 15 

The psychological framework of the ‘spiritual physic ’ is undoubtedly Pla¬ 
tonic: the trichotomy of the soul and the onslaught on hedonism are ex¬ 
pressed in emphatic Platonic terms. Plato, according to al-Razi, has dis¬ 
tinguished between three souls: the rational or divine, the irascible or 
animal and the appetitive or vegetative. 16 The last two have been fash¬ 
ioned, according to him, for the sake of the rational: the vegetative in 


13 See my article, “A Tenth-Century Arabic Interpretation of Plato’s Cosmology,” in 
Journal oj the History of Philosophy , VI (1968), 15-22. No modem life of al-Razi exists, but 
P. Kraus has edited al-Biruni’s inventory of his works. See P. Kraus, Epitre de Beruni , 
Paris, 1936, and G.S.A. Ranking, “The Life and Works of Rhazes,” in: Proceedings of 
XVII International Congress of Medicine, London, 1914, Sect. 23. A new edition of al-Biruni’s 
inventory of al-Razi’s works is by Mehdi Mohaghegh, Teheran 1366 A.H. 

14 See al-Razi, RasdPil Falsafiyyah , ed. P. Kraus, Cairo, 1939, 99ff. 

15 See RasaPil Falsafiyyah , 174. 

16 Ibid ., 28. For the identification of the Aristotelian trichotomy of human, animal and 
vegetative with the Platonic, see the article by P. Kraus, “K. al-Akhlaq li-Jalmus,” in: 
Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts (Egyptian University), V (1937), 22, 26 and 35. Cf. Engl, trans. 
by J.N. Mattock in: Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition , ed. S.M. Stem et al., 
235-260. 
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order to enable the body, which is the instrument of the soul, to grow; the 
irascible in order to assist the rational in repressing the appetitive and pre¬ 
vent it from dominating that divine part, with which the ultimate emanci¬ 
pation of the soul from the body is bound up. 17 

According to al-RazI, Plato has taught that the more specific purpose 
of ‘‘spiritual therapy’ ’ or the art of ‘'persuasion through arguments and 
demonstration”, as distinguished from “bodily therapy”, is the modera¬ 
tion ( ta c dil) of the three parts of the soul, whereby they are guarded 
against excess or defect. The defect of the vegetative soul is to refrain from 
nutrition, growth or reproduction, even to the extent required for the sur¬ 
vival of the body; the excess is to indulge in pleasure inordinately. The 
defect of the irascible is to fail to curb the appetitive soul, whereas its ex¬ 
cess is to be puffed up by pride and the lust for conquest, as illustrated by 
the case of Alexander the Great. 18 The defect of the rational soul is to 
forego reflection on the marvels of this world, with a view to comprehend¬ 
ing everything in it, especially the make-up of the body in which the soul 
is incarcerated and the destiny reserved for it after death. Its excess is to 
become so engrossed in reflection as to neglect altogether the body and its 
needs, resulting ultimately in melancholy and the disturbance of the 
humors. Plato believed, according to al-RazI, that the period assigned for 
the duration of the corruptible body is determined by the desire of the ra¬ 
tional soul to prepare itself for life after death, by engaging in the contem¬ 
plation of those intelligibles proper to it, and dissociating itself from the 
body and its pleasures. For it is only through this dissociation that the soul 
will be able to rejoin its abode in the intelligible world, and be restored 
to its original condition as a living and thinking entity, which is entirely 
free from corruption and pain. 19 

Only the ignorant and the unenlightened will dispute the wisdom of this 
Platonic-Socratic doctrine of the soul and its genuine vocation in this 
world, because of the firm hold that pleasure has taken upon their minds. 

A good deal of al-RazI’s ‘spiritual physic’ is taken up with the analysis 
and repudiation of hedonism. He defines pleasure as the return of the 
agent to the original condition from which he has been barred by the cause 
of pain, or very simply as “return to nature”. 20 This definition which 
recurs in his writings and appears to have formed the subject of a separate 
treatise is presented as the “view of the physical philosophers”, although 
it clearly corresponds to the view of Plato as adumbrated in Philebus , 3ID 


*7 See Ras&il, 28. Cf. Phaedo , 76C. 

18 Ibid., 29. 

19 Ibid., 30. 

20 Ibid ., 37. 
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and 42C and Timaeus , 64D, and is reported by Galen in his compendium 
of the last-mentioned dialogue extant only in Arabic. 21 

It is because of their ignorance of the genuine nature of pleasure that 
the incontinent yearn for never-ending enjoyment, little suspecting that 
the duration of the pleasureable condition is impossible, since it can only 
come in the wake of the condition preceding it, i.e. pain. Such people are 
thus obsessed with the futile wish for the unattainable, i.e. a pure and 
uninterrupted condition of constant pleasure, entirely free from pain. 

Moreover, the hedonists should be castigated, not merely because they 
are ignorant of the true nature of pleasure, but also because they are slaves 
of their passion ( c ishq ), to a degree which exceeds the condition of beasts 
in its infamy. Take sexual pleasure as an instance; unlike beasts, who are 
content to secure this pleasure only to the extent of relieving the pain of 
physical lust, incontinent lovers have turned the satisfaction of that pleas¬ 
ure into a fine art. Not only will they refuse to seek gratification from 
whatever quarter, they have compounded their slavishness by insisting on 
securing it from a single source. Moreover, in order to refine upon the 
amorous art, they have put their own reason, which is God’s greatest gift, 
to the service of their lust, but without avail. For the more they yearn for 
satisfaction, the greater will they be afflicted with anxiety and frustration 
in the sequel. 22 This satisfaction is attended by so much hardship, an¬ 
guish and deprivation that it can never be proportionate to the effort ex¬ 
pended in achieving it. The union which lovers yearn for is in the nature 
of things so short-lived that its pursuit can only be the cause of untold an¬ 
guish. Even when lovers are spared the trials of separation as long as they 
live, they cannot ultimately be spared the agony of parting consequent 
upon death. If this is the way of all passion, then the reasonable man 
( ' c aqil ), rather than live in anxious apprehension of this painful out¬ 
come, will not allow himself to be ensnared by it in the first place. 23 

As to those “ignorant people” who dispute this view of the 
philosophers, contending that love is one of the noble pursuits of which 
poets and even prophets, noblemen and kings have partaken, they should 
be deterred from their folly and reminded that genuine nobility does not 
consist in romantic adventures, but rather in “pursuing obscure and dis¬ 
tant matters, rarefied and subtle sciences, the eliciting of complex and 
recondite subjects, and the production of useful and profitable arts.” In 


21 See Walzer and Kraus, Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis, London, 1951, 19. The 
same view of pleasure is attributed to Galen himself in al- c Amiri’s Kitdb al-Sa c ddah wa’l- 
Is c ad , 49. 

22 Rasa?il , 39. 

23 Ibid. 41. 
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short, true nobility consists in the 4 ‘perfection of reason and wisdom/’ as 
illustrated by the case of the Greeks, the most refined and sagacious of 
mankind, ‘ 4 who gave less attention to romantic love than any other people 
in the world.” 24 

Moreover, those misguided advocates of romanticism err in other 
ways. They identify intellectual refinement with grammatical, poetic and 
rhetorical accomplishments, and these have nothing to do with genuine 
wisdom. The true sage ( hakim ), according to the philosophers, is “one 
who has mastered the conditions and rules of demonstration ( burhan ) and 
attained the highest degree of mathematical, physical and metaphysical 
knowledge attainable by man.” 25 

Among the other vices which afflict the soul and turn it away from its 
genuine goal, al-RazI lists arrogance, envy, anger, falsehood, miserliness, 
gluttony, drunkenness, erotic passion, frivolity, avarice, worldly ambi¬ 
tion and the fear of death. All these vices which prey upon the mind and 
disturb it are “affections of passion”, and result from the failure of the 
concupiscent and irascible powers to be dominated and regulated by rea¬ 
son, which is man’s genuine master and the source of his eventual libera¬ 
tion from the body. 

Passion ( hawa ) conduces to anguish (ghamrri) whenever reason is al¬ 
lowed to represent to itself as grievous or painful the loss of the suitable 
or desirable, and is therefore a “rational affection” that can cause the soul 
untold suffering and perturbation. It should therefore be combated in 
whatever way possible. Two ways are recommended by al-RazI, one 
preventive and the other palliative. Passion should be resisted before it af¬ 
flicts the soul, but once it has afflicted it, it can be countered or repressed 
in three ways: 

a. By considering that those who are most susceptible to the onset of 
anxiety are those whose cares are numerous and varied. The fewer 
our cares then, the more impervious we are to anxiety. 

b. By resigning ourselves to the loss of what we cherish as unavoidable. 
He who has trained himself to accept loss or bereavement, will have 
steeled himself in advance against disaster. 

c. If, however, we are unable to follow either course because of our 
weakness or passionate nature, the only recourse open to us is to 
avoid being enthralled by a single care or a single object of love, and 
to seek several such objects, so that the loss of one object will be offset 
by the retention of the rest. 26 


24 Ibid., 42f. 

25 Ibid., 43. 

26 Ibid., 67. 
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The most effective antidote to anxiety, as al-Kindi has also argued, is 
the realization that nothing in this world of generation and corruption is 
ever permanent, and that loss and bereavement are inevitable conse¬ 
quences of the endless cycle of coming to be and passing away. Rather 
than grieve at the loss of what he can only possess for a while, the reasona¬ 
ble man will regard its temporary possession as a welcome boon for which 
he should be thankful. “Were he to wish that it endure forever, he would 
be yearning for what cannot be attained, and he who yearns for what can¬ 
not be attained brings upon himself his own grief and allows his passion 
to get the better of his reason.” 27 

Sometimes, the loss of what is not essential, instead of being attended 
by grief, is compensated for by the acquisition of an alternative which re¬ 
stores to the soul its original condition of contendedness. The reasonable 
man will always remind himself of that constant alternation of disaster and 
relief, pleasure and pain, which ensures that no one condition will ever 
remain unchanged. He will also keep constantly in mind the fact that none 
of his fellowmen is ever immune to hardship, but so many of them are 
“partners in adversity” from whom he should learn the art of consolation. 

Above all, he should reflect carefully upon the causes of his grief. If they 
are such as can be averted, then it is his duty to concentrate on eliminating 
them, instead of wasting away in grief at their consequences. If not, then 
he should simply banish the object of grief from his mind altogether, and 
refrain from allowing it to take a firm hold on him. Indeed, it is passion 
rather than reason which induces us to succumb to the unprofitable emo¬ 
tion of grief. However, “the truly reasonable man will not be induced by 
anything other than the dictates of his reason, and will not dwell on any 
subject which he is not at liberty to dwell upon, for a clear reason or justifi¬ 
cation. He will not follow his passion, be led by it or approach it in any 
other [than a rational] manner.” 28 For it is the mark of reason not to 
dwell on anything which is futile or profitless. 

Of the major affections which prey upon the mind and cause it undue 
anxiety is the fear of death. To combat it, the soul should be persuaded 
to believe that, upon death, it is destined to enter upon a higher and better 
estate thanks present one. Although al-Razi regards this proposition as 
indubitable, it cannot be accepted without a long-drawn discourse and 
may, at any rate, remain unconvincing. It is necessary therefore to set it 
aside, and demonstrate the folly of the fear of death on the alternative 
‘naturalistic’ assumption that the soul shall perish with the body. 29 


27 Ibid ., 68. Cf. A.J. Arberry, The Spiritual Physick, London, 1950, 72. 

28 Ibid ., 69. Cf. Arberry, op. cit. y 74, and Epictetus, Encheiridion , 1. 

29 Ibid ., 93. 
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From this standpoint, argues al-RazI in the manner of Epicurus in his 
famous letter to his disciple Menoeceus, man will not be touched or in¬ 
jured by death in the least. For injury or pain (<adha ) is a mode of sensation, 
and sensation belongs to the living so long as they live and are liable to 
injury. Therefore, the condition of death which is free from sensations of 
pain or injury is superior to the condition of life. 30 

If it is objected that the living partake of certain pleasures of which they 
are deprived at death, it could be retorted that the dead will surely not be 
injured or otherwise affected by such privation. Moreover, pleasure 
which is regarded as an enviable object of desire or competition is not for 
reason anything other than “relief from pain 31 and only the ignorant 
will continue to covet it as a worthy object of desire. The dead, having 
been relieved from pain, are not therefore “in need of that relief, which, 
ensuing upon pain, is called pleasure.” 32 

Furthermore, grief over what is inevitable is a form of folly. Now death 
is inevitable, and the feeling of grief which is attendant upon its fear is a 
form of folly too, whereas diverting the mind and turning it away from 
dwelling on it is a boon. Beasts in fact have an advantage in this respect 
over those who are afflicted with this fear, for they do not dwell in precon¬ 
ception on the prospect of death, as they do. Such dwelling increases our 
pain manifold. For “he who preconceives death and fears it dies with 
every act of preconception once, so that over a long period of time, he 
would have partaken of death many times.” 33 

An argument is finally advanced to sway those who believe that death 
is a prelude to another life. For these, death will have no terror, so long 
as they comply with the dictates of the ‘true law’, which has promised the 
pious eternal bliss in the life-to-come. Should they be in doubt, their sole 
duty is to search for the Truth, and their efforts will probably be crowned 
with discovery. If not, as is rather unlikely, God is too merciful to demand 
what is intolerable. 34 

Thus al-RazI lays upon the believer and the agnostic alike the same 
duty, to search for the Truth, embodied either in the sound religious law 
( al-shari c ah ) which guarantees his survival after death, or in a ‘law of 
reason’ which asserts that his fear of annihilation is entirely baseless. The 
believer is further comforted by the Mu c tazilite maxim that surely the 
Almighty will not demand the intolerable from His servants. The same 


30 Ibid. , 93. Cf. Arberry, Spiritual Physick , 103 and Epicurus’ letter to Menoeceus, in 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives , X, 122f. Cf. al-Shahrastanl, al-Milal wa l-Nihal , II, 162. 

31 See supra , 2f. 

32 Ibid. , 95. Cf ; Arberry, Spiritual Physick , 105. 

33 Ibid. , 95. Cf. Arberry, op. cit. y 106. 

3 * Ibid ., 96. 
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thesis is reaffirmed in an already mentioned work entitled the Philosophical 
Way ( al-Sirah al-Falsafiyyah). Here he explicitly vindicates the reality of life 
after death, the superiority of the philosophical life and the absurdity of 
hedonism. “For the better estate for which we have been created (...) is 
not to indulge in bodily pleasures, but rather to acquire knowledge and 
practice justice, which are the two pathways of our transition from this 
world to a world beyond, in which there is no death and no suffering. In¬ 
deed, nature and passion frequently call us to prefer the present pleasure, 
whereas reason urges us to give up the present pleasures for the sake of 
those things which are far preferable to them.” 35 


35 See Rasa?il , 101. 







CHAPTER THREE 


ARISTOTELIAN AND NEO-PLATONIC TENDENCIES: 
AL-FARABl (d. 950), IBN SiNA (d. 1037), 

AND IBN RUSHD (d. 1198) 


I. Al-Farabi and the Impact of the Nicomachean Ethics 

The predominance of the Socratic-Platonic ethical motif during the ninth 
century is illustrated by the writings of the two philosophers already dis¬ 
cussed, as well as the extensive collections of moral aphorisms of al-Amirl 
(d. 993) and al-Sijistanl (d. 1000), reproduced and amplified by later 
authors. 1 The translation of the Nicomachean Ethics by Ishaq Ibn Hunayn 
(d. 911) marked a turning point in the history of philosophical ethics in 
Islam: it brought the Arabic philosophers into contact with the greatest, 
systematic treatise of Greek ethics, as interpreted in particular by Por¬ 
phyry, who is known exclusively from the Arabic sources to have written 
a 12-book commentary on that treatise. 2 This remarkable commentary, 
although no longer extant, appears to have conditioned the ethical think¬ 
ing of many a Muslim writer, the most notable of them Miskawayh (d. 
1030), as we will see in due course. 

The first Arabic philosopher to comment on parts of the Nicomachean 
Ethics is al-Farabl (d. 950), the great Muslim logician and founder of 
Arabic Neo-Platonism. This commentary is no longer extant, 3 but the 
classical bibliographers, 4 al-Farabl himself, 5 Ibn Bajjah 6 (d. 1139) and 


1 Of these authors, we should mention Miskawayh, author of Jawidan Khirad, al- 
Mubashshir ibn Fatik, author of Mukhtar al-Hikam, and others. See M. Fakhry, “The 
Platonism of Miskawayh and its Implications for His Ethics,” in: Studia Islamica, XLII 
(1975), 39-57. 

2 See Ibn al-Nadim, K. al-Fihrist , Cairo, N.D., 366. On the rediscovery of the Arabic 
version of the N. Ethics , see A.J. Arberry, “The Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic,” in: Bulle¬ 
tin of the School of Oriental and African Studies , XVII (1955), 1-9; D.M. Dunlop, “The 
Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic, Books I-VI” in: Oriens , XV (1962), 18-34. See infra. 
Now published by C A.R. Badawl. See Bibliography. 

3 See Ahmed Ates, “Farabinin Eselerinin Bibliografyasi,” in: Turk Tarih Kurumu, 
Belleten, XV (1951), 175-192. 

4 See Ibn al-Nadim, K. al-Fihrist , 382, where al-Farabl is credited with a commentary 
(tafsir ) on “a piece” of the N.E. Cf. Ibn Abi c Usaybi c ah, (i Uyun al-Anba? , where a com¬ 
mentary ( sharh ) on the “opening part” (sadr) of the N.E. is mentioned. 

5 See al-JamF Bayna Ra^yay al-Hakimayn , 95. 

6 See Ibn Bajjah (Avempace), Opera Metaphysics, ed. M. Fakhry, Beirut, 1968, 116 et 
passim. 
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Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) 7 8 have all referred to it or discussed some aspects of 
it. Fortunately, however, the recently published Excerpts from the Writings 
of the Ancients 8 contains disquisitions on the subject of virtue, friendship, 
political association and happiness, which give the reader a fair idea of 
that lost commentary; they could in fact be excerpts from it in direct quo¬ 
tations. Additional ethical information is contained in other sources, such 
as the Attainment of Happiness, Direction to the Way of Happiness and the 
Enumeration of the Sciences . 

Al-Farabl’s conception of ethics in the last-named work is conditioned 
by a broad political viewpoint, which is partly Aristotelian, partly Platon¬ 
ic. ‘Political Science’ ( al- c ilm al-madani) is defined as the science “which 
investigates types of voluntary actions and regimes, 9 as well as the habits, 
states of character (< akhlaq ), traits and aptitudes from which these actions 
and regimes arise.” It is also concerned with the ends for which they are 
done and the manner in which they ought to exist in man. Some of the 
ends are forms of genuine, others of apparent happiness, the former being 
attainable in the other life only. The two ‘parts’ of this science, identified 
in the Aristotelian tradition as ethics and politics, are not named by him. 
The first is described as aiming at the ‘definition’ of happiness, and the 
enumeration ( ihsa P) of those actions and traits which are prevalent in 
states and nations, as well as distinguishing the virtuous from the non- 
virtuous varieties of such actions; the second is described as aiming at the 
“mode of orderng virtuous traits and regimes in cities and nations, and 
defining the ‘royal’ actions which make the existence of virtuous action 
and regimes possible.” 10 

The important collection of Excerpts , already mentioned, opens with 
general psychological observations, stressing the analogy of soul and 
body, with respect to health and disease. More significantly, however, the 
author proceeds in Excerpt 7 to the discussion of the powers of the soul 
which Aristode had regarded in Nicomachean Ethics , I, 13, as a necessary 
prelude to the study of ethics. The major powers (or parts) of the soul are 
given as five: the nutritive, the sensitive, the imaginative, the concupis¬ 
cent, and the rational. The last power is then shown to have a distinctive 
ethical function, being the power “through which man reasons and 
deliberates, acquires the sciences and the arts, and distinguishes between 


7 See Avenois Cordubensis Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis De Anima Libris, ed. F. 
Stuart Crawford, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 433. 

8 Al-Farabl, Fusul Muntaza c ah, ed. F. Najjar, Beirut, 1971. 

9 I read al-Siyar , as in variant readings. See Ihsa p. al- c Ulum, ed. c Uthmann Amin, 
Cairo, 1948, 102f. 

10 Ibid., 104. Cf. Tahsil al-Sa c ddah, Hyderabad, 1345 A.H. 2f. 
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right and wrong actions.’’ 11 Its subdivisions are then given as theoretical 
and practical, and the practical is further subdivided into technical (mihni 
or fina c i) and reflective or deliberative (Jikri ). Only the last of these is 
said to be ethically relevant, since it is the power through which ‘ ‘one con¬ 
siders, with respect to what one wishes to do, whenever he wishes to do 
it, whether it can be done or not, and if it can, how that action should be 
done.” 12 

In the Attainment of Happiness , the role of this reflective or deliberative 
power is developed. First, it is exclusively concerned with the discovery 
of the means which conduce to the specific end set for it. This end may 
be truly good, bad, or apparently good, and accordingly the meansdeter¬ 
mined by the reflective power are either truly good, bad or apparently 
good. The determination of this end is said by al-Farabl to be the business 
of a ‘natural’ aptitude of the soul to apprehend the good and strive for it, 
and is for that reason doubly theoretical and practical, Aristotle calls this 
virtue in Nicomachean Ethics , VI, 1144 e —25 ‘cleverness and argues that, 
although it is inseparable from ‘practical wisdom’, it is different from it; 
al-Farabl simply calls it the ‘human’ virtue of deliberation. 13 

Secondly, unlike the theoretical or intellectual virtues, which aim at the 
knowledge of the ultimate principles of reality with certainty, the subject- 
matter of this reflective faculty are voluntary actions insofar as they be¬ 
come objects of choice or actual realization. These voluntary actions are 
so variable that the accidents accompanying them change from day to 
day, even from hour to hour. It belongs to whomever wishes to bring them 
into actual existence to know these variable accidents at the particular 
time and in the particular place he intends to achieve his end. This he can¬ 
not do through the theoretical sciences, which are only concerned with the 
invariable principles of mathematical, physical and metaphysical 
knowledge. He needs instead a special skill enabling him to discern the 
‘voluntary intelligibles’, not in themselves, but insofar as they can be 
brought into existence by the will at a determined time and place. This 
special skill is the reflective or deliberative factulty, which is a species of 
practical wisdom, but cannot be identified with it. Its highest manifesta¬ 
tion is ‘political deliberative virtue’, which enables one to excel in the dis¬ 
covery of what is most useful for a virtuous end common to many nations 
or a single one. 14 


11 See Fusul Muntaza c ah, 29. Cf. Engl, trans. by D.M. Dunlop, Aphorisms of the States¬ 
man, Cambridge, 1961, 30. Hereafter Aphorisms. 

12 Ibid., 30 0 Aphorisms , 31). Cf. N.E ., VI, 1139 b -4f., and Tahsil, 20f. 

13 Tahsil, 27f. Cf. also N.E. Ill, 3, 4. 

14 Tahsil, 2Of. 
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From these preliminary, psychological observations, al-Farabl pro¬ 
ceeds to consider the nature and divisions of virtue and whether, as Aristo¬ 
tle had enquired in the Nichomachean Ethics , II, i, virtue arises in us by 
habituation or by nature. The divisions of virtue are given as moral 
(i khuluqi) and intellectual ( nutqi ). 15 It is not possible, he argues, for man 
to be endowed at birth with virtuous or vicious traits, although he may 
be endowed with the natural disposition ( istfdad ) for virtuous or vicious 
conduct, and this disposition can through practice develop into a habitus 
(hay 2 ah), which once ingrained in the soul is designated as virtue. 16 

However, the disposition to acquire all the virtues, like the disposition 
to learn all the crafts, is very hard, though not impossible. In general, a 
person is disposed by nature to acquire a small number of virtues, or a 
single one, just as he is disposed to master a small number of trades, or 
a single one. Once a trait, whether moral or immoral, has become in¬ 
grained through habit, it becomes difficult to eradicate. The man in whom 
all the virtues have become thus ingrained by the force of habit will exceed 
all his fellows in rank, and may be said to have risen to a superhuman 
level. The ancients called such a man the ‘divine* (ilahi), and his opposite 
the ‘beasdy* (sab c I). These two extreme cases are very rare; the former 
is not intended to serve any single state, but deserves to rule them all, 
while the latter is not worthy to serve or rule any state either, but should 
be excluded from them all. 17 

The dominion of habit is so potent that some evil traits cannot be easily 
changed. However, they could be held in check through continence or 
self-control. There is, nevertheless, a subtle difference between the virtu¬ 
ous and the continent: the former finds the practice of virtue pleasant and 
enjoyable, the latter is torn between his passions and the dictates of virtue 
or the religious way ( sunnah ), and accordingly finds this practice onerous. 
In many cases, however, the continent is equivalent to the virtuous. 18 

In general, argues al-Farabl along well-known Aristotelian lines, vir¬ 
tuous actions are to be identified as those which are intermediate between 
two extremes, each of which is a vice. Adopting again a well-known 
Aristotelian distinction, he insists that by the intermediate we are to un¬ 
derstand either the intermediate per se, or the intermediate in relation to 
something else. The former, like the number six in relation to ten and two, 


15 Ibid., 30 (Aphorisms, 31). Cf. N.E. II, 1103 b -25f. and Tahsil, 20. 

16 Ibid., 31. Cf. N.E., II, 1103 a — 15f. Cf. al-Tanbih c ald Sabil al-Sa c hdah, Hyderabad, 
1377 A.H., 7f. 

17 Ibid., 33 (Aphorisms, 32). Cf. N.E., VII, 1145 a -20f. Aristotle does not mention the 
beastly man, but it follows from his statement in Politics f I, 1253 a -29, that one who is un¬ 
able to live in society is “either a beast or a god.” Cf. also al-Tanbih, 18. 

18 Ibid., 34f. Cf. N.E., VII, 1145 b -7f. 
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is invariable, whereas the latter, such as a food in relation to a child or an 
adult, varies according to the circumstances of each. 19 The art of deter¬ 
mining the intermediate or mean consists in the consideration of the 
agent, his circumstances and his capabilities. In bodily matters, this is the 
business of the art of medicine, concerned as it is with prescribing the right 
foods and medicines for the right patient; in matters of action, this is the 
business of politics or the “royal art”. 20 

The analogy between the body and the state, as well as that between the 
doctor and the ruler of the city ( mudabbir al-madinah ) is pursued with 
relentlessness in this work, and its basic moral and political implications 
are drawn. Both the doctor and the ruler, according to al-Farabi, are con¬ 
cerned with determining the intermediate actions or precepts conducing 
to the health of the body, or the well-being of the state, as we mentioned. 
This well-being or happiness, mistakenly identified by some with honor, 
conquest, wealth or pleasure, is declared by him to consist in the actualiza¬ 
tion of man’s intellectual potentialities, whereby he is able to rise by 
degrees to a condition of immateriality or incorporeality analogous to that 
of the separate substances of the intelligible world. 21 This condition is 
designated by al-Farabi as conjunction ( ittisal ), approximation ( qurb ), 
likeness (. shabah ), or union ( ittihad ) with the lowest of these immaterial sub¬ 
stances, i.e. the active intellect. 22 

The two divisions of the virtues are given, as we have seen, along 
familiar Aristotelian lines, as moral and intellectual, but a noteworthy fea¬ 
ture of this division is the already mentioned subdivision of the intellectual 
virtues into two groups, theoretical and reflective, and the elaboration of 
the function of the reflective or deliberative virtue. The former includes 
intuition ( al- c aql al-jitn ), scientific knowledge ( c t7ra) and wisdom 
( hikmah ); the latter includes practical reason, prudence ( ta c aqqul ), keen¬ 
ness ( al-dhihn ), sound judgement, and sound opinion. 23 Only the second 
group or that of ‘reflective’ virtues, as we have seen, is pertinent to the 


19 Ibid. , 37. Cf. N.E., II, 1106 a -25f. 

20 Ibid. , 39. Cf. al-Tanbih , 13. 

21 See Fusul MuntazaSah, 97; al-Madinah al-Fadilah , ed. A. Nader, Beirut, 1959, 85; 
and al-Siyasah al-Madaniyyah , ed. F. Najjar, Beirut, 1964, 42, 73 et passim. 

22 See al-Siyasah , 32, 36, 79 and al-Madinah , 104. According to Ibn Rushd, al-Farabi 
abandoned the concept of ‘conjunction with abstract intelligences’ in his commentary on 
the Nicomachean Ethics , but Ibn Rushd’s remarks are not free from ambiguity. SeeAverrois 
Cordubensis Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis De Anima Libris , ed. F. Stuart Crawford, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 433, 483 and 485. 

23 Fusul , 50f. Cf. N.E. , VI. 1139 b -15f. The corresponding Aristotelian list consists of 
art (lexvTi), scientific knowledge (Stuotiipti), prudence ((ppovnou;), philosophic wisdom 
(oo(pia), intuitive reason (voOq), good deliberation (eupouX(a), correctness of opinion 
(suaioxia), and judgement (yvco|ir|). See Miskawayh’s table in Tahdhib al-Akhlaq , 19 and 
infra , 112. 
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study of ethics, or the determination of the right kind of action. Thus prac¬ 
tical reason enables us to grasp, as a result of the prolonged experience 
and observation of sensible entities, the premises, whether universal or 
particular, of right action; prudence, on the other hand, enables us to 
grasp or elicit the right means to our ultimate goals. This virtue in turn 
admits of a subdivision into ‘domestic’ (i.e. pertaining to the management 
of the household), and ‘political’ (i.e. pertaining to the city), either with 
respect to good counsel ( mashurah ) or defense ( khusumi ). This is the trait 
by virtue of which the public designates an individual person as 
reasonable. 24 

The two moral virtues which figure most prominently in al-Farabl’s 
discussion are friendship ( mahabbah , <piX,ta) and justice. Friendship is 
divided along Aristotelian lines into natural, such as the love of child, or 
voluntary, such as the love binding partners in virtue, utility or pleasure. 
The friendship binding virtuous partners requires, according to al-Farabl 
a certain community of beliefs or actions, which appear to be suggested 
by his religious preoccupations, rather than Aristotle’s casual remarks 
that “with friends men are more able both to think and to act.’’ 25 The 
beliefs which the virtuous share in common revolve round three princi¬ 
ples: the beginning, the end, and what is intermediate. Beliefs regarding 
the beginning (mabda?) include common opinions regarding God, the 
spiritual entities ( ruhaniyun ) and the saints, the origination of the world, 
the order of its parts to each other, on the one hand, and to God and the 
spiritual entities, on the other, and, finally, the relation of man to God and 
to these spiritual entities. 

Beliefs regarding the end revolve around happiness, whereas those 
regarding what is intermediate revolve around the means to attaining 
happiness. Once the inhabitants of the city (or state) have all concurred 
in these beliefs, and these beliefs in turn have been consecrated by actions 
conducive to happiness, they will love each other necessarily; insofar as 
they live together in the same household or city, they will need each other, 
and will be useful to one another. Finally, in view of all these elements of 
community of virtue and advantage, they will be able to derive pleasure 
from their association with each other. 26 

This program of common beliefs and practices conducing to true happi¬ 
ness is the cornerstone of al-Farabl’s political philosophy and has been 
worked out in great detail in his best-known work, significantly entitled 


24 .Fuful, 57f. Cf. R. fi’l- c Aql, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut, 1938, 4. 


25 N.E., VIII, 1155 a —15. 

26 Fusul , 70f. 
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the Opinions of the Inhabitants of the Virtuous City. Its Greek basis cannot be 
easily determined, but apart from the Republic , the Politicus of Plato may 
be mentioned, as a possible source, in view of the profound similarity of 
outlook in this dialogue and al-Farabi’s political treatises. 27 Although the 
translation of this dialogue into Arabic is not reported in the bibliographi¬ 
cal sources, al-Farabl may have derived his knowledge of its fundamental 
themes from Neo-Platonic commentaries, notable among which is the 
already-mentioned commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics by Porphyry. 

The discussion of the other major virtue, i.e. justice, is rather succinct, 
but it is sufficient to give us an idea of the degree of his dependence on 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Thus this virtue is divided into (a) general justice, 
defined as the “performing of virtuous actions by man, in his dealings 
with others”, or (b) particular justices involving either: (1) the distribu¬ 
tion of goods or (2) their preservation. These goods are given as security, 
property, honor and social station. Every member of the state is entitled 
to his just share of these goods, so that deficiency or excess in their distri¬ 
bution is unjust, either in relation to himself or to the state as a whole. 
Once this equitable distribution has been achieved, justice requires that 
it not be disturbed. Should the citizen lose his right share of the above- 
mentioned goods, either voluntarily or by force, he is entitled to be equita¬ 
bly compensated for that loss. 28 

In the Opinions of the Virtuous City , however, a more detailed genetic ac¬ 
count of this virtue is given. The goods which various individuals or 
groups are engaged in striving to acquire are listed as security, honor, 
wealth and pleasure, as well as the means to their acquisition. In what ap¬ 
pears to be simply his account of prevalent theories, natural ‘justice is 
identified with conquest, and the duty of the just man is said to consist, 
as Thrasymachos has put it in Republic 7, 337D, in “doing what is most 
advantageous to the conqueror’’ so that the subjugation ( isti c bad ) of the 
conquered by the conqueror is regarded as eminently just. 29 As to equity 
in commercial transactions and returning of trusts as well as avoiding acts 
of usurpation and repressoin, which are all simply dictated by fear or con¬ 
straint from outside, it is in fact tantamount to ‘conventional’ justice, ac¬ 
cording to this view. For intermittent strife or conquest will sooner or later 
force the contestants to reach an.agreement whereby principles regulating 
commercial transactions and social position on the basis of equality are 


27 Politics is described in the Politicus as a ‘royal* or “commanding” science. Its func¬ 
tion is declared to consist in drawing the citizens’ “minds into communion with one 
another by unanimity and friendship” ( Politicus , 311 BC). 

28 See Fusul, 71 f. Cf. N.E., V, 1129^-20. 

29 See al-Madinah al-Fadilah , 132. 
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laid down and complied with, as long as the balance of power is preserved. 

A third form of justice which may be termed national, although al- 
FarabT has no name for it, arises when the contestants are threatened by 
external aggresion, and feel compelled in consequence to band together 
to ward off this aggression. The security assured over a long period of time 
and resulting in social harmony is interpreted by the people as justice, 
whereas in fact it is nothing but submissiveness generated by the fear of 
external aggression. 30 

Another ethical theme which is conspicuously absent from the 
Nicomachean Ethics but figures prominently in al-Farabi’s Fusul is that of 
evil. Its discussion, however, follows familiar Neo-Platonic lines and may 
be said to have set the tone for similar discussions by his successors, from 
Ibn Sma (d. 1037) to Miskawayh (d. 1030), al-Tusi (d. 1247), al- 
Suhrawardl (d. 1191), and others. According to al-Farabi, then, evil, as 
a ‘cosmic’ entity, is entirely non-existent. Whatever exists in the universe 
and is independent of human willing is wholly good. For once we posit the 
First Cause and the series of entities which results from it in the order and 
disposition meted out to them, every part of the series would exist “in ac¬ 
cordance with that order and justice of merit ( istPhal )” pertaining to it, 
and this is the essence of goodness. The only kind of evil which exists in 
the world is ‘voluntary evil’, which consists either in the privation of hap¬ 
piness or the ultimate good, designated as wretchedness (. al-shaqa ?), or in 
the performance of those voluntary actions leading to this wretchedness. 
For ‘ ‘everything natural, whose principle is a voluntary action, may be 
either good or bad.” 31 Whenever the will is excluded, evil is excluded 
too. 

II. Ibn Sina 

Ibn Sina, the successor of al-Farabi and most illustrious representative of 
Arabic Neo-Platonism in the tenth and eleventh centuries, has written a 
total of 276 treatises on the whole range of linguistic, scientific, 
philosophical, theological, and medical subjects current in his day. 
Despite this voluminous output, his incursions into the field of systematic 
ethics are almost trivial. He has written a very short tract on the science 
of ethics entided FT c Ilm al-Akhlaq y another one in one and a half folios 
entitled Ethics and Psychological Affections , and finally a tract ofless than one 
page on ‘Piety and Sin’ ( Fi’l-Birr wa’l-Ithm). 32 


30 Ibid., 133. 

3r Fusul , 81 ( Aphorisms , 60). Cf. Enneads , I, 8, 3. 

32 See Nos. 245, 247 and 249 respectively, in G.C. Anawati, Essai de bibliographic Avi- 
ccnnicnnc , Cairo, 1950. 
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Equally remarkable in this regard is the fact that Ibn SIna encyclopedic 
al-Shifa ?, which constitutes a detailed exposition of logical, mathemati¬ 
cal, meteorological, astronomical and metaphysical subjects, contains no 
methodical discussion of ethics at all. 

The short tract Fi c Ilm al-Akhlaq opens with an account of the obliga¬ 
tion incumbent on him who cares to attend to his soul: firstly to fulfill 
(takrriil) his “theoretical’’ nature, by mastering the sciences which are 
listed in books enumerating them (ihsa? al- c ulum ), and secondly, to fulfill 
his 4 ‘practical” nature, by acquiring the virtues which lead to cleansing 
his soul, and the knowledge of the vices, as well as the means of avoiding 
them, so that he “may have achieved for his humanity the perfection lead¬ 
ing to worldly and otherworldly happiness.” 33 

The principal virtues are then given as temperance, courage and wis¬ 
dom, corresponding to the three powers of the soul, the concupiscent, the 
irascible and the rational respectively. Once each of these virtues has at¬ 
tained its perfection or excellence, the fourth, justice, arises. Each of the 
first three virtues admits, according to Ibn SIna, of a series of subdivi¬ 
sions, which are to it what the species is to the genus, or the compound 
to its simple elements. 

The subdivisions of temperance, or the virtue of the concupiscent pow¬ 
er, are munificence and contentment; those of courage, the virtue of the 
irascible, are steadfastness, patience, generosity, forgiveness, pardon, 
broad-mindedness, moral stamina, and keeping confidences; those of wis- 
jj? dom, the virtue of the rational, are eloquence, keenness, sagacity, firm¬ 
ness, truthfulness, loyalty, friendliness, mercifulness, modesty, magna¬ 
nimity, promise-keeping and humility. 34 

Ibn SIna then proceeds to define the main virtues listed above. Temper¬ 
ance consists in curbing the passions by subordinating the concupiscent 
power to the rational; contentment in refusing to occupy oneself with the 
unnecessary or superfluous, in matters of provision, or to take any notice 
of the possessions of others; fortitude consists in training the irascible 
power to put up with pain or hardship. A key virtue is that of moral stami¬ 
na (rahb al-bcF), which, although somewhat elusive, is affiliated to the 
virtue of fortitude. Ibn SIna defines it as imperturbability in face of pas¬ 
sion or anger, whereby man’s “pure essence” is not allowed to be swayed 
or his mind diverted from the thought of the intelligible (jabarut) and di¬ 
vine ( malakut) worlds. Through it, the soul is made to dwell on the thought 
of the Holy One, quit useless or vain pursuits, and avoid falsehood, 
whether in word and or deed; thereupon the ‘conception’ of the right and 
the true becomes ingrained habits in the soul. 




•\>f 



33 See “Fi c Ilm al-Akhlaq” in: Tis c Rasa?il, Constantiniyah, 1298 A.H., 107. 

34 Ibid., 107f. Cf. M.A. Sherif, Ghazati’s Theory of Virtue, Albany, N.Y., 1974, 180. 
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A logical consequence of this virtue is benevolence, manifested in con¬ 
cern for the welfare of others, affection for those who are virtuous, and 
a sincere desire to deter and reform the wicked. It is moreover attended 
by the constant thought of immortality and an unruffled attitude towards 
death. 35 

Pleasure-seeking is justified, according to Ibn Slna, in three cases only: 
(a) restoring the body to health, (b) preserving the individual or the spe¬ 
cies, and (c) managing the affairs of the state. It is essential, however, that 
the rational power should constantly superintend pleasurable pursuits and 
the agent be fully conscious of the end in view, otherwise these pursuits 
will turn into occasions for self-gratification. Two instances are given of 
the right pursuit of pleasure with the right motive: “wine-drinking, which 
is justified for medicinal or hygienic purposes, but not for merry-making, ’ * 
and music or song (. sama c ), which may be enjoyed for the purpose of 
“strengthening the essence of the soul” and reinforcing its interna] 
powers only. 

In dealing with his fellowmen, the virtuous man will approach another 
according to the latter’s personal mood, i.e. the serious in a spirit of 
serious-mindedness, the frivolous in a spirit of frivolity, while guarding 
his own inner state ( batin ) concealed from his fellows. He will assist the 
needy with discretion, honor his pledges and refuse to resort to oath¬ 
making. 

Finally, the virtuous man will not be delinquent in performing his reli¬ 
gious duties, or honoring the divine laws or observances. When he turns 
inwards, his mind will be occupied exclusively with the thought of the 
First King and His Kingdom, and his soul will be swept of the “dust of 
mankind”, without his fellowmen’s knowledge. Whoever has pledged 
himself to lead this mode of life and to adopt this religious code, will be 
assisted by God to achieve success in whatever he undertakes. 36 

To underscore the social dimension o? justice, Ibn Slna lays down, in 
the metaphysical part of al-Shifa ?, as a precondition of realizing this vir¬ 
tue within the state, the existence of the Caliph, upon whom the enforce¬ 
ment of moral discipline devolves. With this enforcement sure bound up 
the three cardinal virtues of temperance, courage and wisdom, of which 
justice is the summation (majmif). Coupled with “theoretical wisdom”, 
this last virtue is the key to genuine happiness. When ‘prophetic charac¬ 
teristics’ are added to it, the man in whom it is embodied “will almost be 
a human lord ( rabb ), and his worship next to God Almighty will be almost 


33 Ibid ., 109. 
36 Ibid., 110. 
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lawful. Such a man is the sovereign of the world and God’s vicegerent 
(khallfah) thereon.” 37 


III. Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) 


J/ 

% 


Ibn Rushd, the great Arab-Spanish Aristotelian, is known from the Arab¬ 
ic bibliographical sources to have written a summary (talkhif) of the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. These sources do not specify the type of 
summary involved, but judging from his other extant works, the term can 
only denote a paraphrase, not a full-fledged commentary (. shar/}). This 
paraphrase has not survived in Arabic, but a Hebrew version of it is extant 
in manuscript form. 38 He has in addition written a ‘middle commentary 
extant exclusively in Latin in two translations, one by Hermann the 
German (1575) and the other by Bernard Feliciano (1562), 39 and a ‘para¬ 
phrase’ of Plato’s Republic , which exists only in Hebrew and English. 40 
Considering the close correlation of the two parts of‘practical’ philosophy 
in the Arabic tradition, as illustrated by al-Farabl’s classification of the 
sciences, the two works may be looked upon as complementary. In fact, 
Ibn Rushd begins his paraphrase of Plato’s Republic by methodological ob¬ 
servations on the relationship between the practical and theoretical 
sciences. The subject-matter of the practical sciences is voluntary actions, 
whose principle is will and choice, whereas that of the theoretical is physi¬ 
cal entities, as in the case of the science of physics, or the ‘divine things’, 
as in the case of metaphysics, the ‘divine science’. The principle of the 
former is nature, that of the latter is God. 41 

The first pan of this practical science, ethics, deals with voluntary ac¬ 
tions and habits, and corresponds to that part of medicine which deals 
with achieving good health and avoiding disease (i.e. hygiene); the second 


37 See al-Shifd 3 (Ilahiyat ), ed. G. Anawati a.o., Cairo, 1960, II, 455. The caliph is 
identified by Ibn Slna with the Imam, and although he is not explicit, some of his remarks 
about the designation of the caliph, which he calls ‘‘designation by specific nomination” 
(al-istikhlaf bi'1-najf), and his functions, including independent judgement, or ijtihdd, 
betray definite Shiite sympathies. 

38 See Cambridge MS. Add. 496. Cf. E.I.J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Is¬ 
lam , Cambridge, 1958, 177 and 294, note 27. Cf. H.A. Wolfson, “Revised Plan for the 
Publication of a Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem,” in: Speculum , 
XXXVII (1963), 94 [reprinted in: Wolfson, Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion , 
I, Cambridge, Mass., 1973, 430-454]. 

39 See Aristotelis opera cum Averrois commentanis , Venice, 1562 — 74 and Venice, 1575. 

40 See E.I.J. Rosenthal, ed., Averroes' Commentary on Plato's Republic , Cambridge, 1956, 
and R. Lerner, Averroes on Plato's Republic , Ithaca and London, 1974. The two best Euro¬ 
pean studies of Ibn Rushd’s life and thought continue to be E. Renan, Averroes et I'Aver- 
roisme , Paris, 1882, and more recently, L. Gauthier, Ibn Rochd (Averroes), Paris, 1948. 

41 See Lerner, Averroes , 3f. Cf. In Moralia Nicomachia Expositione , Venice, 1562, fols. 2 a 
and 160 b . 
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part, on the other hand, deals with the manner in which these habits are 
established in the soul, and it corresponds to that part of medicine dealing 
with the preservation of health and the healing of disease, i.e. therapy. 

Ethics, according to Ibn Rushd, is inseparable from politics; it is in fact 
the first part of the practical art, of which politics is the second, and has 
/ ( accordingly a certain logical precedence over it. The modes of human per¬ 
fection (or virtue) as laid down in this science are four: theoretical, 
deliberative, moral and technical. 4 ^ All the other perfections are subser¬ 
vient to the theoretical and serve simply as preparations thereto. 43 
However, as a rule, it is not possible for a single individual to attain all 
these perfections without the assistance of his fellowmen; hence the need 
for political association. This is linked by Ibn Rushd to the diversity of in¬ 
dividual aptitudes or dispositions. For it is impossible that an individual 
be capable of every perfection, or else nature will have done something 
in vain. 

The particular virtues of wisdom, courage and temperance are identi¬ 
fied along Platonic lines, with the perfection of each of the three ‘parts’ 
of the soul corresponding to the three parts of the city or state. Hence, a 
person is wise to the extent his rational part rules the passionate and con¬ 
cupiscent parts, courageous to the extent his passionate part is subordinat¬ 
ed to the rational and is exercised in the right measure and at the right 
time. Ibn Rushd vacillates, however, in his discussions of temperance, 
which, Injustice, is attributed to all the pans of the soul rather than to 
a single one, although he recognizes that it too consists in the subordina¬ 
tion of the concupiscent power to the rational. 45 As to justice, it is, as 
Plato has explained in the fourth book of the Republic , 4 4 nothing more than 
that every human in the city does the work that is his by nature in the best 
way that he possibly can, ’ ’ just as justice in the soul of each individual con¬ 
sists in every one of its parts doing only what it has to do in the appro¬ 
priate measure and at the appropriate time.” 46 This is possible only if 
reason is allowed to rule over the two other powers of the soul, or the cor¬ 
responding parts of the state. 

This Platonic account of justice, as an ‘inward’ virtue of the soul or 
state, is modified in the commentary on Nicomachean Ethics V, 1129 b 25f. 
to correspond to the Aristotelian notion of universal, ‘common justice’ as 
a ‘perfect virtue’, not confined to oneself, but extending to our dealings 


42 Lerner, Averroes, 5. Cf. al-Farabi’s Tahsil al-Sa c adah , 2, Fusul, 29, and N.E. % VI 
1139 a 4f. 

43 Lerner, Averroes , 5f. and 92. 

44 Ibid. , 6. Cf. In Moralia, fols. 17a and b. 

43 Ibid. , 7 and 8. Cf. Republic, IV, 431A. 

46 Ibid. , 7f. Cf. Republic IV, 432 c f. 
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with our neighbor, since it is the mark of “the perfectly just man to exer¬ 
cise his virtue in himself as well as in (his dealings with) others.” 47 This 
virtue is not a part of virtue, as Aristotle has also argued, but the whole 
of virtue. 

As to ‘particular justice’, its two major subdivisions are distributive and 
rectificatory. The former consists in distributing honors or money equita¬ 
bly, the latter in restoring the ‘proportion’ disturbed by giving to equals 
unequally and to unequals equally, which is the essence of injustice. 48 

To complete the ethical enquiry, three questions are then discussed: 

(a) What are the conditions needed for actualizing each of the virtues? 
Courage, for instance, is defined as a habit within the soul, intermediate 
between rashness and timidity; this definition, however, is not sufficient 
for realizing virtue, unless the conditions under which it can be realized 
are clearly defined. For, as Aristotle has said, the aim of ethical knowledge 
is not just to know, but rather to act. 49 

(b) How are these virtues to be instilled in the youth, and once they have 
become ingrained in them, how are they to be preserved? Likewise, how 
are the vices to be eradicated? This part of the enquiry is analogous to 
medicine with its two divisions: hygiene, concerned with the preservation 
of health, and therapy, concerned with the removal of disease. 

(c) What habits or virtues will strengthen or hinder other habits and vir¬ 
tues? For the preservation of moral character, like that of health, is best 
achieved if the interrelations of the parts are properly understood. 

In general, Ibn Rushd believes, following Aristotle, that there are two 
ways of achieving the practical aims ol ethics and politics, which is the in¬ 
culcation of the virtues in the citizens: one is argument, the other is coer¬ 
cion. 50 The most interesting part of his reasoning in this connection is the 
determination of the type of argument appropriate to each class of 
citizens. To the multitude, rhetorical and poetical arguments are appro¬ 
priate, to the select few, the demonstrative. Each of these classes achieves 
the kind of perfection which their nature admits of. 51 

The same social implications of this classification of the different types 
of argument are developed in Fasl al-Maqal (Decisive Treatise), with one 
fundamental change, namely, the introduction of an intermediate class, 
the people of dialectic (jadal ), between the rhetorical and the demonstra- 


47 In Moralia Nicomachia, fol. 65 b . Cf. M. Fakhry, “Justice in Islamic Philosophical 
Ethics,” in: Journal of Religious Ethics , III (1975), 248f. 

48 In Moralia , fols. 69f. 

49 Lerner, Auerroes , 8. Cf. N.E. , II, 1103 b 26f. and X, 1179 b If. 

50 Lerner, Auerroes , lOf. Cf. N.E. , X, 9. 

51 Ibid. , 10. Cf. al-Farabl, Tahstl al-Sa c ddah, 31. Cf. Aristotle, Rhetonca , I, 1354 a and 
Sophistica , 165 b, for these types of argument. 
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tive. By this intermediate class, Ibn Rushd appears to mean the theo¬ 
logians (mutakallimun) , especially the Ash c arites, whose arguments fall 
short of the demonstrative, on account of the uncertain character of 
their premises, which are at best probable, or generally accepted ( mash - 
hurah ). 52 

The religio-ethical significance for Ibn Rushd of this threefold classifi¬ 
cation of mankind and the corresponding classification of the types of ar¬ 
gument is that it makes it possible for religion (shai^) to impart to the 
whole of mankind the knowledge of these theoretical and practical truths 
upon which their eternal felicity depends. The former include the 
knowledge of God and the rest of existing things, as they are in them¬ 
selves, as well as their eternal felicity and wretchedness; the latter include 
the performance of those actions conducive to felicity, and the avoidance 
of those actions which conduce to wretchedness. These actions, in turn, 
include outer or bodily actions, i.e. external observances, dealt with in the 
science of jurisprudence ( fiqh ), and inner actions, pertaining to the soul, 
dealt with in the “sciences of the hereafter”. 53 

This threefold classification has a further significance, namely, the vin¬ 
dication of the unquestioned pre-eminence of the ‘people of demonstra¬ 
tion’ (or philosophers) over everybody else. To them belongs, in the state, 
the royal art of guardianship, and in the congregations of the learned, the 
art of interpreting ( ta?wil ) the ambiguous ( mutashabihai) passages of 
scripture. 54 Their ultimate felicity does not consist, as one would expect 
from the dichotomy of theoretical and practical knowledge, in a balanced 
cultivation of the moral and intellectual virtues, which we have mentioned 
and which form in a sense the backbone of Aristotle’s theory of virtue in 
the Nicomachean Ethics . 55 It consists instead in the Plotinian ideal of ‘con¬ 
junction’ with the active intellect, with which, as al-Farabl, Ibn Sma and 
Ibn Bajjah (d. 1138) had argued, the fulfillment of man’s essential nature 
is realized. Like his last-named predecessor, Ibn Rushd was engrossed in 
searching for a specific formula defining the mode of man’s conjunction 
(ittisal ) with the active intellect. Both in his paraphrase on De Anima and 
in his tract on “Whether the Active Intellect Can Be Conjoined to the 
Material Intellect, While It Is in the Body,” he has grappled with this 
problem. The purpose of the latter tract, he writes, is to ‘ ‘elicit all the clear 
paths and sound demonstrations which will lead us to the knowledge of 


52 See Fast al-Maqal , ed. A. Nader; Beirut, 1961, 50f. Cf. however, Lemer, Avenoes 
17f. 

53 Fafl al-Maqal , 49 f. 

54 Fasl al-Maqal , 52, and Lerner, Averroes 16f. 

55 See, e.g., N.E., I, 13; VI, 1, 2; X, 7, 8. 
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the great objective and of ultimate felicity, namely, whether the active in¬ 
tellect can become conjoined to the material while it is still in the body 
(...). This is the question which the Philosopher (Aristotle) promised (to 
investigate), although his discourse on this subject did not reach us.” 56 

After a brief and approving summary of Alexander of Aphodisias’ ac¬ 
count of the relationship between the material, the habitual and the active 
intellects according to Aristotle, he proceeds to specify the function of each 
of these three intellects. The material ( hayulani) is essentially a potential 
faculty, fulfilled through the habitual. The active intellect, on the other 
hand, is that whereby the potential intelligibles are actualized. It has never¬ 
theless two functions; (a) insofar as it is separate from matter ( mufanq ), 
it apprehends itself, as befits all the other separate intelligences in which 
the intellect and its object are one and the same, and (b) it apprehends the 
intelligibles embedded in the material intellect, by bringing them out from 
potentiality to actuality. In this respect, this intellect (i.e. the active) is con¬ 
joined to man and is to him what form is to matter. However, observes Ibn 
Rushd, the two functions of this active intellect are inseparable. For to the 
extent it is conjoined to the ‘material’ intellect of man, it is able to realize 
its higher function of self-apprehension. This progression from the lower 
to the higher level of actualization, he believes, is not only an epistemologi¬ 
cal necessity, it is a dictate of divine wisdom and justice, which have 
decreed that no level of reality shall remain unfulfilled. 57 

To fit this dual activity of the active intellect into the ethical framework 
of moral and intellectual virtues, Ibn Rushd distinguishes in his para¬ 
phrase of the Republic between two grades of perfection: the first is achieved 
through the will of the individual, the second through ‘conjunction’ with 
the active intellect. 58 In this way a certain autonomy of the will is 
achieved, in the moral sphere, without abandoning man’s ultimate depen¬ 
dence, in. the theoretical sphere, on that supermundane agency which 
dominates the sublunary world, and in ‘conjunction’ with which man’s 
highest intellectual aspirations are fulfilled. The abo\«e distinction between 
the two functions of the active intellect enables Ibn Rushd to be even more 
precise: it is through participation in the higher mode of self-apprehension 
that man’s ultimate felicity consists. For his intellectual nature is thereby 
thoroughly fulfilled, and he becomes a member of that realm of separate 
intelligences, subsisting eternally in the intelligible world. 59 


56 See Risalat al-Itlisal , appendix to Talkhis Kitab al-NaJs , ed. A.F. al-Ahwani, Cairo, 
1950, 119. 

57 Ibid. , 122. Cf. Talkhis Kitdb al-Nafs, 88. 

58 See Lemer, Averroes 93f. 

59 Ibid. , 93f. For Averroes’ ‘conjunction’ cf. Epistle on the Possibility of Conjunction With 
the Active Intellect by Ibn Rushd , with the Commentary of Moses Narboni. A. Critical Edition and 
Annotated Translation , by Kalman P. Bland, New York, 1982. Cf. In Moralia Nicomachia , 
fols. 153-54. 
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NEO-PYTHAGOREAN AND PRAGMATIC ELEMENTS: 
THE BRETHREN OF PURITY (10th CENTURY) 

I. The Genesis and Growth of Moral Traits 

Ibn Slna’s predecessors, the Brethren of Purity, dealt with ethical ques¬ 
tions in a more extensive way in a variety of contexts: psychological, cos¬ 
mological, theological. Considering the somewhat rhapsodic character of 
their Epistles , we do not find in these writings a methodical exposition of 
these questions, but there is no doubt that their whole outlook is infused 
with an ethical and didactic spirit. 

Two fundamental standpoints are taken in their discussion of ethics, the 
one anthropological and genetic, the other cosmological. From the first 
standpoint, man’s generation, his acquisition of the diverse traits which 
make up his character, and his moral and intellectual vocation as God’s 
vicegerent are highlighted. From the second standpoint, his relation to the 
universe and the analogy of his different faculties and organs to different 
parts of the universe are meticulously developed, illustrating thereby the 
Stoic maxim that man, the microcosm, is a replica of the larger universe 
or macrocosm. 

Moral traits ( akhlaq ) are defined by the Brethren as 4 4 aptitudes” per¬ 
taining to “each of the organs of the body, whereby it is able to readily 
perform certain actions, works or arts, or to acquire certain sciences or 
moral qualities (< adab ), or political courses of action, without reflection or 
deliberation.” 1 The acquisition of these aptitudes or traits through edu¬ 
cation, the study of philosophy, and compliance with the religious law ( al - 
sharl c ah ) renders the practice of the virtues of courage, temperance and 
justice easily feasible. 

A noteworthy feature of this pliability of man is its association by the 
Brethren with the aptitudes of the ‘absolute man’, identified by them with 


1 See RasaPil Ikhwan al-$afa , Beirut, 1957, I, 305. Cf. Kraus, “K. al-Akhlaq li- 
Jalinus,” 25 and Miskawayh, Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, 31. Walzer has convincingly argued for 
the Middle-Platonic affiliation, as interpreted and defended by Posidonius against the 
Stoic Chrysippus, of this doctrine of the irrational basis of character, transmitted by 
Galen. See “New Light on Galen's Moral Philosophy,” in: Greek into Arabic , Oxford, 
1962, 147f. and 161 f. For the Neoplatonic aspect of the ‘purification of the soul’ in the 
Brethren and Miskawayh see Daiber, in: Orientalislische Literaturzeitung 76(1981), 46f. 
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the universal soul, to receive all manner of possible traits and skills. This 
absolute man in turn is regarded as God’s vicegerent on earth, as we have 
already noted. 2 Aptitude or power is itself ultimately derived, as we shall 
see later, from God, Who has endowed man, upon creating him, with a 
group of characteristics which equip him to play his preordained role in 
the universe. These are: (a) a physical frame possessing the four humors 
and the nine temperaments in the most moderate way, (b) a spirit ( ruh ) 
which God breathes into him, and (c) a soul which is partly animal, ena¬ 
bling him to move, perceive, understand and perform whatever actions 
he wishes, and partly spiritual, enabling him to partake of the spiritual vir¬ 
tues of the heavenly bodies, receive all the moral traits, and learn all the 
sciences and arts that his nature has equipped him to learn or receive. 3 
Accordingly, the variations in ethical and psychological traits are due 
neither to the nature of the ‘absolute man’, of which every individual is 
an instance, nor to the divine purpose for which he was originally created. 
Instead they are due to one or the other of the following factors: 

1. Differences in humor or temperament. Thus those of febrile humor 
tend to be brave, generous or volatile, whereas those of frigid humor tend 
to be sluggish and ponderous; those of a moist humor, dull and changea¬ 
ble, and those of a dry humor, stable, avaricious and rancorous. 

2. Diverse climatic and geographic conditions. Thus people who are 
born in torrid zones tend to be cold by temperament, whereas those born 
in colder climates tend to be hotter, “since hot and cold are two contraries 
which cannot exist in one place in the same way. (. . .) That is why we 
find the inhabitants of southern regions, such as the Abyssinians, Nu- 
beans, negroes and Indians manifesting the external effects of heat, 
whereas the internal parts of their body remain cool. The inhabitants of 
northern regions, on the other hand, manifest the external effects of cold 
climate, whereas heat is concealed inside the internal parts of their 
bodies/’ 4 

3. Meteorological and astrological conditions. Thus those who are born 
in fiery zones, dominated by fiery planets such as Mars, tend to be hot¬ 
headed and bilious, whereas those who are born in watery zones, domi¬ 
nated by watery planets such as Venus, tend to be phlegmatic and moist, 
and so on. 5 

The manner of these influences is discussed at some length in the astro- 


2 RasaPil, 306. 

3 Ibid ., 297f. 

4 Ibid ., II, 303. 

5 Ibid ., II, 304. 
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nomical parts of the Epistles . Their secrets, however, are known only to 
the foremost sages or philosophers, who have been assisted by divine 
guidance and illumination. They stem, at any rate, from the universal 
soul, and passing through the fixed stars and the planets, they eventually 
reach the four elements, and through their intermediary, the mineral, 
vegetable and animal worlds. 6 

The manner of their transmission is likened by the Brethren to that of 
light, which emanates from the sun and the planets and is irradiated 
throughout the whole world. The diverse conjunctions and constellations 
of the different planets in their heavenly rotations determine the mode of 
this transmission and accordingly the degree of prosperity or misery be¬ 
falling individuals in the world of generation and corruption. 7 

4. Cultural, religious and educational determinations. These determi¬ 
nations play a decisive role in the cultivation of those traits which incline 
one to a life of virtue, nobility, manliness or their opposites. The influence 
of parents, teachers and elders is as great as the influence of current usages 
and norms in determining these traits. 8 

Ethical traits may thus be divided into two main groups: (a) natural or 
ingrained, and (b) acquired or habitual. Some of these traits pertain to 
the vegetative soul, identified by the Brethren with the appetitive, others 
to the irascible, identified with the animal, and still others to the hu¬ 
man, identified with the rational. 9 To each of these souls correspond a 
series of faculties or aptitudes: to the first, the desire for food, to the 
second, the desire for procreation or revenge, to the third, the desire for 
the acquisition of knowledge or skill. The two ultimate grounds of these 
powers are the desire for self-preservation and the aversion from self- 
annihilation, both of which are intended for the ultimate goals of all 
human endeavor: (a) to endure in this life as long as possible and in the 
best condition attainable, and (b) to partake in the life-to-come of ever¬ 
lasting bliss. 10 

The virtues conducing to these two goals, the worldly and otherwordly, 
are arranged by the Brethren according to a religious scheme which is not 
without historical interest. If one ponders the intelligible world and the 
central position of the divine law ( namus ) in it, it would appear how this 
law constitutes a ‘spiritual realm’ presided over by the lawgiver (i.e. the 


6 Ibid., II, 144f. 

7 Ibid., II, 147f. 

8 Ibid., II, 307f. 

9 The source of this identification of the Aristotelian trichotomy of vegetative, animal 
and human with the Platonic of appetitive, irascible and rational appears to be Galen. See 
P. Kraus, ed., K. al-Akhlaq li-Jalinus, 22, 26 and 35. 

19 RasPil, I, 316f. 
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Prophet), who is to his subordinates what number one is to the rest of 
number. The survival of that realm and its well-being depend on the right 
order holding together its eight classes: the readers, the transmitters (ru- 
wat ), the jurists, the commentators, the warriors, the successors ( khu - 
lafa?) of the lawgiver, the pious worshippers and monks, and finally the 
“scholars charged with interpreting His revelation,” namely, the right- 
guided imams of the realm. 11 

To each of these classes belongs a series of virtues, which contribute to 
the harmony and well-being of the whole. The virtues of the readers are 
essentially linguistic and scholastic, comprising eloquence and humility; 
those of the transmitters of the religious Traditions are punctiliousness, 
truthfulness and piety; and those of the jurists are knowledge of the com¬ 
mandments and prohibitions laid down by the lawgiver, and the sanctions 
corresponding to them, as well as knowledge of the principles of analogy 
(qiyas ) and their application to particular cases, caution in legal decisions, 
and avoidance of jealousy, disputatiousness, arrogance and disparage¬ 
ment of rivals. The virtues of the commentators include mastery of the 
rules of language and perspicacity in comprehending the hidden meaning 
of the law. The virtues of the warriors are religious fervor, courage and 
piety; those of the masses of the pious are contentment ( qarufcah ), ab¬ 
stemiousness, renunciation of vainglory and the constant thought of 
death. The virtues of the last class, or successors of the Prophet, cannot 
be given in a single discourse, according to the author of the Epistles. In¬ 
deed, the whole collection of 51 epistles is an exposition of their virtues, 
functions and modes of knowledge. 12 


II. Man, the Microcosm 

From this analysis, it appears how potent was the religious motif in the 
ethical thought of the Brethren and how organic is their conception of man 
in his relation to his fellowmen and to the universe at large. The most 
dramatic expression of the latter relation is their recurrent claim through¬ 
out the Epistles that man is a microcosm , reflecting the macrocosm in every 
particular. This claim is worked out in great detail, and the analogy of the 
‘small world’ to the large is developed at length. 

The ancient philosophers, writes the author of the Epistles , having care¬ 
fully surveyed the material world and reflected upon it, “found no part 
thereof more complete in constitution, or perfect in form, or more analo¬ 
gous on the whole to everything else, than man.” 13 For they found his 


11 Ibid., 32If. 

12 Ibid ., 324f. 

13 RasPil, II, 457. 
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body to be a prototype of the physical world, with its spheres, planets, ele¬ 
ments, minerals, plants and animals. They found his soul, on the other 
hand, to be a prototype of the ‘spiritual creation, including angels, jinnees 
and demons/ 

The nine ‘substances' of the human body: bone, marrow, flesh, veins, 
blood, nerves, skin, hair and nail, are analogous to the nine concentric 
spheres of the heavens. The twelve signs of the zodiac are analogous to 
the twelve orifices of the body: the two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, two 
nipples, the navel, the mouth and the two discharge canals. Since six of 
the zodiac signs are southern and six northern, these orifices are likewise 
divided into two sets: six right and six left. 

To the seven planets which possess each a soul and a body, operating 
on individual souls or bodies respectively, correspond seven bodily powers 
in man: those of attraction, cohesion, digestion, discharge, nutrition, 
growth and representation, and seven spiritual powers: those of hearing, 
sight, taste, smell, and touch, plus the two powers of speech and rea¬ 
son. 14 The last two correspond to the moon and the sun, for “as the 
moon derives its light from the sun, as it passes through its twenty-eight 
phases," so does the power of speech derive from reason the variety of 
sounds, designated as the twenty letters of the (Arabic) alphabet, as they 
pass through the throat. 15 

The eyes, on the other hand, correspond to the two stations of Jupiter; 
the ears, to the two stations of Mercury; the nostrils and the nipples to 
those of Venus; the two canals to the stations of Saturn; the mouth to that 
of the sun; and the navel to that of the moon. 16 

Moving downward, the author then develops the analogy between the 
four elements and the organs of the body: the head, according to him, cor¬ 
responds to fire by virtue of “the radiations" of sight lodged in it, together 
with the activities of the senses; the breast corresponds to air by virtue of 
its breathing; the belly to water by virtue of the ‘moistures' filling it up; 
and the lower abdomen to earth, by virtue of its inherence in it, just as 
the other three inhere in the earth or rotate around it. From these four ele¬ 
ments derive the vapors which cause the phenomena of wind, cloud, rain, 
as well as minerals, plants and animals. 17 

In a somewhat more metaphorical manner, the author then proceeds 
to draw more pictorial analogies between man's body and the rest of the 
physical world. The frame of his body is analogous to that of the globe: 


14 Ibid ., 464. 

15 Ibid ., 464-65. 

16 Ibid ., 463f. 

17 RasPil, II, 463f. 
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the bones to mountains, the marrow to minerals, the belly to the sea, the 
intestines to rivers, the veins to streams, the flesh to earth and the brain 
to plants. Man’s front corresponds to the east, his back to the west, his 
right side to the south and his left side to the north. His breathing is like 
wind, his speech like thunder, his voice like the bolt of lightning, his 
laughter like daylight, and his weeping like rain. The four phases of his 
life are like the four seasons of the year, and the fluctuations of his fortune 
like the upward and downward movements of the stars. 

As one might expect, the Epistles draw an essentially similar picture of 
social and political stratification or organization, and make somewhat ar¬ 
bitrary analogies between the sun and the king, the commander of the 
army and Mars, the ministers of the state and Mercury, the judges and 
Jupiter, and dissident groups ( khawarij) and the moon. 18 


III. Freewill and Predestination 

The author of the Epistles never tires of reiterating the moral and religious 
lessons to be learnt from these psychological and cosmological analogies 
and comparisons. An important ethical question that he has broached in 
a number of places is that of freewill and predestination ( qada P wa- 
qadar). In the fifth religious Epistle , he defines the relation of belief in 
predestination to genuine faith, which, as we have seen, some of the 
Traditionalists and jurists regarded as inseparable. 19 However, in addi¬ 
tion to the divine will or decree {qada?), the Brethren introduced into 
the discussion another line of determination, which, grounded in Neo- 
Platonic cosmology and popular astrology, tended to refer terrestrial 
phenomena to the influence of the stars. They did not appreciate suffi¬ 
ciently the incompatibility of the two lines of determination, the divine 
and the astral, and accordingly they laid down as a precondition of 
genuine faith (Iman) joyful acceptance ( rida ) of the decree, defined as “the 
soul’s contentedness with what fate shall bring.” This fate ( [maqddir ) is de¬ 
termined, according to them, by the determinations of the stars ( ahkam al- 
nujum ), the divine Decree, being simply the “divine foreknowledge of 
what these determinations shall be.” 20 Only those who are fully conver¬ 
sant with the religious law ( namus), i.e. the prophets and their genuine fol¬ 
lowers, can partake of this joyful acceptance, commended in the Koran 
in numerous places. However, examples from secular history are given, 
such as the heroic submission of Socrates to the sentence of death, rather 


18 Ibid., 467. 

19 See supra. 

20 Rasa^il, IV, 73. 
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than that he should flout the laws of the city. Other examples from reli¬ 
gious history are Abel, Husayn, the second son of the Caliph C A1I, 
Christ and Muhammad, who are all said to have submitted unquestion- 
ingly and joyfully to their respective fates, as determined by the ‘heavenly 
decrees’. In such submission, they demonstrated great fortitude, so as to 
become worthy of the indescribable felicity, comfort and well-being which 
God has promised His elects. 21 

The author of the Epistles , however, is not unaware of the moral and 
philosophical difficulties which the conflict between the will of man and 
the power of God involved. He struggles to resolve this conflict which had 
split the ranks of the jurists and theologians, as we have seen, into the ad¬ 
vocates of free will, or Qadarls and Mu c tazilah, and the advocates of di¬ 
vine predestination, or Jabriyyah. With the latter, he agrees that God 
must be affirmed to be the source of all power or capacity which He creates 
in the agent, with the former, that this ‘created power’ does not necessari¬ 
ly entail constraint. “For with the same power that enables him to do a 
certain deed, (the agent) is able to refrain from that same deed.” 22 Ac¬ 
tions, however, are either performed with comparative ease or compara¬ 
tive hardship. The passions of the soul or the insinuations of the Devil may 
incline him to take a certain course or its contrary, so that the action, ac¬ 
cording to him, is not altogether determined, nor altogether free. This 
verbal compromise is not achieved without a certain amount of quibbling, 
and the reader is addressed as follows: “Do not imagine, o brother, that 
an action can be performed by an agent or that he may be directed (yuyas - 
sar) to do a certain deed or refrain from doing what he has been com¬ 
manded to do, unless it has been foreknown by God, Whose fore¬ 
knowledge is called the eternal and inexorable Decree, these two being the 
two determinants of the course of the stars and the heavenly constel¬ 
lations.” 23 


21 Ibid ., 79. 

22 Ibid ., III, 499. 

23 Ibid ., III, 500. 
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YAHYA IBN C ADI (D. 974), 
LOGICIAN AND MORAL PHILOSOPHER 


I. The Subject-Matter and Aim of Ethics 

To the Jacobite logician and theologian, Yahya ibn c AdI (d. 974), we 
owe one of the earliest systematic ethical treatises; entitled Tahdhib al- 
Akhldq (Cultivation of Morals), it was written probably four decades be¬ 
fore Miskawayh’s more famous treatise of the same title. 1 

The author begins by laying down as a postulate the duty incumbent 
on man, as a rational being, to acquire every virtuous trait ( shimah ) and 
avoid every vicious one, so as to achieve perfection in the refinement of 
his character. This double task, however, is not easily accomplished 
without a methodical exposition of the varieties of moral traits ( akhlaq), 
their causes, kinds and subdivisions, showing in particular why some of 
them are commendable, and some are reprehensible, and why he who 
performs the first type of action is admired, while he who performs the 
other type is despised. 2 The uses of this exposition are legion: (a) it will 
guide the morally ambitious, who aspires to emulate the example of the 
noble and shun that of the ignoble; (b) it will show the way to the practice 
of virtuous types of action and the renunciation of the vicious; (c) it will 
portray the man of perfect character, who should serve as a model of 
morality; and (d) finally, it will enable such a man to shun evil, and derive 
gratification from the knowledge of his own perfect virtue. 3 

Accordingly, the author engages in an analysis of the nature of charac¬ 
ter and the way it arises in us. He defines it as ‘ ‘a state of the soul, whereby 
it is able to perform certain actions, without deliberation or choice/’ 4 
that is, spontaneously and effortlessly. In some it arises by instinct, in 
others by training or diligence, so that many people are found to possess 
the virtuous traits of courage, prudence, temperance and justice by na¬ 
ture, and many others by habit, Vicious traits, however, are more 
widespread and appear to predominate among people. Evil being man’s 


1 See K. Samir, “Le Tahdib al-Akhlaq de Yahya b. c AdI (m. 974) attribue a Gahiz et 
a Ibn al- c ArabI,” in: Arabica , XXI (1974), 111-38. 

2 Ibn c Adi, Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, ed. G.F. c Awad, Cairo, 1913, 12. 

3 Ibid. , 12. • 

4 Ibid., 13. Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib al-Akhlaq , 31, and Ikhwan al-Safa 3 , RasaP’il , I, 
305. See supra 93, n. 1. 
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dominant trait, he would be no better than a beast were he to give free 
rein to his evil propensities and refrain from the use of his reason. In fact, 
religious laws and political institutions have been established for precisely 
this purpose, to curb these evil propensities, deter the unjust and punish 
the wrongdoer. 

Now whether we consider the naturally vicious or virtuous, moral edu¬ 
cation is indispensable for reforming the former and instructing the latter. 
Some, however, are so recalcitrant that only coercion or intimidation will 
effectively reform or deter them. Others, because of the intrinsic vicious¬ 
ness of their nature, could never be reformed or deterred, but those for¬ 
tunately form a small minority of mankind, the majority being on the 
whole susceptible of reform and occupying an intermediate position be¬ 
tween perfect goodness and perfect evil. 5 

The root of all evil, as indeed of all the variations in moral traits, ac¬ 
cording to Ibn c Adf, is the status of the concupiscent power of the soul, 
and its relation to the two other powers, the irascible and the rational. To 
this extent this power is held in check, the agent is temperate or continent; 
to the extent it is unchecked, he is dissolute or incontinent. The author 
does not deny, however, that disorders arising in the irascible power can 
cause moral turbulence, by driving the agent to uncontrollable anger, 
recrimination or violence. Such anger is the root of all that levity, folly and 
recklessness which grip those who are unable to control their irascible 
power. If, however, this power is subordinated to reason and is properly 
managed, the virtues of high-mindedness and worthy social and political 
ambition will ensue. 6 

It is, in fact, upon the excellence of the rational soul that genuine virtue 
depends. Through it, man is able to either acquire the virtues of nobility, 
high-mindedness, prudence in the conduct of private affairs, benevo¬ 
lence, mercy, frugality ( nusk ), right thinking, and keen understanding, or 
to hold his two other powers, the concupiscent and the irascible, in check, 
channel and direct them. It is not, however, altogether free from the dis¬ 
position to evil, and Ibn c AdI lists as its vices meanness, trickery, de¬ 
ceit, cajolery, cunning, envy and duplicity. 7 

The preponderance of the virtues listed above, or of their opposites, de¬ 
termines the overall character of the individual. Some people, as we have 
mentioned, are good by nature, others evil, but the influence of habit or 
example on character is very great. That is why the company one keeps 
from childhood is decisive, owing to the preponderance of ignorance, 


5 Ibid ., 15. 

6 Ibid ., 17f. 

7 Ibid ., 20. 
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meanness, greed and envy, which are the chief causes of moral cor¬ 
ruption. 8 


II. The Table of the Virtues and the Vices 



,\l 

I 


Unlike other ethical writers of the period, Ibn c AdT does not attempt a 
systematic tabulation of the virtues on the basis of the traditional, Platonic 
threefold subdivision of the powers of the soul and their corresponding vir¬ 
tues. He gives instead a long list which includes instances of the virtues 
corresponding to the rational, the irascible and the concupiscent powers, 
somewhat indiscriminately. The list includes temperance, contentedness, 
dignity, forgiveness, composure, modesty, friendliness, compassion, 
loyalty to friends, trustworthiness, confidence-keeping, humility, cheer¬ 
fulness, truthfulness, purity of intention, generosity, courage, competi¬ 
tiveness, fortitude, magnanimity and justice. 

The list of vices, on the other hand, includes profligacy, greed, flippan¬ 
cy, levity, stupidity, lust, cruelty, treachery, treason, divulgence of 
secrets, arrogance, churlishness, falsehood, meanness, rancor, miserli¬ 
ness, cowardice, envy, fear, pusillanimity and injustice. 9 

A noteworthy feature of Ibn c Adi’s analysis of these virtues and vices 
is his insistence that their status is not independent of the agent or his cir¬ 
cumstances. Magnanimity, for instance, is particularly commendable in 
kings and rulers, just as much as courage, forgiveness, cheerfulness and 
generosity, whereas pusillanimity, frivolity, churlishness, lying, miserli¬ 
ness and cowardice are particularly reprehensible. These social differenti¬ 
ations of the virtues are so important for Ibn c AdI that he has drawn a 
list of subsidiary moral traits, which in some are deemed virtuous, in 
others vicious. They include avidity for praise, which is commendable in 
the young, but reprehensible in the old, and love of adornment, which is 
commendable in kings, high public officials and women, but not in 
monks, ascetics, men of learning and clerics. What is commendable in the 
latter is “the wearing of rough clothing, aversion from luxury, and con¬ 
stant attendance at houses of prayer.” 10 To reward praise is commenda¬ 
ble from the former, but reprehensible from the latter; frugality is highly 
commendable in men of learning or religion, but not in kings or rulers, 
insofar as it frustrates their social or political aims. 

It is characteristic of the virtues that they very rarely exist all together 
in one person, whereas contrariwise, no one is entirely free from some vice 


8 Ibid. 21. 

^ Ibid., 22-34. 

10 Ibid ., 35. 
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or other. Accordingly, man’s foremost duty is to observe his own state of 
character and examine his faults, with a view to rectifying them and cul¬ 
tivating the commendable traits. Contrary to the opinion of the vulgar, 
what sets people apart is their degree of virtue, rather than their wealth 
or social station. Ibn c Adi does not deny that the union of wealth and 
virtue is highly desirable, insofar as it gives the virtuous the means of ex¬ 
tending his help to the needy. 11 

To achieve moral rectitude or uprightness, a series of recommenda¬ 
tions, intended to keep the concupiscent power of the virtuous in check, 
is given by the author. 

1. One should constantly remind oneself of the necessity of curbing 
one’s appetites or passions. 

2. One should seek the company of ascetics, monks, hermits, people of 
religious piety and men of learning, and avoid that of the frivolous 
and merry-makers. 

3. One should constantly study books of ethics, politics, and biogra¬ 
phies of saints, monks and hermits. 

4. One should avoid drunkenness, because it inhibits the power of rea¬ 
son and renders it vulnerable to passion. The continent should quit 
drinking altogether; if he cannot, he should content himself with 
very little, consumed in the company of modest companions. One 
should avoid at all costs drinking at the parties of revellers and boon- 
companions. 

5. One should refrain from indulging one’s taste for music and song, 
especially when performed by painted women or jolly boys. For 
“singing has a very potent force in stimulating the appetites, espe¬ 
cially when coupled with the fact that the singer herself is desirable 
and uses her wiles to attract attention.” 12 If one must attend singing 
parties, let male singers be chosen. 

6. As to eating, one should not be fastidious or gluttonous, since the 
purpose of eating is nourishment. One should instead confine oneself 
to simple and unprocessed foods, consumed in quantities sufficient 
to still the hunger and sate the appetite. 

7. One should constantly reflect on the disgrace and opprobrium that 
attach to incontinence and gluttony, so that one’s soul might turn in 
revulsion from vile desires and yearn after complete continence. 

Another series of precepts intended to hold the irascible power in check 
is given. 


11 Ibid ., 38. 

12 Ibid., 41. 
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1. The student of morality should reflect on the ludicrous demeanor of 
the irate, their stupidity and irrationality when seized by anger. 

2. Instead of springing impulsively on the culprit when provoked, he 
should stop to think what kind of vengeance he would mete out to 
himself, were he the culprit, and this will inevitably mellow his 
anger. 

3. He should avoid bearing arms at drinking parties or attending to ac¬ 
counts of war and subversion, or keeping the company of violent 
people or policemen, insofar as they conduce to cruelty and irasci¬ 
bility. 

4. He should avoid strong drink, as it excites the irascible power, just 
as much it excites the concupiscent. 

5. He should defer to quiet reflection, and avoid embarking on any 
course of action before thorough deliberation and reflection, making 
this the rule of life in all matters. 13 

As to the rational power, upon whose excellence ultimately depends the 
cultivation of character, as we have seen, our foremost duty is to perfect 
and strengthen it, through the pursuit of the rational sciences. To the ex¬ 
tent the knowledge of these sciences is acquired, particularly that of ethics 
and politics, the rational soul will be roused to desire virtue and shun vice. 

However, the rational sciences include the study of the “ sciences of 
reality”, (namely, physics and metaphysics) which is the noblest activity 
in which man can engage. To ensure progress in this study, the student 
is urged to emulate the example and mode of life proper to the masters 
of these sciences. 14 

The impact of this study on the acquisition of the intellectual virtues is, 
for Ibn c AdI, decisive. These in turn exert an influence on the moral 
character of the agent, who is able thereupon to recognize the baseness of 
the concupiscent and irascible propensities of the soul, such as lust, vindic¬ 
tiveness, envy, malice, as well as the futility of actions prompted by these 
two powers. When one examines oneself rationally, he will realize that the 
evils consequent upon vicious actions far outweigh their apparent advan¬ 
tages, and that in fact many of these advantages, when carefully consi¬ 
dered, will turn out to be disadvantages. Even the advantages will prove 
ultimately to be fleeting or trivial, and are frequently the occasion of ani¬ 
mosity or strife. 

The author, finally, urges that in the quest of virtue, our goal should 
be the highest degree of excellence, and that in fact nothing short of this 
ideal will do. 


13 Ibid., 44. 

14 Ibid ., 47f. 
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III. The Portrait of the Morally Perfect Man 

Accordingly, Ibn c AdI draws up a list of the qualities that should 
characterise the ‘perfect man’ ( al-insan al-tamm ), who is more akin to the 
angels than to mankind. 

1. He should constantly watch over his moral traits, both good and 
bad. 

2. He should be on his guard against the inroads of moral torpitude. 

3. He should aspire to every virtue, however lofty. 

4. He should be engrossed with the ‘form of perfection’. 

5. He should delight in every virtuous trait. 

6. He should despise vice or public advancement. 

7. He should be mindful of the advice of men of virtue and the 
precepts of ancient philosophers. 

8. He should possess a certain eloquence and love of wisdom. 

9. He should attend regularly the meetings of the learned and the 
pious. 

10. He should manage his affairs in accordance with a “uniform 
canon” of moderation and continence, in pleasure-seeking, food or 
drink. 

11. He should look upon wealth as a means, never an end in itself. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he should be neither too solicitous in seeking it, nor too 
miserly in dispensing it for the satisfaction of his needs and those 
of the weak and the destitute. 

12. He should despise anger and irascibility and cultivate the virtue of 
deliberation. 

13. He should cultivate the virtue of love for his fellowmen, compassion 
and mercy towards them all. “For all men are like a single individu¬ 
al, insofar as they are united in humanity and adorned by the social 

# form.” 13 The essence of humanity consists in reason, which is the 
same in all mankind; by virtue of their rational soul, men are natur- 
ally gregarious and charitable. It is only when their irascible soul 
drives them to arrogance and love of domination that antagonism 
and jealousy cause them to fall apart. 

14. He should exercise benevolence towards all his fellowmen, and 
should be willing to spend of his own substance in assisting them. 

15. He should never forget that none of his vices or shortcomings is con¬ 
cealed from the public eye. Kings and other people in high places 
may imagine that their faults are not known to the public, because 


15 Ibid., 55. 
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their subordinates and retainers do not proclaim them out of timidi¬ 
ty of obsequiousness. Instead of resenting criticism, those people 
should welcome it, since it is only through criticism that they will 
be able to correct their faults and achieve by degrees the rank of per¬ 
fection, which is the token of happiness and good repute. 16 


■6 Ibid ., 60. 
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AHMAD IBN MUHAMMAD MISKAWAYH (D. 1030), 
CHIEF MORAL PHILOSOPHER OF ISLAM 

I. Miskawayh’s Ethical Writings 

Miskawayh’s much more substantial ethical theory is embodied primarily 
in his Tahdrat al-A c raq (Purity of Dispositions), better known, like the 
work of his predecessor, Ibn c Adi, as Tahdhib al-Akhlaq} Whether Mis- 
kawayh was actually acquainted with his predecessor’s work cannot be 
readily determined. There are certain similarities of structure and sub¬ 
stance which suggest that he may have been familiar with this treatise, 
which he does not mention anywhere in his writings, as far as I am aware, 
and it is significant that he refers in his al-Fawz al-Asghar to al-Hasan ibn 
Suwar (d. ca. 1017), the best-known disciple of Ibn c Adi, who is known 
to have written on psychological and ethical subjects. 1 2 Moreover, the fa¬ 
mous geographer-biographer, Yaqut al-HamawI(d. 1229), even makes of 
Miskawayh a ‘protege’ ( la?idh ) of this al-Hasan (alias Ibn al-Khammar) 
and adds that he was completely taken with the books of Abu Zaka- 
riya 3 4 . 3 

The Tahdhib was not the only ethical treatise of Miskawayh, but it was 
undoubtedly the most important. He himself refers in the Tahdhib to a 
treatise entided Tartib al-Sa c addl (The Grades of Happiness), which ap¬ 
pears to antedate the former treatise by almost a decade. A short tract on 
the essence of justice ( Fi Mahlyat al- z Adl) is mentioned in Kiiab al- 
Hawdmil wa’l-Shawamil , which belongs to the same period as al-Tah- 
dhlb} 


1 Miskawayh refers to his treatise by the title Kitdb al-Taharah. See Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, 
91 and 222, et passim. Hereafter Tahdhib. Later MSS. and editions also call it Tahdhib al- 
Akhlaq, see Tahdhib, 9. 

2 See Ibn Abl U^ayb^ah, c Uyun al Anba? , 429; al-Qifu, Ta D rikh al-Hukama? , ed. J. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903, 164; Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, 384. 

3 See Yaqut, Mu c jam al-Udabd, Beirut, 1970, V, 5 and 6. Cf. al-Tawhidl, al-Imta c 
wa’l MuPdnasah , ed. A. Amin, Cairo, 1939-44, I, 35f. The text refers to Abu Zaka- 
riya D , the kunya of Yahya, but this could very well be a corruption of Ibn Zakariya 3 , the 
patronymic of the great philosopher and alchemist, al-RazI (d. ca. 925). The reference to 
al-Hasan ibn Suwar occurs in al-Fawz al-A$ghar, Beirut, 1319 A.H., 48. 

4 That is 375-6 A.H. (985 A.D.). For the chronology of Miskawayh^ writings, see 
M. Arkoun, Contribution a l 'etude dt Vhumanismt arabe au IV e /X e Sikle: Miskawayh, philosophe 
et historien, Paris, 1970, 107f. 
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His most important extant metaphysical treatise, al-Fawz al-A$ghar , is 
not irrelevant to his ethics insofar as a large part of it is taken up with the 
discussion of psychological subjects fully pertinent to the acquisition of 
happiness, at which ethics itself aims. The substantiality and indestructi¬ 
bility of the soul is discussed in greater detail in al-Fawz than in al- Tahdhib , 
and both themes, as we shall see in due course, form the groundwork of 
his ethics. Other short epistles ( rasa?il ), On Pleasures and Pains and On the 
Soul and Reason , develop these fundamental, psychological themes in some 
detail. 5 As reported by al-Tawhldl, some of his responses in al-Hawamil 
wad Shawamil on such questions as justice and injustice, moral character, 
friendship, free will and predestination, and the need for human associa¬ 
tion are not without moral interest. 6 Finally, Jawidan Khirad, although 
not a systematic ethical treatise, consists of a collection of “the maxims 
( hikam ) of the Persians, the Indians, the Arabs and the Greeks,” which 
he regarded as complementary to the Tahdhib. In that work, he writes, 
“we have laid down for you all the (general) principles,” whereas in this 
book, our “intention is to give the particular moral maxims, as well as the 
sermons of the sages of every nation and every cult.” 7 


II. Nature and Function of the Soul 

The Tahdhib opens with a statement of the author’s aim in writing the 
book. His aim, he says, is twofold: (a) to acquire that moral character or 
disposition most suited to performing right actions, without effort or in¬ 
convenience, and (b) to do that methodically and systematically. To 
achieve this aim, we should know our selves, or souls, and determine the 
kind of entities they are and the reason they were created in us, in short 
“their perfection and purpose, as well as the powers and habits, which if 
properly used by us will enable us to attain this lofty rank.” 8 The conclu¬ 
sions he arrives at in this work correspond roughly to those reached in al- 
Fawz al-Asghar , written less than a decade earlier, and in the short epistle 
On the Soul and the Intellect. It appears reasonable to assume that the psycho¬ 
logical preamble of the Tahdhib is a summary of an earlier and fuller expo¬ 
sition. 

His first major contention in that preamble is that the soul is not body, 
part or condition of body, accident or temperament ( mizaj ), but a self- 


5 See M. Arkoun, “Deux epitres de Miskawayh,” in: Bulletin d’Etudes Orientates (In- 
stitut Frangais de Damas), XVII (1961-62), 7-74. 

6 See al-Hawamil wa’l-Shawamil, ed. A. Amin, Cairo, 1951,84f; 86f; 131f; 220f; 320f. 

7 Jawidan Khirad , 25. 

8 Tahdhib , 2. Cf. Engl, translation by C.K. Zurayk, The Refinement of Character , Beirut, 
1968, 1. Hereafter Zurayk. 
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subsisting entity (jawhar ), which is neither susceptible of death nor de¬ 
struction. For upon these premises is our resurrection predicated. 9 

To prove that the soul is essentially different from body, Miskawayh ar¬ 
gues that: 

1. It is self-evident that the body is capable of receiving only one type 
of form at the same time, whereas the soul is capable of receiving 
contrary forms (i.e. intelligible forms). These forms—instead of 
weakening it, as is the case with the body—actually increase its abili¬ 
ty to receive additional forms. 

2. It is an established proposition that the soul is the principle (mcfna) 
whereby man is distinguished from beasts, rather than bodily shape 
or structure. 

3. The (rational) soul is likewise the principle whereby one person sur¬ 
passes others in point of humanity, rather than the body. 

4. The body, with its many organs, is nothing but an instrument or tool 
0 alah ), adapted to a specific purpose. It cannot be said, in explaining 
this ‘instrumental’ relation, that one part of the body is a tool for 
another, since that other part is also a tool. Accordingly, the “user” 
of the tool or tools in question must be other than these tools, that 
is, something incorporeal and capable of using it or them in a cons¬ 
cious and deliberate way. 10 

5. The yearning of the soul for “the knowledge of divine things” and 
its search for things other and higher than the body “clearly show 
that it consists of a substance that is very much higher and nobler 
than things corporeal.” * 11 

To prove, on the other hand, that the soul is not an accident, Mis¬ 
kawayh proceeds somewhat circuitously to show that: (a) the soul, which 
apprehends both classes of sensible and intelligible forms (identified by 
him with accidents) and is able to discriminate between them, should be 
sharply distinguished from them; 12 (b) the soul cannot be regarded as a 
‘material form’ or power, equally identified by him with accidents, be¬ 
cause material forms or powers, such as the senses of hearing or sight, re¬ 
quire bodily organs, and are, in addition, dazzled or dulled by strong sen¬ 
sations, whereas the (rational) soul does not require any bodily organs 
and is rendered keener by the apprehension of “strong cognitions”; 15 


9 See al-Fawz al-Asghar, 33f. Cf. English trans. by J.W. Sweetman, Islamic and Christi¬ 
an Theology, London, 1945, pt. I, vol. I, 118. Hereafter Sweetman. Cf. also Tahdhib, 4, 
and Arkoun, “Deux Epitres ,, > 27. 

10 Ibid., 35 (Sweetman, 119f.). Cf. Daiber, MiFammar, 352f. 

11 Tahdhib, 6 (Zurayk, 8). 

12 Al-Fawz, 45 (Sweetman, 128). 

13 Ibid., 46 (Sweetman, 1281). Cf. Tahdhib 6 (Zurayk, 8) and De Amina, III, 429 b -4. 
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(c) the soul is capable of apprehending immaterial entities, the first princi¬ 
ples of demonstration, the Maker, its own self and many deductive truths 
about the universe as a whole. None of these apprehensions is derived 
from the senses or require any material ‘instruments’. On the contrary, 
such instruments are a hindrance to the soul’s apprehension of “intelligi¬ 
ble forms” in general; 14 and (d) as the bearer of the diverse accidents al¬ 
ready listed, the soul cannot be any one of them, since it is an accepted 
principle that an accident cannot be the bearer of other accidents. 15 

The question whether the soul, as Aristotle had argued, is a form of the 
body, or more specifically, the “form of life” pertaining to a living or¬ 
ganism, is further rejected by Miskawayh on essentially Aristotelian 
grounds. The soul is independent of the “blunting influence of old age”, 
which affects bodily organs only, as asserted by Aristotle (in De Anima, I, 
408 b 18f.) and interpreted by al-Hasan ibn Suwar. It cannot be a form of 
body or else it would be dependent on it and would perish with it. The 
soul, he asserts in distinct Platonic terms, is in fact a living and indestruc¬ 
tible substance, which imparts life to the body, superintends its operations 
and survives its disintegration. 16 

To support the view that the soul is immortal, Miskawayh advances 
what he believes to be three Platonic arguments, although the second of 
them is clearly Neo-Platonic: 

(a) as the entity which imparts everlasting life to the object in which it 
inheres, the soul should possess life essentially; it cannot therefore be sus¬ 
ceptible to its opposite, i.e. death; 17 (b) being free from matter, privation 
and corruption, which are all reducible into each other, the soul must be 
incorruptible, and possess the contrary triplicity of being, goodness and 
eternal duration; 18 and (c) the soul is a self-moving entity. 

Now whatever is self-moving is indestructible. For in Timaeus (27D) 
and Laws (4,895B) Plato has identified self-motion with life, and declared 
it to be distinct from the six natural kinds of motion, on the one hand, and 
to be above time, on the other. It follows that it is free from all the natural 
conditions of change, and is incorruptible. This argument is supported by 
a long quotation purporting to come from the Timaeus , in which Plato as¬ 
serts in answer to the question: What is the generated thing which has no 
being, and what is the existing thing which is not generated? “The being 


14 Al-Fawz , 47 (Sweetman, 129). 

15 Takdhiby 5 (Zurayk, 7), and Arkoun, “Deux Epitres . . . ”, 27. 

16 See al-Fawz , 49f. (Sweetman, 130f.) 

17 Ibid., Cf. Phaedoy 105C and Phaedrus , 246B. 

18 Al-FawZy 54 (Sweetman, 134). This triplicity appears to derive from Proclus. See 
Liber de Causis, in: NeoPlatonici apud Arabes , ed. C A.-R. Badawi, Cairo, 1955, 6. Cf. 
Miskawayh, Risalah Ji Mahiyat al- c Adl, ed. M.S. Kahn, Leiden, 1964, 12f. 
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that has no generation is that which belongs to those things which are 
above time, for whatever is above time is also above natural motion, and 
as such does not enter into the categories of past or future. Its being is most 
analogous to eternity ( dahr ).” 19 

It follows that the essence of the soul, which has already been identified 
with substance, is eternal life, and as such that it is indestructible. The 
motion in which it is involved is the eternal and circular motion, which 
the heavenly spheres derive from it. Miskawayh, nevertheless, distin¬ 
guishes in this motion, following Plotinus, between upward and down¬ 
ward; as the soul moves upwards towards Reason, the first emanation 
from the One, it is filled with beauty and light, and as it moves downwards 
toward matter, its own light shines upon this matter. The first of these two 
motions is called by the Holy Law ( sharl c ah ) the right, and is the source 
of the soul’s felicity; the second is called the left, and is the source of its 
wretchedness. 20 The detailed discussion of the type(s) of happiness of 
which the soul can partake in this world and the world-to-come will be 
attempted in the sequel. 


III. Virtue as the Excellence of the Rational Soul 

The foregoing account of the soul is intended to serve as a preamble for 
the discussions of ethical questions proper. The two central questions for 
Miskawayh, as indeed for most ethical writers in Islam, both philosophi¬ 
cal and religious, are the nature and the conditions of virtue, on the one 
hand, and the attainment ( tahsll ) of happiness, on the other. 

Here too the psychological dualism of soul and body derived from Plato 
and conditioned by Neo-Platonic elements plays a decisive role. By virtue, 
we are to understand the perfection or excellence (/carnal, jadilah, dperq), 
as Aristotle has argued in the Nicomachean Ethics , of that part of the soul 
which constitutes the essence of man and sets him apart from other 
animals, i.e. reason or deliberation. To the extent an individual cultivates 
the perfection of this part or faculty, shunning at the same time those ac¬ 
tivities associated with the body, he excells his fellowmen in humanity 
and virtue. In fact, he writes, 1 ‘the yearning (of the soul) for its specific 
activities, by which I mean the different modes of knowledge and cogni¬ 
tion, and the shunning of those activities proper to the body constitute 
its virtue or excellence. This virtue increases in proportion as man attends 
to his soul and keeps away from those matters which hinder it from its 


19 Al-Fawz, 57 (Sweetman, 137). Cf. Timaeus , 35A and Laws , X, 895B. 

20 Ibid., 58 (Sweetman, 138f). Cf. e.g. Koran, 56: 7-8, 24, 41, 90-91. 
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goal (. . .), i.e. corporal matters, sensations and related matters.’’ 21 

However, Miskawayh’s classification of the virtues follows Platonic and 
late Peripatetic lines. Starting from the Platonic trichotomy of the soul, 
he assigns to each of the three faculties or parts (used indifferently) a cardi¬ 
nal virtue to the rational, wisdom, to the irascible, courage, and to the 
concupiscent, temperance. When these parts act in harmony, the fourth 
Platonic virtue, justice, arises. The common characteristic of each of these 
virtues is moderation (i c tidal)] accordingly, Miskawayh describes each 
of them in Aristotelian fashion as a mean between two extremes, each of 
which is a vice. The mean, according to him, is the farthest point from 
the two extremes, and may be compared in that respect to the center of 
the circle in relation to the circumference. 22 

This fourfold scheme is then developed with some ingenuity, each of the 
cardinal virtues serving as a stem on which a series of branches is grafted, 
but contrary to one’s expectations, the Aristotelian table of intellectual 
and moral virtues is not conformed with. Thus the subdivisions of 
wisdom are given as intelligence, retention, prudence, lucidity, sound 
judgement and easy comprehension. Those of courage are magnanim¬ 
ity (psyaXoqjuxiot), fearlessness, fortitude, steadfastness, patience, self- 
assurance, manliness and endurance. Those of temperance are modesty, 
meekness, self-control, liberality, honesty, contentedness, equableness, 
self-discipline, good disposition, docility, composure and piety. Finally, 
those of justice are friendship, concord, kindness to one>’s kin, reciprocity, 
honest dealing, gracious dispensation, affability and worship. 23 

None of these tables appears to have a precise Greek predecessor, 
although as Richard Walzer has shown recently, it was common for Stoic 
and Peripatetic authors in late Greek antiquity to develop similar schemes, 
as attested, for instance, by the cases of Arius Didymus and the unknown 
author of the spurious Aristotelian De Virtutibus et Vitiis , 24 


21 Tahdhtb t 9f. (Zurayk, 10). Cf. N.E., I, 1097 b , 24f. 

22 Ibid. , 16 and 25 (Zurayk, 16f and 23f). On a pseudo-Platonic source for Mis¬ 
kawayh, see H. Daiber, “Ein bisher unbekannter pseudoplatonischer Text fiber die 
Tugenden der Seele in arabischer Uberlieferung,” in: Der Islam 47 (1971), 34-42. 

23 Tahdhib , 19f. (Zurayk, 20f.). 

24 See Walzer, Greek into Arabic , 222f. Cf. Stobaeus, Eclog. II, 60 (Wachsmuth) and 
Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., Ill, 63-72. Lists of these subsidiary virtues are attributed 
to minor Peripatetic and Stoic authors in an Arabic tract on ethics, apparently written by 
Nicolaus of Laodicea (4th century). It reproduces some of the sub-virtues of the spurious 
De Virtutibus et Vitiis. SeeM.C. Lyons, “A Greek Ethical Treatise,” in: Onens, XIII-XIV 
(1960-61), 50f. For pseudo-Aristotle, De Virtutibus , Syriac-Arabic translations, see edition 
by Mechtild Kellermann, Ein pseudoaristotelischer Traktat iiber die Tugent. Edition und Uberset- 
zung der arabischen Fassungen des Abu Qurra und des Ibn at-Tayyib , thesis, Erlangen, 1965. 
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IV. Justice 

Of the whole group of virtues and sub-virtues given above, two stand out 
as pre-eminent: justice and friendship. Miskawayh’s general conception 
of justice, as we have seen, is essentially Platonic, but he appears to en¬ 
counter no difficulty in fitting it into an Aristotelian framework. Thus it 
is defined as “the perfection and fulfillment’’ of the three (Platonic) vir¬ 
tues of wisdom, courage and temperance, resulting from the right 
equilibrium (i c tidal) or proportion ( nisbah ) of the three faculties of the 
Soul. 25 This equilibrium is then interpreted in Pythagorean and Neo- 
Platonic terms as a mode of unity, which is the ultimate principle of order 
and subsistence in the world, a ‘surrogate’ or ‘shadow’ of unity. 26 For to 
the extent an entity partakes of unity and is free from multiplicity, he ex¬ 
plains, it is higher in the order of reality and virtue. Unity is in fact syn¬ 
onymous with the “perfection of being”, which is in turn synonymous 
with “perfect goodness”. The difference between these three terms is 
purely semantic: being, whose perfection is unity, when conceived as the 
object of desire is simply designated as goodness. 27 

Miskawayh’s deduction of the concept of justice from that of unity ap¬ 
pears, as we mentioned, to reflect Pythagorean theories, but is not without 
intrinsic interest. In his tract On the Essence of Justice , he explains that 
because physical objects are never free from plurality; by reason of their 
diverse dimensions, proportions and contrary forms, they can never fully 
partake of unity, but only of its nearest ‘similitude’ or surrogate, which 
is equality. Through this equality, physical objects receive a certain unity 
or equilibrium which ensures that they retain their own identity or integri¬ 
ty and are not dominated or destroyed by other objects. This in fact is the 
essence of that natural justice, without which the whole universe would 
fall to ruins. 28 

To this natural or physical justice, Miskawayh opposes a divine justice 
which exists in the realm of metaphysics and of everlasting entities.” 29 
It differs from physical justice, which is also eternal, in that its object is 
the immaterial, whereas that of physical justice is the material only. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Pythagoreans illustrate this concept in terms of number, for 
when number is abstracted from what is numbered, it is found to possess 


25 Tahdhib , 16 (Zurayk, 17). 

26 Ibid., 112 (Zurayk, 101). 

27 See R. Ji Mahiyat al- c Adl, 17. 

28 Ibid., 16f. Cf. Tahdhib, 112f. (Zurayk, lOOf.) In Vita Pythag., 130—1. Jamblichus 
reports that Pythagoras had identified justice with proportion, harmony or equilibrium, 
which he interpreted mathematically. Cf. A. Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne , 
Liege-Paris, 1922, 57f. For f tidal (wasat ) see Daiber, in: Der Islam 47 (1971), 38f. 

29 R. Ji Mahiyat al- z Adl, 20. 
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in itself certain essential properties and a certain order which are not liable 
to change.”'* 0 

Two other divisions of justice are given by Miskawayh in this tract, 
namely, conventional and human. The former is subdivided into general 
and particular and is said to be the attribute of those modes of legislation 
or action which are either universally approved by the whole of mankind, 
or particularly by a given state, nation or household. The norms of con¬ 
ventional justice are neither immutable nor absolute. For the lawgiver 
lays down, in accordance with the circumstances and customs prevalent 
in his day rather than in accordance with immutable principles, certain 
rules which are regarded during his reign as just. 31 

As for human justice, designated by him as voluntary, it is defined as 
the manner in which the powers of the soul are at peace with each other, 
and are neither in mutual strife nor oppression. It is to the body what 
health is to the soul. 32 Strangely enough, Miskawayh contends that it 
cuts across the other three already-mentioned subdivisions of justice. 33 

When he proceeds to develop the social implications of this ethical con¬ 
cept, the Platonic conception of justice as ‘psychic harmony' is modified 
along familiar Aristotelian lines. Like Aristotle, he argues that the truly 
just man is not only one who achieves equilibrium or harmony within 
himself, but “seeks that in whatever transactions or honors are external 
to him”, for the sake of the virtue of justice itself and nothing else. 34 In 
this respect, we can distinguish three spheres of justice corresponding to 
the three spheres of human activity: (a) that of distribution of goods and 
honors, (b) that of voluntary transactions, and (c) that of (involuntary) 
transactions involving violence or oppression. 30 

With regard to (a), justice is determined by arithmetical proportion, 
called by Miskawayh discontinuous, as in the ratio 1:2 = 2:4. With regard 
to (b), it is determined by harmonic proportion (called by him continu¬ 
ous), as in the proportion of A (a tailor) to B (a cobbler) = a (a garment) 


™ Ibid ., 20. 

31 Ibid ., 19. 

32 Ibid ., 19. 

33 Ibid ., 12. 

34 Tahdhib , 112 (Zurayk, 100). 

35 Ibid., 114 (Zurayk, 101). Cf. N.E. , V, 1130b 29f, where Aristotle divides ‘partic¬ 
ular’ acts of justice into: 

1. those involving distribution of goods and honors; 

2. those involvoing rectification of wrongs either in 

a) voluntary transactions 

b) involuntary transactions, which are 
either (i) clandestine, or 

(ii) violent. 
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to b (a pair of shoes). 36 With regard to (c), justice is determined by geo¬ 
metrical ( misahiyyah ) proportion. If a man, for instance, had a certain 
proportion or relation to another that was disturbed by an act of injustice 
or injury, justice would require that a ‘‘similar injury be inflicted on him, 
so that the (original) proportion may be restored. ” 37 Hence the just may 
be defined in this case as one who restores equality, with respect to un¬ 
equal things. 

A key concept in the whole discussion of proportion, both for Aristotle 
and Miskawayh, is that of a measure or norm. In social or political rela¬ 
tions, the law ( shari c ah ) is the measure in one sense, whereas it is the 
ruler in another. In economic relations, on the other hand, the measure 
is money, which is the principle regulating and equalizing commercial 
transactions. After commenting on the etymological kinship of the word 
for law (nomos = namus) in Greek with that for money (nomismos ), 38 Mis¬ 
kawayh goes on to quote a statement from the Nicomachean Ethics purport¬ 
ing to assert that of the three norms, the highest is the law emanating from 
God. Even the second norm, the ruler, acts on behalf of God. 39 

Now to these three laws correspond three modes of justice. For he who 
clings to the divine law will act in accordance with the precepts of justice 
and thereby acquire perfection of character and happiness. He who deals 
with his fellowmen equitably in money matters will contribute to the 
prosperity of the state, and this is the essence of ‘political justice’. (Like¬ 
wise, he who submits to the authority of the ruler is just.) Contrariwise, 
he who flouts the divine law, repudiates the authority of the ruler (identi¬ 
fied by Miskawayh with the Caliph or Imam), or appropriates what is not 
his own is unjust; 40 the three types of injustice, corresponding to the 
three types of justice already discussed, are identified in the sequel, on the 
basis of Aristotle’s alleged statements, with our duty to God, our superiors 
or equals and our ancestors. 41 

V. Friendship 

The second generic virtue upon which Miskawayh dwells at some length 
is friendship or love. 42 Some have maintained, he says, that the moral 


36 Tahdhib, 114 (Zurayk, 102). Cf. N.E. V, 1131a, 15f. 

37 Ibid. , 12. Cf. N.E. V, 1132a 20f. 

38 See N.E. V, 1133a 30. 

39 Tahdhib , 115 (Zurayk, 103). The Aristotelian source of this alleged statement is un¬ 
certain. 

40 Ibid. , 116 (Zurayk, 104). 

41 Ibid. , 119 (Zurayk, 1061). In the spurious De Virtutibus et Vitiis , 5, 1250b, Aristotle 
actually gives a fivefold division of justice: towards God, demons (spirits), the fatherland, 
parents, and the dead. 

42 The two terms, fadaqah and mahabbah are used almost interchangeably, although 
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disposition of justice arises in the soul, simply because the noble disposi¬ 
tion of friendship cannot be achieved. For when men are held together by 
the bond of friendship, justice can be readily dispensed with, 43 both be¬ 
ing to some extent regulative social principles. 

The bond of friendship, however, is the primary principle of social as¬ 
sociation. Because of his imperfections and insufficiency, the individual 
cannot fulfill his essential needs without the cooperation of his fellowmen. 
In this cooperation, and the harmony attendant upon it, men are “as one 
person, whose many organs combine to carry out the one action advanta¬ 
geous to him.” 44 

The divisions of friendship are given by Miskawayh as four, based not 
on the different goals of the relationship, as suggested by Aristotle, but 
rather on its comparative durability: (1) the type of friendship which is 
quick to develop, but equally quick to dissolve; (2) the type which is quick 
to develop, but slow to dissolve; (3) that which is slow to develop, but 
quick to dissolve; and, (4) that which is slow to develop and slow to dis¬ 
solve. This fourfold division corresponds to the threefold division of 
human goals or objectives: aiming at the pleasant, the good and the use¬ 
ful, to which a combination of the three may be added. 45 

Friendship for the sake of pleasure corresponds to (1), according to Mis¬ 
kawayh, that for the sake of goodness to (2), that for the sake of utility to 
(3), and that for the sake of a combination of the three to (4), provided 
it includes the good as an ingredient. 

Insofar as they involve will and deliberation, these varieties of friend¬ 
ship can only arise among human beings, and are attended by punish¬ 
ment or reward. However, a species of friendship which is really a mode 
of affinity (ilf) can hold irrational animals, which are similar, together. 
As to inanimate objects, such as minerals and rocks, the only relationship 
between them is the natural tendency towards their centers, although dis¬ 
cord ( mundfarah ) and concord (mushakalah ), depending on the mixture of 
the original elements making them up, can arise between them. When the 
mixture accords with one of the three relations laid down in the scien¬ 
ces of arithmetic and harmony, i.e. the harmonic, the arithmetical and 
the geometrical, concord prevails; when it accords with their contraries, 
discord arises. 46 


Miskawayh appears to be concerned more with the Aristotelian philia than the Platonic 
nos. 

43 Tahdhib, 133 (Zurayk, 118). Cf. N.E., VIII, 1155a 25. 

44 Ibid ., 135 (Zurayk, 123). 

45 Ibid ., 136 (Zurayk, 123). Cf. N.E., VIII, 1155b and II, 1104b 30-. However, Aristo¬ 
tle reduces the list to two basic goals: the good and the pleasant. 

46 Ibid ., 136 (Zurayk, 124). In al-Hawdmil wa’l-Shawamil , friendship is divided by 
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Like Aristotle, Miskawayh holds that only that friendship grounded in 
virtue is truly durable, the nature of good being constant, unlike that of 
utility or pleasure which is continuously changing. The rapid fluctuations 
attendant upon the friendship of utility is due to the warring inclinations 
caused within man by the ‘contrary properties’ making him up, one bodi¬ 
ly pleasure conforming with one property, while another conflicting with 
it. 47 

The case of ‘intellectual pleasure’ is different. For there exists in man 
a simple and divine substance which is unmixed with any of the other 
natural properties; accordingly, he is able to partake of this intellectual 
pleasure, which is entirely different from corporeal pleasure. This is a 
simple pleasure which can reach the intensity of passionate love ( [ c ishq ), 
is analogous to mystical rapture ( walah ), and identical with the “di¬ 
vine love” which some divine men (muta?allihun) claim to have expe¬ 
rienced. 48 

This divine love is characterized by Miskawayh in essentially Neo- 
Platonic terms, which bear none but the remotest relation to Aristotle’s 
view, to which it is nevertheless alleged to be affiliated. Once the divine 
substance in man has been cleansed of its sensuous accretions, it yearns 
for its like, and perceives with the eye of reason the Pure and First Good. 
Thereupon, it hastens to meet Him, and the Pure Good reciprocates by 
imparting to it His light, causing it to partake of a pleasure which is une¬ 
qualled and to attain a degree of union which is the goal of the truly divine 

49 

man. 

We will consider in due course the divine level of happiness correspond¬ 
ing to this divine love. Miskawayh, having taken us to the pinnacle of this 
supernatural friendship or love, now turns to the consideration of the 
more mundane forms of friendship, those for the sake of utility or plea- 


Miskawayh into essential and accidental. The former is described as a proportion ( nisbah ) 
between two entities, either of specific mixture, soul or nature, the second as a relationship 
between rational beings involving habit, affinity, utility, apparent utility, pleasure, hope, 
joint trades, opinions or beliefs, or kinship ( c asabiyah ). See al-Hawamil wa’l-Shawamil, 
131 f. For the ethics of its author see Marc Berge, Pour un humanisms ve'cu: Abu Hayydn al- 
Tawhidt , Damascus, 1979, 303ff. For the ethics of his contemporary Abu Sulayman al- 
Sijistani seej. Kraemer, Philosophy in the Renaissance of Islam, Leiden, 1986, 267fT. Aristotle 
has described friendship as a certain likeness ('opoioxnxa xiva), holding like things (Em¬ 
pedocles) or unlike things (Heraclitus) together. See N.E. , VIII, 1155a 32f. 

47 Ibid. , 138 (Zurayk, 126). 

48 Ibid., 138f. (Zurayk, 126). 

49 Ibid., 139 (Zurayk, 126). Cf. Uthulujiya in Plotinus apud Arabes, ed. C A.-R. Bada- 
wl, Cairo, 1955, 34f. and 116f. The source of this mystical love (or eros) is Porphyry, who 
is criticized for using ‘pictorial, poetic, and mystical’ language in his account of the union 
of the soul with its object. S zz Avicenna’s De Anima (Arabic text), ed. F. Rahman, London, 
1959, 239f. and R. Walzer, “Porphyry and the Arabic Tradition,” 294f. 
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sure. Their subdivisions are numerous. In the first place, we have the 
natural gregariousness binding us to our fellowmen, which is the basis of 
all forms of friendship or love. Congregational meetings and banquets 
have been instituted either by religion or ‘refined convention’ to enhance 
this gregariousness It was for this reason that the ( Islamic ) call to the 

worshippers to meet five times a day in the mosque, and particularly on 
Friday, to assemble twice a year on feast-days, and, finally, to meet once 
in a lifetime at the Holy Place in Mecca, arose. 50 

Secondly, we have the love of husband and wife, which is rooted in the 
enjoyment of mutual pleasures and advantages which both derive from 
their conjugal union. This love is liable to dissolution as a consequence 
of the failure of either party to live up to the expectations of the other. 
Analogous to it is the love of lover and paramour and that of rich and 
poor, master and subordinate, ruler and subject, and father and child. 51 

Thirdly, we have the love of man for his Creator which is the preroga¬ 
tive of the man of ‘divine learning’ ( c alim rabbani), since it is impossible 
for one to love what he does not know, except by dissimulation. This love 
is attended by obedience for and glorification of God, and is akin to the 
child’s love for his parents, or the disciple for his master. The latter of 
these two is the nobler, for teachers are responsible for refining our souls 
and are the “causes of our genuine existence”, as well as our supreme 
happiness. Accordingly, we should accord them the same veneration we 
owe to God, the teacher being “a spiritual father and a human lord 
(rabb)."* 2 

It is a mark of the truly virtuous man who has attained this rank that 
he discriminates between the different types of friendship and deals with 
every class of friends, as well as his own self which is his genuine friend 
( mahbubah ), in accordance with the precepts of justice and benevolence 
( ihsan ). He will not be satisfied either with the life of honor or pleasure, 
but will seek the highest good, which is the good in itself, to which the ‘di¬ 
wine part’ in him is referred. 53 

Nevertheless, Miskawayh insists that man’s supreme happiness cannot 
be achieved without the fellowship of friends and associates, for being a 
‘political animal’ by nature, he could not fulfill himself in solitude. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a list of precepts for choosing one’s friends and dealing with 
them virtuously is given. 

1. You should, he argues, choose your friends carefully and avoid in 
particular association with the ungrateful and the slothful. 


50 Tahdhxb, 141 (Zurayk, 127f.) 

51 Ibid., 142f. (Zurayk, 129f.) 

52 Ibid ., 147f. (Zurayk, 134). 

53 Ibid ., 152f. (Zurayk, 138f.). 
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2. Approach your friend in a spirit of affability and consideration, as 
well as readiness to share his joys and sorrows. 

3. Do not withhold from your friend any knowledge, wealth or advan¬ 
tage that you may have, but deal with him generously. 

4. Castigate your friend gently for his faults, but do not listen to colum- 
niators, and always be willing to volunteer friendly advice. 54 
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VI. Happiness, its Object and Grades 
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Friendship, like the other moral virtues, should be conceived, according ... 
to Miskawayh, as a means to man's ultimate goal, or happiness. Like 
Aristotle, he argues that the exercise of these virtues requires certain ex¬ 
ternal goods, such as money and other material objects, as well as the as¬ 
sistance of associates and friends. 55 This is particularly true of the exer¬ 
cise of justice, which is the essential condition of human (social) existence. 

That is why we reckon laziness and sloth among the vilest vices and 


reproach the adepts of asceticism 
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‘if they cut themselves off from 


mankind and dwell in mountains and caves." For how can he who leads 
a solitary life practise temperance, justice, liberality and courage, and 
should he not be regarded as no better than the inanimate, or even the 
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However, he recognizes that man as a composite being partakes of a 
composite activity: practical and intellectual. To the former corresponds 
a practical, or moral perfection ( kamalkhuluqi)\ to the latter a cognitive one 
(kamal c aliml ). 57 The second is to the first what form is to matter, and 
the perfection or happiness corresponding to it is proportionately higher. ^ _ 

In making these distinctions, Miskawayh remains on solid Aristotelian V ujj 
grounds, but when he proceeds to characterize the cognitive perfection of ^ 
man, he suddenly shifts his ground and describes it, in the manner of Ibn 
Slna and other Muslim Neo-Platonists, in terms of ‘conjunction’ or con- ' 

tact ( ittisal ) with the intelligible world, without sacrificing, however, the 
‘moral perfection’ which simply serves as a prelude to it. “When you have 
attained these grades (i.e. cognitive coupled with orderly action),’’ he 
writes, “you become a world apart, and you deserve to be called a small 
world (microcosm), because the forms of all existing entities would have 
become realized within you, so that you would have become in a sense 


54 Ibid., 157f. (Zurayk, 141 f). 

55 Ibid., 167f. (Zurayk, 149f) Cf. N.E. I, 1098b 30f. and X, 1178a 25f. 

56 Ibid. , 168 (Zurayk, 150). 

57 Ibid. , 39f. (Zurayk, 36f). 
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identical with them.” 58 It is in the attainment of this ultimate intellectual 
and supermundane condition that man’s genuine happiness actually lies, ^ 
the moral perfection injected into the argument by Miskawayh serves at 
best as an intermediate phase. Attended by the trials and tribulations or 
terrestrial existence, and clouded by the deceptions and frustrations of 
bodily pleasure, the latter can never be the ultimate object of human 
quest. Only by rising above it and achieving the intellectual perfection of 
wisdom will man be able to join the higher spiritual realm (< al-mala : al¬ 
alia) and receive the illumination of the “divine light”. When man has 
attained that condition, he will become immune to suffering, fully 
pleased with himself and content with his condition and the emanations 
be receives from the light of the One. He will derive no other pleasure save 
from these conditions, is delighted with nothing save these beauties, and 
is not jubilant save at the prospect of revealing that wisdom to those who 
are worthy of it.” 59 

Man’s “ultimate and uttermost happiness” is said by Miskawayh to lie 
in this intellectual condition. It is significant, however, that he recognizes 
beyond it a third and higher condition, designated as divine. This is a con¬ 
dition in which all man’s actions are divine, that is, directed to the pure 
good (identified by him with God or the ‘divine reason’ in man) and are 
performed as befits the divine mode of action for the sake of the action it¬ 
self. This indeed is the mark of divine activity, that it has no object outside 
or beyond itself. “Thus the Creator, may He be-cxalted, acts for His own 
sake, rather than for the sake of something else extraneous to Him. It 
follows that in achieving this condition man is able to partake of the divine 
perfection or achieve that state of self-divinization compared to which all 
his natural desires, anxieties and aspirations are sheer vanities. 

Although the account of this ‘divine condition is alleged by Miskawayh 
to derive from an Aristotelian tract “On the Virtues of the Soul , which 
is clearly other than the spurious De Virtutibus et Viiiis of the Aristotelian 
corpus, its Plotinian, mystical ring is unmistakable. In it, he says, on the 
alleged authority of Aristotle also, the truly happy sage (hakim) partakes 
of that happiness pertaining to God, “the perfectly happy sage”, and ac¬ 
cordingly has no proportion to humanity or the ‘natural life , being a 
divine gift which the Creator, Whose greatness is vast, bestows on whom¬ 
soever of His servants He chooses.” 61 However, despite his obvious ob- 

58 Tahdhib, 41 (Zurayk, 37). Cf. Ibn SIna, al-Najat, Cairo, 1938, 293 and Ahwal al- 
Nafs, 130f. and appendix A. 

59 Tahdhib, 85 (Zurayk, 77). 

60 Ibid., 89 (Zurayk, 79). 

61 Ibid., 171 (Zurayk, 152). 
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session with it, Miskawayh continues to struggle with the problem of 
reconciling it to the “unmixed life ,, already mentioned. His insistence on 
the composite nature of man and the ‘mixed life’, we believe, is purely 
verbal. Man’s ultimate happiness has been explicitly stated by him to be 
intellectual, spiritual or divine, however one might interpret these terms, 
the concessions made to the moral or practical perfection being at best 


7 (S 


aporetic . 62 The intellectual perfection of active thought is attended by a 




9 




happiness which nothing terrestrial or bodily can mar; neither the plea- , 

sure of the flesh nor the vicissitudes of fortune will have any dominion on 4 _ ('•/>> 
the happy man who has achieved that self-mastery and equanimity born 
of genuine wisdom . 63 Even death will have no terror for him who knows 
that death is nothing but the liberation of the soul, an immaterial and in¬ 
destructible substance, from the bondage of the body, and that the resul¬ 
tant breaking of the bond between soul and body is the goal of all genuine 
philosophy . 64 • > ^ i ,/v ^’ . 

In Tartib al-Sa c adat , mentioned four times in Tahdhib al-Akhlaq and 
antedating it apparently by two decades , 65 Miskawayh wrestles with this 
same antithesis between the two modes of perfection. The title of the trea¬ 
tise itself is instructive: happiness is spoken of in the plural and its different 
grades admit of an orderly arrangement {tartib). The moral and intellec¬ 
tual perfections of man are qualified in this tract as proximate and ulti¬ 
mate, the p roximate consisting in the “emanation from him of outward 
actions, through deliberation and will, and their ordering according to the 
dictates of reason .” 66 The ultimate happiness, on the other hand, at¬ 
tainable only by the privileged few, is achieved only subsequently to the 
former and once self-sufficiency and leisure have been secured. The 
marks of the man who has achieved this second stage of happiness are: 

1. Energy £o-w-(U-l • 


2 . Optimism and confidence 

3. Fortitude C 

4. Equanimity ( '/) - ) 

5. Non-conformism — 
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6. Self-contentment 
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The last characteristic is perhaps the keynote of this condition of happi¬ 
ness on which Miskawayh dwells so insistently. The happy man {sa^id), 


62 Arkoun recognizes Miskawayh’s ‘‘oscillation’* on this point and the absence of 
“une definition coherente du Bonheur Supreme.” See Contribution a Tetude , 289. 

63 Tahdhib , 95f. (Zurayk, 85). 

64 Ibid. , 216 (Zurayk, 191). Miskawayh quotes in this passage al-Kindl’s tract on The 
Art ojDispelling Sorrows, an essentially Socratic tract. Cf. Phaedo , 66D. 

65 See Arkoun, op. cit ., 107. 

66 See Kitdb al-Sa c adah } Cairo, 1928, 34. 
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he writes, “is self-contented, because he perceives certain immutable 
realities, which neither change or are liable to change. He sees everything i 
he sees with the eyes of one who does not err or stumble, and is not liable 
to corruption (. . . ) 67 He is like a traveler who is headed for a country 
— {watan) that he already knows and clings to in spirit, and every time he 
passes a mansion leading to it, or enters upon a grade bringing him closer 
to it, his energy, peace of mind and joy are heightened. This condition of 
confidence and self-assurance is not simply a matter of report ( khabar ), un¬ 
confirmed by actual vision ( mu c ayanah ). The soul does not rest in it until 
the truth has been grasped.” 68 

This mystical language is pursued with some relentlessness and the 
mode of vision in question compared to the sight of the eye, with this 
difference that the physical eye is weakened by prolonged observation, 
whereas this ‘spiritual’ eye increases in strength and keenness in propor¬ 
tion as it engages in extended observation, until the point is reached when 
it is able to comprehend what originally it deemed unintelligible. 

Despite the obvious un-Aristotelian character of this experience, Mis- 
kawayh feels confident that it can be fitted into the Aristotelian scheme of 
practical and theoretical wisdom, and he concludes the discussion with a 
list of the chief parts of the Aristotelian corpus purporting to derive from 
Paul the Persian’s letter to Anushirwan (Chosroes I), oudining the order 
and method to be adopted in seeking the two modes of wisdom. 69 He 
finds once more in the Aristotelian distinction between the two compo¬ 
nents of human nature the key to that ‘divine happiness’ which belongs 
to the divine part in man, and consists, according to him, of the “love of 
wisdom”, dedication to intellectual activities and the use of divine opin¬ 
ions”. Whoever has attained that stage, which is identical with the pure 
good, will be relieved from the stresses and strains of natural desire or pas¬ 
sion and will join the company of the blessed spirits and associate with the 
angels closest to God. 70 In support of this view, he invokes the authority 
of Aristotle as interpreted no doubt by Neo-Platonic authors, notably Por¬ 
phyry, to whose lost commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics we have al¬ 
ready referred, and concludes that the culmination of this happiness, ac¬ 
cording to Aristotle, is the love of God, of which only the truly virtuous 
and happy man can partake. Aristotle’s famous response in Nicomachean 


67 The blank stands for a part of the text which is not intelligible to me. 

68 K. al-Sa c adah, 43. Cf. al-Fawz , 71, where Miskawayh refers to the mansions (man- 
azil) and stations ( maqamal ) of mystical experience. 

69 Ibid ., 45-60. Cf. D. Gutas, “Paul the Persian on the Classification of the Parts of 
Aristotle’s Philosophy: A Milestone Between Alexandria and Bagdad in: Der Islam 60, 
(1983), 231-267. 

ro Tahdhib, 169 (Zurayk, 151). 
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Ethics X, 1177b 30f. to “those who advise us, being men, to think of hu¬ 
man things’ 1 is then reproduced in support of this ‘divine happiness’, as 
follows: “Man’s aspirations should not be human, though he be a man, 
nor should he be content with the aspirations of mortal animals, though 
he himself be mortal. He should strive with all his powers to live a divine 
life; for man, though small in bulk, is great in wisdom and noble in in¬ 
tellect.” 71 

If we are justified in describing this line of reasoning as mystical, it 
would follow that there are really three strains or layers in Miskawayh’s 
theory of happiness: (a) a mystical or Plotinian strain, expressed in ex¬ 
periential or visionary terms, (b) an intellectualist or Aristotelian strain, 
in which happiness is described in line with N.E. X, 7, as a mode of self- 
divinization, and (c) a realistic and dualistic strain, affiliated to the more 
mundane tendencies in Aristode’s psychology and ethics and the farthest 
removed from the Platonism which served as the groundwork of Mis¬ 
kawayh’s ethics, but was in fact at the heart of the Platonism of the Pro- 
trepticus. 

Accordingly, the tensions in Miskawayh’s thought arising from (a) and 
(b) can be fitted into an Aristotelian developmental framework, i.e. the 
transition from the Platonism of the Protrepticus to the ‘Aristotelianism’ of 
the Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics. 12 Both elements are reflected, as we 
have seen, in the general oudine of his ethics, as well as the extensive quo¬ 
tations from the spurious Virtues of the Soul, which apparently reached Mis- 
kawayh through an unknown Neo-Platonic medium. 73 What would be 
particularly difficult to accommodate to genuine Aristotelianism is the 
duality of soul and body, on which the substantiality and immortality of 
the soul are predicated. These two propositions are stated by Miskawayh 
in almost exclusively Platonic terms. His attempt to extract from Aristo¬ 
tle’s comments on Solon’s words in N.E. I, 1100a lOf. that “we must see 
the end” a positive theory of immortality, although ingenious, must be 
declared abortive. 74 So much in the mature Aristotelianism of the 
Nicomachean Ethics and the De Anima militates against the thesis of immor¬ 
tality that Aristotle should be exonerated from the charge. 


71 Tahdhib , 171 (Zurayk, 152). 

72 For the development of Aristode’s ethics, see W. Jaeger, Aristotle, Fundamentals of the 
History of his Development, Oxford, 194&, 79f., 229f., 426f. Cf. Aristotle’s Pro trepticos, ed. and 
Engl, transl. by Ingemar During, Goteborg, 1961, B85-B100. 

73 S. Pines, “Un texte inconnu d’Aristode en version arabe,” in: Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale el litteraire du moyen age (Paris), 1955, 5-43 and 1959, 295-99. 

74 See Tahdhib , 97 (Zurayk, 86f.). Aristode clearly implies in this passage that certain 
actions or affections, such as honors or dishonors and the good or bad fortune of offspring, 
can affect the happiness of their ancestors. See N.E. I, 1100a lOf. 
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VII. Moral Therapy 

A large part of the Tahdhib is concerned with the cultivation of character, 
or the manner in which the different parts or faculties of the soul are 
brought into harmony, and is directed towards the chief goal of human 
activity, i.e. happiness. This cultivation may be called, by analogy with 
medicine, the art of preserving the health of the soul. The concluding 
part, appropriately enough, turns on the manner in which those powers 
may run amock, and as a result threaten the moral harmony or health of 
the soul, calling thereby for the special skills of moral therapy, or the resto¬ 
ration of moral health. 75 

To preserve the moral health of the soul, it is essential to engage in the 
pursuit of practical and theoretical disciplines, designed to keep firmly 
established in the soul the moral and intellectual traits without which 
‘moral relapse’ is inevitable, and to guard against their loss through disuse 
or sloth. Should these ‘treasures’ be allowed to be lost, their owner is 
greatly to be reproached, since unlike the external goods and honors, even 
those of royalty, they “are inseparable from us, being gifts of the Crea¬ 
tor,” Who has commanded us to put them to constant use, and thereby 
be assured of infinite blessing leading us ultimately to eternal hap¬ 
piness. 76 

In a more specific way, Miskawayh informs us that he who wishes to 
preserve his moral health should take particular care not to stimulate his 
concupiscent and irascible powers by dwelling on the memory of the pleas¬ 
urable sensations experienced by him and yearning after their recurrence. 
To do so would be like unleashing ferocious beasts, and having excited 
them, trying to curb and keep them at bay. This indeed is the way of fools, 
who do not understand that the sole function of these two powers is to sub¬ 
serve the rational, as God has decreed, rather than allow them to enslave 
us. 77 

Moreover, he should guard against being driven by the force of habit 
to do what in the light of rational deliberation he had resolved not to do. 
Let him in that event chastize his soul for succumbing to the temptation 
of a pleasurable sensation, by privation or reproach, and for outbursts of 
displaced anger, by humbling himself before men of virtue, or allowing 
himself to be humiliated at the hand of the innocent. Or let him give some 
money in alms, as an atonement for his transgressions. If he should 
suspect that he is guilty of sloth, let him impose on himself additional, 
onerous tasks or prolonged penances and acts of charity. 78 


75 See Tahdhib , 175 (Zurayk, 157f.) 

76 Ibid ., 183 (Zurayk, 163). 

77 Ibid ., 185 (Zurayk, 165). 

78 Ibid ., 187 (Zurayk, 167). 
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Furthermore, he should emulate those kings who are known for their 
sagacity and far-sightedness in fortifying their realm against attack. For 
it is to the extent that we have held our passions in check, and have forti¬ 
fied our souls against the onslaughts of anger or lust in advance, that we 
are able to ward them off when they do assail us. 79 

He should also examine his own shortcomings with the greatest dili¬ 
gence, and should not be satisfied with the recommendations of Galen in 
his tract on Man’s Recognition of His Own Shortcomings . 80 Galen advises him 
who is solicitious to identify these shortcomings, to take a sincere friend 
into his confidence and to urge him to inform him about any faults he ob¬ 
serves in him. Whenever he refrains, he should lampoon him for betrayal 
and prefer an enemy to him, as Galen has argued in another tract entitled 
That the Virtuous Benefit from their Enemies . 81 Al-Kindl has put it even better 
where he says: “The seeker after virtue ought to look upon the forms of 
all his acquaintances as so many mirrors, showing him the form of each 
one when afflicted with those pains which generate vices.” 82 Observing 
a transgression in one of them, he will reproach himself for it, as though 
it was his own deed, and will review at the end of every night and day all 
his actions, so as to take stock of each one of them without exception. 

Another part of the therapeutic art, as we have seen, is the restoration 
of health. The ‘diseases’ which afflict the soul are the many vices cor¬ 
responding to the four cardinal virtues and their subdivisions, which we 
have already discussed. Altogether, we have eight generic vices constitut¬ 
ing either an excess or a defect in relation to the original virtues: (a) reck¬ 
lessness and cowardice, corresponding to courage, (b) self-indulgence and 
insensibility, corresponding to temperance, (c) frivolity and stupidity, 
corresponding to wisdom, and (d) oppression and servility, corresponding 
to justice. 

In diagnosing these diseases, it is necessary to determine in the first 
place their causes and grounds. Now recklessness and cowardice, like 
courage, are grounded in the irascible power of the soul; when it is over- 
stimulated by anger, or the desire for vengeance, 83 the intellectual faculty 
is clouded and rendered immune to criticism or advice. The “originative 
causes” of this disturbance of the soul are arrogance, vanity, duplicity, 
disputatiousness, frivolity, conceit, derision, perfidy, oppression and 


79 Tahdhib, 187 (Zurayk, 167). 

80 Ibid. , 188 (Zurayk, 168). 

81 See Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, 419. Cf. “A Diatribe of Galen,” in: R. Walzer, Greek 
into Arabic, 142-74. 

82 Tahdhib , 190 (Zurayk, 169f). Cf. Ibn al-Nadim,. al-Fihrist, 419. 

83 The definition of anger is given, as in De Anima, I, 403a 30f., as “the boiling of the 
heart’s blood out of a desire for vengeance.” Tahdhib, 193 (Zurayk, 172). 
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competitiveness, whereas the ‘final cause’ ( ghayah ) of all these is the desire 
for vengeance; their consequences are remorse, ill-humor, the contempt 
of friends and the rejoicing of enemies. 84 

The cure of these ills consists in eradicating their principal causes, i.e. 
passionate anger and arrogance. The essence of the latter is “a false opin¬ 
ion of one’s self, as deserving a higher rank than the one it has 
earned.” 85 Therefore by forming a right opinion of one’s self and its 
many faults, and understanding that the object of arrogance is something 
external to one, one would take pause and abate his arrogance. The 
former is a species of injustice, or incontinence, which can only be reme¬ 
died by the recognition of the folly and futility of fitful anger, and the culti¬ 
vation of the virtues of forbearance ( hilm ) and courage, which help to hold 
the irascible power in check. 86 

The antithesis of anger is the abating of the passion for revenge, which 
is the cause of cowardice, servility, laziness and vacillation. To remedy 
these ills, it is necessary to arouse in the irascible power the contrary pas¬ 
sions of self-composure and docility, sometimes to an inordinate extent, 
so as to achieve the intermediate condition of courage. 87 

The other principal disease of the irascible soul is fear, which is caused 
by the anticipation of a disaster or the expectations of a calamity. Now an¬ 
ticipation and expectation relate to future occurrences, which are either 
great or small, necessary or contingent. Of contingent events, either we 
ourselves or others are the cause, and in neither case does the reasonable 
man have cause to take fright. First, contingent events may or may not 
happen, and it is a mistake to determine in advance that they shall and 
accordingly to fret at the prospect of their happening. Secondly, one 
should face the future with hope and refrain from dwelling in thought on 
the terrible things it may have in store for us. Thirdly, should our future 
miseries be caused by our own miscalculation or wrongdoing, the obvios 
antidote of the fear or suffering they occasion is to refrain from the 
offences which are their root-causes. 88 

As for the fear of necessary occurrences, such as the onset of old age and 
its attendant woes of disease, bereavement or loneliness, its antidote is the 
knowledge that he who welcomes a long life must surely welcome old age 
and its natural consequences. He who understands these consequences 
and accepts their preconditions initially, will not fear them, but instead 


84 See Tahdhxb, 195f. (Zurayk, 170f.) 

85 Ibid ., 195 (Zurayk, 174). 

86 On hilm and its Arabic-Islamic background, see Encyclopaedia of Islam 2 , art. hilm. 

87 Tahdhib , 202f. (Zurayk, 179f.) 

88 Ibid ., 207 (Zurayk, 183f.) 
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anticipate and hope and even pray to God Almighty for them. 89 

The greatest fear that man is afflicted with, however, is the fear of 
death. As al-Kindl had argued, this fear is born either of: (a) the ignorance 
of the reality of death, (b) the ignorance of the destiny of the self ( dhdt ) 
after the dissolution of the body, (c) the belief that death is attended by 
great pain, other than that of the diseases which may have caused it, (d) 
the punishment ensuing upon it, (e) the uncertainty of our condition after 
death, or, finally, (f) grief at the loss of wealth and other acquisitions left 
behind. 90 

Now all these are groundless fears. For to him who is ignorant of the 
reality of death or the destiny of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
we need only say that “death is nothing more than the souFs relinquishing 
the use of its instruments, i.e. the organs whose sum-total is called the 
body, in very much the same way as the craftsman relinquishes the use 
of his tools.” 91 The soul itself, which is neither a corporeal substance nor 
an accident, is clearly incorruptible. 92 

As for him who fears death because he does not know whither his soul 
shall ultimately repair, or believes that once his body has dissolved, his self 
would disintegrate also, being ignorant of the immortality of the soul and 
the mode of its resurrection, he does not in reality fear death, but is ig¬ 
norant of what he ought to know. It is ignorance therefore that is the cause 
of his fear, and it is to escape this ignorance that the philosophers have en¬ 
gaged in the search for learning and renounced the pleasures and other 
allurements of this world. For they realized that these indeed were the ac¬ 
tive ingredients of death, and have accordingly assured us that death, like 
life, is of two types, voluntary and natural; thus Plato has commanded the 
seeker of wisdom: “Be dead by will, and you will live by nature.” 93 

In fact, he who understands the reality of death has no cause to fear it, 
but should instead yearn for it. For death is “the fulfillment ( tamam ) of 
man’s essence;” man being defined as a living, rational and dying 
animal, it follows that death is his fulfillment and perfection ( kamal ). It is 
therefore the height of folly to fear the fulfillment of his nature, or to think 
that his destruction is bound up with his genuine life or his imperfection 
with his fulfillment. Moreover, he who understands his genuine humani¬ 
ty, must understand that man is a generable entity, and that everything 
generable ( ka?in ) is eo ipso corruptible. “Therefore he who wishes not to 


89 Ibid ., 208f. (Zurayk, 184). 

90 Ibid ., 209. (Zurayk, 185). 

91 Ibid ., 209f. (Zurayk, 185). 

92 Ibid. 

93 Ibid., 212 (Zurayk, 18), cf. Phaedo , 66D. and F. Rosenthal, “On the Knowledge of 
Plato’s Philosophy in the Islamic World,” in: Islamic Culture , XIV (1940), 409, note 1. 
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perish, wishes in fact not to be ( yakun ), and he who wishes not to be, wishes 
that his soul should perish. It is as though he wished both to perish and 
not to perish, or as though he wished both to be and not to be, and this 
is absurd.” 94 

He who imagines that death is attended by a great pain which is dif¬ 
ferent from the pain of the diseases preceding or leading up to it, should 
realize that this imagining is false, and that pain can only affect the living. 
When the body has been separated from the soul as a result of death, it 
can no longer experience sensation or pain, which are affections of the soul 
only. 

He who fears death on account of the punishment following in its wake 
should be reminded that it is in fact the punishment he fears rather than 
death. He should accordingly quit the sins which he acknowledges as the 
basis of this punishment, and should address himself to the study of the 
different states of character identified as virtues or vices. It is wisdom, in 
short, which emancipates us from those pains and false opinions caused 
by ignorance. 

The same is true of him who fears death because he is ignorant of what 
death holds in store for him. To cure him of his fear, it is enough to cure 
him of his ignorance. Once he knows, he will be reassured and will have 
discovered the true path of happiness. 

Finally, he who claims that he does not fear death, but simply grieves 
at the prospect of leaving kin, children and worldly existence, should be 
informed that grief is the premonition of pain over a calamity which can¬ 
not be averted. Man, as we have seen, being a generable being, must by 
definition be corruptible. Moreover, it is entirely futile to expect that, in 
this world of generation and corruption, the satisfaction of our wants and 
the ownership of our worldly goods should be permanent. Only in the in¬ 
telligible world is such permanence to be expected. 95 Let him train him¬ 
self to accept joyfully what he has been granted and not to fret over what 
he has missed. He would then discover the true meaning of contentment 
and trust in God, Who has said (in Koran 10: 61): “Verily God’s friends 
have nothing to fear, and they shall not grieve.” 96 Indeed, death being 
the fate meted out to mankind by their just and wise Creator, it follows 
that the fear of death or the vain expectation of eternal life is an instance 


94 Tahdhib , 215 (Zurayk, 190). Cf. al-Kindi’s statement that “death is the fulfillment 
of our nature. For where there is no death, there would be no man at all, since the defini¬ 
tion of man is the living, rational and dying (being).** See al-Hilah h-Daf- al-Ahzan , 44f. 
and supra, 70. 

95 Tahdhib , 217f. (Zurayk, 192f). Cf. al-Kindi, al-Hilah li-Daf al-Ahzan, 37f. 

96 Ibid ., 218f. (Zurayk, 192f). 
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of the fear of His justice and wisdom, as indeed of His bounty and 
munificence. 97 

Let one, finally, consider what would have happened had our predeces¬ 
sors not been eliminated by death. The world would have been too small 
to contain the ever-increasing throngs of newborn generations, and we 
ourselves would never have seen the light. Imagine, for instance, an illus¬ 
trious ancestor, such as C A1I ibn Abl Talib, who lived four hundred 
years ago, and imagine that his children and grandchildren have con¬ 
tinued to increase without any of them being eliminated by death; their 
sum-total today (i.e. the year of writing the Tahdhlb in 985 A.D.) would 
exceed ten million, their actual number, despite the assassination and 
decimation to which they have been subjected, being more than two 
hundred thousand. 98 If we multiply this figure by the number of people 
living at that time throughout the globe, their numbers today would be 
innumerable, and there would be no standing room left for them or for 
their urban and agricultural activity, or even for movement. 99 

In conclusion, Miskawayh paraphrases al-Kindi’s words in the Art of 
Dispelling Sorrows , reproaching those who grieve at the loss of material pos¬ 
sessions, which are neither essential for genuine happiness nor perma¬ 
nent. Were they to consider that the causes of their grief are by no means 
necessary, they would soon come to realize that grief is neither necessary 
nor natural, and that whoever has brought upon himself this condition 
will soon be comforted and return to his natural state. For even people 
who have been afflicted by the loss of their children or their dearest friends 
and relatives, and have in the process experienced the greatest grief, have 
in time returned to their natural condition of enjoyment, as though they 
had never grieved before. 100 

Moreover, let them consider, as al-Kindi has also argued, that material 
goods are not private gifts which we can hold forever; they are instead the 
common possessions of mankind, which are temporarily entrusted to us 
by God. Only the thankless and the envious ( hasud ) will wish to own them 
forever, thereby depriving others of the opportunity of owning or making 
use of them for a while. The only genuine goods which are given to us free¬ 
ly and permanently, and which we may guard jealously for ourselves, are 
the soul, reason and the virtues. These are gifts which can never be with¬ 
drawn or given back. If he is to avoid the occasion of grief, man should 


97 Ibid. ,216 (Zurayk, 191). By eternal life, Miskawayh obviously means life on earth, 
since he has consistently asserted the indestructibility of the soul and its eternal life in the 
intelligible world. 

98 Tahdhlb, 215 (Zurayk, 190). 

99 Ibid.', 216 (Zurayk, 190f.). 

100 Ibid., 219f. (Zurayk, 194). 
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not covet earthly goods. Asked how he was able to keep his good cheer and 
equanimity, Socrates replied: “I have not owned anything the loss of 
which could be the occasion of grief.” 101 

In these Stoic and Cynic terms, fathered on Socrates by Miskawayh 
and other Arabic authors, the most important ethical treatise of Islam 
closes. And although the Greek sources of these Stoic-Cynic elements can¬ 
not be determined, the role of Porphyry, who in his lost commentary on 
the Nicomackean Ethics must be presumed to have exploited to the full the 
ingenious methods of synthesis characterizing his school, should be con¬ 
stantly kept in view. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that the subtle 
way in which Miskawayh has woven together such diverse Stoic, Cynic, 
Platonic, Neo-Platonic, Aristotelian, Neo-Pythagorean and Arabic- 
Islamic elements in his eclectical ethical system could have only been 
successfully achieved, in the first instance, by a scholar whose knowledge 
of the Greek ethical tradition must have been very extensive. Porphyry, 
the great logician and editor of Plotinus, was surely such a scholar. Mis¬ 
kawayh must therefore be assumed to have had more than a casual knowl¬ 
edge of the subject-matter of the lost commentary of this Neo-Platonic 
philosopher on Aristotle’s ethics, known to us from Arabic sources only. 


101 Ibid ., 221 (Zurayk, 196). Cf. al-Kindl, op.cit ., 40, and M. Fakhry, “Al-Kindl wa- 
Suqrat,” 33. 
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NA$lR AL-DIN AL-TUSI (D. 1274) 

I. Ethics in Relation to the Other Sciences 

A measure of the importance of Miskawayh’s contribution to philosophi¬ 
cal ethics is not only the fact that it had hardly an equal predecessor in 
Arabic, as we have seen, but equally the fact that it became in due course 
the model of almost all moral compositions. Thus two centuries later, the 
great Shl c ite astronomer and philosopher Na§ir al-DIn al-Tusi (d. 1274) 
wrote at the instance of his Isma c Hi patron Naslr al-DIn c Abd al-Rahlm 
Ibn Abl Mansur, governor of Qulistan, a Persian recension of the Tahdhib 
al-Akhlaq called after the patron, Akhlaq-i Nasiri. 

In the preamble, al-Tusi informs us quite candidly what his intent in 
writing his ethics really was: to Persianize Miskawayh’s Kitab al-Taharah 
(Book of Purity) as he calls the Tahdhib , and to supplement it with a discus¬ 
sion of ‘household management’ (film tadbir-i manazil ) and politics (film 
siyasat-i mudun ), which in fact Miskawayh had omitted altogether. 1 

More concerned perhaps than Miskawayh to popularize and systema¬ 
tize his subject, al-Tusi begins by a consideration of the relation of ethics 
to the other philosophical sciences. First, he defines philosophy as “the 
knowledge of things as they are and the fulfillment of one’s functions as 
one should, according to human capacity, so that the human soul may ar¬ 
rive at the perfection to which it is directed.” 2 Its two major divisions are 
speculative and practical wisdom, each of which admits of a threefold divi¬ 
sion corresponding to the well-known Aristotelian-Avicennian scheme of 
the sciences, first developed in the Arabic tradition by al-Farabl in Ihsa? 
al- c Ulum which appears to be at the basis of al-TusI’s own classification. 

Practical philosophy, of which ethics, household management and po¬ 
litics are the principal divisions, is concerned with the knowledge of volun¬ 
tary activities or skills insofar as they conduce to human felicity. The prin¬ 
ciples of such activities or skills are either natural or conventional. In the 
first case, they are arrived at by human insight or sagacity, the preroga¬ 
tives of the philosopher or sage; the second arise either from the consensus 


1 See al-Tusi, Akhlaq-i Ndfiri, Teheran, 1344 A.H. 20f. Cf. Engl, transl. by G.M. 
Wickens, London, 1964, 25f. Hereafter Wickens. On al-TusI’s dependence on Mis¬ 
kawayh, but also on Ibn Slna and al-Farabl, cf. W. Madelung, “Na§Ir ad-DIn Tusl’s 
Ethics Between Philosophy, Shi c ism and Sufism,” in: R.G. Hovannisian, ed., Ethics in 
Islam , Ninth Giorgio Levi Della Vida Biennial Conference, Malibu, 1985, 85-101. 

2 Akhlaq-i Nafiri, 22f. (Wickens, 26f.) 
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of the community and are called manners or conventions (adab u rusum), 
or from the injunctions of a great man favored by ‘divine support’ 
( tcPyid-i ilahl ), who is the Prophet or Imam, and are termed ‘divine 
laws’ {n aw amis-i ilahl). 3 

The subdivisions of ‘conventional’ practical activity are stated by al- 
Tusi to consist, like those of ‘natural’ practical philosophy, of three: (a) 
devotions and ordinances governing individual actions, (b) actions and 
transactions regulating the relations of members of the same ‘household’, 
and (c) stipulations ( hudud ) and modes of political organization (siyasat) 
governing whole cities or provinces. The science which investigates the 
principles of these three types of activity is jurisprudence, but insofar as 
these principles are conventional and as such liable to change, it follows 
that, strictly speaking, their study falls outside the purview of philosophy, 
which is concerned exclusively with universal and immutable principles. 

II. The Soul and its Powers 

The substance of the ethical core of the Akhlaq-i Nasiri differs little from 
that of its prototype, Miskawayh’s Tahdhib al-Akhlaq. After defining the 
object of this part of practical philosophy, al-Tusi examines the essence of 
the soul and its faculties and the manner in which man is to be regarded 
as the noblest creature in this world. A noteworthy feature of al-Tusi’s 
psychology is its dependence on Ibn Sina‘s Aristotelian scheme, especially 
as regards the subdivisions of the soul, in which Miskawayh tended, as we 
have seen, to follow the Platonic threefold model. 4 Some of his argu¬ 
ments for the substantiality of the soul are more reminiscent of Ibn Sina 
than of Miskawayh. He had, it will be recalled, written an important com¬ 
mentary on Ibn Sina’s al-Isharat. The existence of the rational soul, ac¬ 
cording to him, requires no proof, insofar as the most manifest or self- 
evident entity for a rational being is his own essence or reality, known in¬ 
tuitively without any intermediaries. 5 Its independence of sense-organs is 
demonstrated by the fact that the soul knows itself and knows that it knows 
itself, whereas the sense-organs are not capable of knowing themselves, 
but corporeal objects only. Sense-organs, like other parts of the body, are 
only used by the soul as instruments. 6 

The powers of the soul are given by al-Tusi, following Ibn Sina, as 
vegetative, animal and human, each of which has a series of subdivisions 


3 Akhlaq-i Nasiri , 26f. (Wickens, 27f.) 

4 See supra, 112. 

5 Akhlaq-i Nasiri , 36 (Wickens, 36). Cf. Ibn Sina, al-Isharat wa’l-Tanbihat , ed. S. Dun¬ 
ya, Cairo, 1960, II, 319f. and Avicenna's DeAnima, 16. Cf. also, al-Tusi’s commentary on 
this passage in the margin of al-Isharat , II, 321. 

6 See al-Najdt , 157f. and De Anima, 39f. 
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corresponding to the Avicennian table. The Platonic trichotomy is artfully 
fitted into this scheme, the irascible and concupiscent powers being 
regarded as instances of the motive faculty, which is a part of the animal 
soul. Together with the rational, these two powers are the bases of 
praiseworthy or reprehensible actions, and correspond in fact to the 
Koranic trichotomy of commanding ( ammarah ), reproachful ( lawwamah ) 
and quiescent ( mutma?innah ) soul respectively. 7 However, like Mis- 
kawayh, al-TusI refuses to engage in a detailed discussion of these powers 
on the grounds that this discussion belongs to ‘natural science' rather than 
to ethics. 8 


III. Happiness and the Virtues 

After reviewing Aristotle and Miskawayh’s views of the good, al-TusI 
distinguishes between relative and absolute good, and then proceeds to 
defend the thesis that good is to be identified with the ultimate human 
perfection or good proper to every activity or entity. Aristotle's prede¬ 
cessors, Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato, contended, according to him, 
that the good of man or his happiness ( sa c adah ) consists in cultivating 
the four cardinal virtues of wisdom, justice, temperance and courage. 
These virtues belong exclusively to the soul; corporeal virtue is entirely 
irrelevant to this happiness, and the hardships and tribulations of this 
world will not touch him who has achieved that happiness. 9 Aristotle 
himself divided the different modes of happiness, corresponding to the 
various aspirations of the generality of mankind into: (a) physical well¬ 
being or health, (b) material wealth and influence, (c) a good name or 
virtue, (d) success or prosperity, and (e) sound judgement or sagacity. 
Complete happiness, although it does not exclude material well-being or 
success, consists, according to the moderns (i.e. Miskawayh and his fol¬ 
lowers), in attaining the degree of proximity to the higher or intelligible 
world, whereby man becomes akin to the angels. Like Miskawayh, al-TusI 
regards this view as accordant with that of Aristotle and quotes in support 
of this Neo-Platonic view the long passage from the spurious Virtues of the 
Soul , which Miskawayh, as we have already seen, had also quoted. 10 


7 See Akhlaq-i Ndsirl, 72f. (Wickens, 57). Cf. Koran 12:53; 75:2; 89:27. 

8 Ibid. , 47 (Wickens, 42) et passim. In the Aristotelian-Avicennian scheme of the 
sciences, psychology formed part of physics, as is well known. 

9 Akhltiq-i Nasin, 81 (Wickens, 6If). The view that bodily traits, such as life and health, 
are morally neutral is ascribed by Hecato to Zeno, who identified the four cardinal virtues 
with the good. See Diogenes Laertius , Hicks trans., Loeb Library, VII, 207f. The view that 
worldly misfortunes will not affect the wise was a fundamental tenet of Stoic ethics. See 
e.g. Marcus Aurelius, Meditations , 1,1,17; VIII, 1, etc. 

10 See supra , 120. 
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The table of the virtues and their subdivisions differs little from Mis- 
kawayh’s. Basing himself perhaps on a different manuscript tradition, 
al-TusT tends to extend the list of subdivisions given in the Tahdhib, some¬ 
times rather redundantly. For instance, to the eight subdivisions of justice 
given in that work, four are added by al-TusI: loyalty ( wafi?), compas¬ 
sion (. shafaqah ), resignation ( taslim ) and trust ( tawakkul ). n 

An interesting aspect of Miskawayh’s ethics developed by al-TusI is the 
consideration of ‘mock virtues’ manifested in the actions of individuals 
who are not truly virtuous or happy. Thus a person may act justly, bravely 
or temperately without actually possessing the corresponding virtue, be¬ 
cause he has not fulfilled one of the essential preconditions of genuine vir¬ 
tue, namely, that the action should be done for the sake of virtue rather 
than some other extraneous factor, such as anticipated profit or advan¬ 
tage, or simply by virtue of the sluggishness of his will or the dullness of 
his desires. 12 Like Aristotle, these two authors appear to be concerned to 
underscore in this connection the organic correlation between the outward 
action and the inner disposition of the will, or the fact, as Aristotle has put 
it, that action should flow from a firm and unchangeable character. 13 
Otherwise, the action is a mock counterpart of the virtue corresponding 
to it. Both, however, possibly under the influence of Porphyry, have 
developed in some detail the implications of this Aristotelian maxim. 

The ethical part of Akhlaq-i Nasiri closes, like Miskawayh’s Tahdhib , 
with a ‘pathology’ of the virtues and the measures that moral ‘therapy’ 
should resort to in order to ensure that the health of the soul, once lost, 
may be restored. Al-Tusi’s arguments are supported by quotations from 
or references to ‘Master Abu C A1T’ (Miskawayh), al-Kindl and al- 
GhazalT. 


IV. Household Management 

Al-TusI’s genuine contribution consists perhaps in broadening the scope 
of ‘ethical’ enquiry to include household management and politics. 
Although, as he himself informs us, his political ideas are derived for the 
greater part from the works of the principal political philosopher of Islam, 
Abu Nasr al-Farabl, it is not without interest that his treatise underscores 
better than any other Islamic treatise that organic correlation between 
ethics and politics which was a distinctive feature of the Platonic and 


11 See Akhlaq-i Nasiri, 117f. (Wickens, 84). 

>2 See Miskawayh, Tahdhib , 105f. (Zurayk, 95f.) Cf. Akhlaq-i Ndsirl, 126f. (Wickens, 
89 f.) 

13 See N.E., II, 1105a 33. 
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Aristotelian traditions. 14 To insure the preservation of the human species 
and to provide for the necessities of life, “divine wisdom,’ ’ he writes, “has 
decreed that every man should take a mate, who will both attend to the 
care of the household and its contents and through whom the work of 
procreation will be accomplished.” 15 This household, starting initially as 
a partnership between husband and wife, will eventually develop into a 
community comprising parents, children, servants and assistants. Such a 
community requires, in addition to a dwelling-place, a mode of organiza¬ 
tion which will ensure that the primary purpose of human association is 
fulfilled in the most effective manner. In developing the principles of 
household economy, al-TusI relies on the tract of the Neo-Pythagorean 
Bryson and that of Ibn Sina on the same subject. 16 He argues that the 
basic principles of regulating the household are three: (a) to preserve the 
equilibrium of the household once it has been established, (b) to restore 
it once it has been disturbed, and (c) to promote the welfare of every mem¬ 
ber individually as well as that of the whole household collectively. In this 
respect, the household may be compared to the human body and its 
master to the physician, who attends both to the preservation of the health 
of the body as well as its restoration. 17 

With the principles governing property, children and servants, we need 
not concern ourselves here, but al-TusI’s very pertinent reflections on the 
principles regulating conjugal relations may be briefly reviewed. As we 
have said, the purpose of taking a wife is the preservation of property and 
the procreation of children. Hence the two primary qualities a wife should 
possess are thrift and fertility. In addition, she should be affable, modest, 
continent, obedient and pious. Her beauty should not be the chief incen¬ 
tive for marrying her, rather the contrary. Due to her weak intelligence, 
the beauty of a woman is often a snare and a cross. 18 

The attitude of the husband to his wife should be determined by three 
rules: he should inspire awe, honor her and keep her mind fully occupied. 
By inspiring awe is meant that the husband should dominate; should this 
relationship be reversed, the husband will be reduced to slavery and be¬ 
come the object of the wife’s whims and fastidiousness. By honoring her 
is meant that he should confer on her those favors and responsibilities 
which render her satisfied with her estate and devoted to him. He should 


14 See Akhldq-i Nasiri , 278 (Wickens, 187). 

15 Ibid ., 224 (Wickens, 153). 

16 Bryson’s tract is mentioned by Miskawayh in Tahdhib , 55 (Zurayk, 50). Cf. M. 
Plessner, Der Oikonomikos des Neupythagoreers “Bryson ” und sein Einfluss auf die islamische Wis- 
senschaft , Heidelberg, 1928, and al-Mashriq (Beirut), XIX (1921), 161-181. 

17 Akhldq-i Nasin , 227 (Wickens, 155f). 

18 Ibid., 239 (Wickens, 162). 
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not prefer to her a woman of superior beauty or wealth, arousing thereby 
her jealously. “For women are moved by the jealousy rooted in their na¬ 
tures, together with the deficiency of their intelligence, to give vent to 
abominations and ignominies’ ’ which are bound to cause untold suffering 
and lead eventually to the destruction of the household. 19 By occupying 
her mind is meant that the wife’s mind should be kept constantly on the 
responsibilities of the household and the business of everyday living, so 
that she will not occupy herself with vanities. 

However, in showing solicitude for the welfare of his wife, the husband 
should avoid three pitfalls: (a) showing excessive affection, (b) consulting 
her on issues of major importance, and (c) allowing her to engage in fool¬ 
ish pastimes or malicious gossip. 20 The 'philosophers’ have stated that a 
good wife is like a mother, a companion, and a mistress; whereas a bad 
wife is like a tyrant, an enemy and a bandit. Proximity to an unworthy 
woman is worse than proximity to wild beasts or serpents. 21 

V. The Principles of Political Science 

The political part of the Akhldq-i Nasiri pursues the same theme of orderly 
association, as a precondition of the happy life, laid down in the domes¬ 
tic’ part. Without this association, coupled with mutual assistance dictat¬ 
ed by the diversity of needs and capabilities, civilized existence becomes 
impossible. That is what the 'philosophers’ mean by saying that man is 
bv nature a political animal. 22 

Because of the conflicting aspirations, greed and lust for power that im¬ 
pel human beings to act, a mode of civil authority or management ( tadbir ) 
is essential and is at the root of genuine political organization (. siydsdt ). If 
conducted in accordance with the 'rule of wisdom’, this management is 
called 'divine government’ (siyasat-i ilahi ); otherwise it is named after the 
principle or goal determining its genesis. Aristotle has distinguished three 
modes of government: monarchy ( siyasat-i mulk), tyranny (siyasat-i ghala- 
bah) and democracy (siyasat-i jama! 1 ah). 23 Of these forms, it is the first 
that al-TusI regards as the ideal one, which, like Plato, he tends to identify 


19 Ibid ., 242 (Wickens, 163). 

20 Ibid ., 242 (Wickens, 164). 

21 Ibid. 

22 See Akhldq-i Ndsin , 283 (Wickens, 190). 

23 This list derives actually from Plato’s Republic , VIII and IX. Aristotle reduced the 
‘good constitutions’ to three: monarchy, aristocracy and constitutional polity, as against 
the ‘bad constitutions’ of tyranny, oligarchy and democracy. The fourfold table is adopted 
by al-Farabi and other political philosophers in Islam, such as Ibn Bajjah (d. 1138). See 
Aristotle, Politics , III, 6-13 and al-Farabi, al-Madinah al-Fddilah , 109f. 
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with aristocracy or ‘rule of the virtuous’ ( siyasat-i JudalP ), with impor¬ 
tant Shrite interpolations. Thus the monarch is favored with 'divine in¬ 
spiration’ and is called the religious lawgiver ( al-shdrf). 24 His office is 
relegated to that of the Imam, or spiritual head of the community, identi¬ 
fied by al-TusI with ‘Plato’s’ world leader ( mudabbir-i Q alam) and Aristo¬ 
tle s ‘statesman’ (insan madam). 25 Some (i.e. the Isma c flis), he argues,, 
refer to the spiritual leader as the speaker ( ndtiq ), to distinguish him from 
the political leader, designated by them as the foundation {asds). 

However, as laid down in general Shl c ite doctrine, it is not necessary, 
according to al-Tusi, for the lawgiver or Imam to exist visibly in every 
age, but the existence of the political ruler ( mudabbir ) is essential for the 
administration of justice and the preservation of mankind at all times. The 
authority of this ruler, however, is purely vicarious ( wilayat-i tasarruf), 26 
It follows that the science of politics is the study of universal (secular) laws, 
designed to serve the best interest of the community in accordance with 
the universal principles of right and wrong, and should for that reason be 
regarded as the master science. It is to the other practical sciences what 
metaphysics is to the theoretical, and its practice is essential for the exer¬ 
cise of virtue, the preservation of justice and order in the world, and, once 
they have been disturbed, for their restoration. 27 

The types of association (; jtima c ) range from the household to the lo¬ 
cality, city, nation and world at large. Each type must have a head 
(ra D Fj), who is subservient to the head of the larger type, until we reach 
the head of the world , who is the ‘head of heads’, ‘absolute king’, or ‘ab¬ 
solutely obeyed one’ (muta-i mutlaq) and ‘exemplar of the species’ 

( muqtada-i nauf ). 28 

In view of the fact that association is the precondition of virtue, it fol¬ 
lows, according to al-Tusi, that the life of solitude, whether that of her¬ 
mits, ascetics or vagrant beggars, is contrary to the moral life, which does 
not consist, as some might think, in total abstension from all human en¬ 
joyment or endeavor, but only in avoidance of that excess or defect which 
is the essence of virtue. In fact, the lot of those people who have willfully 
cut themselves off from the world altogether is no better than that of inani¬ 
mate objects or corpses. 29 


24 Akhlaq-i Nasiri, 285 (Wickens, 191). 

The Greek source of these terms cannot be determined; it appears, however, that 
the concept of world leader derives from Stoic literature, and that of insan madaiii from Pla¬ 
tonic or Neo-Platonic sources. Al-FarabI had already identified him with the monarch. See 
Fusul Muntazcrah, 24 and 35. 

26 Ibid., 286. (Wickens, 192). 

V Ibid., 286f. (Wickens, 192). Cf. Nicomachcan Ethics , I., 1094 a 28f., for the status of 
politics among the sciences. 

28 Ibid ., 288f. (Wickens, 193f.). 

29 Ibid., 290f. (Wickens, 194f.). 
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What holds people together and welds them into a single community 
is the bond oflove. This bond, grounded in natural union, is superior to 
justice, which is grounded in artificial union, and only where love is 
wanting, does the need for justice arise. 30 

After a short digression on the all-pervading character oflove as a cos¬ 
mic force which holds the whole universe together as well as the elements 
making it up, in the manner of Empedocles’ Philia , al-TusI turns to the 
consideration of the divisions of human love. Its two major divisions, ac¬ 
cording to him, are natural and voluntary. Voluntary love is then divided, 
along lines suggested by Miskawayh and derived ultimately from Aristo¬ 
tle, as interpreted or modified by Porphyry, into: (a) that which arises and 
dissolves quickly, (b) that which arises quickly but dissolves slowly, (c) 
that which arises slowly but dissolves quickly, and, finally, (d) that what 
arises and dissolves slowly. 31 The objects oflove are given, along the al¬ 
ready mentioned lines also, as pleasure, utility or goodness, and this three¬ 
fold classification is woven into the previous fourfold one along familiar 
Aristotelian lines. Of the three kinds, the last is the noblest and the most 
enduring, being affiliated to the pure good, which is not corruptible or 
changeable. The pleasure to which it gives rise is not, however, unmixed, 
unlike the higher ‘divine love’ of which man partakes by virtue of the di¬ 
vine element in him and which is attended by an extraordinary pleasure 
analogous to that of mystical rapture ( walah ). The words of Heraclitus (or 
rather Empedocles), as reported by Aristotle in Nicomachean Ethics , VIII, 

1 I55 b 4f., are quoted in an almost unrecognizable form to support this 
view of universal love. 32 

The more mundane forms oflove discussed by al-TusI include the love 
of spouse, love of paramour, that of subject to ruler, that of father to child, 
that of pupil to teacher and, finally, that of ruler to subject. All these forms 
of love are liable to the vicissitudes of time and circumstance and are 
vitiated by selfishness and vanity. Only the love of God, of which the 
genuine philosopher partakes, is free from all vicissitudes and imperfec¬ 
tions and is attended by that unalloyed blessedness which God confers on 
those of His servants that He has elected, as a divine favor. According to 
Aristotle, al-TusI observes, this is the highest mode of happiness of which 
man can partake, for although he is small in bulk, he is great in wisdom 
and intelligence. Therefore, he must not content himself with human 
aspirations, but should strain every nerve in his nature to achieve that di¬ 
vine condition of which he is truly worthy. 33 


30 Ibid. Cf. supra , 116, for Miskawayh and Aristotle’s view. 

31 Ibid. , 294f. .(Wickens, 197). 

32 Ibid. , 297 (Wickens, 198). 

33 Ibid. , 316 (Wickens, 210). Cf. Aristotle, N.E. , X, 1177b 30f. and supra , 123. 
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Cities or states are then classified along essentially al-Farabian lines, 
although the basis of classification is more explicitly ethical. To virtuous 
activity corresponds the virtuous city, to unvirtuous actions, the unvirtu- 
ous cities, which are so many perversions of the virtues with which ethics 
is concerned. They include the ignorant city ( jahilah ), whose inhabitants 
are devoid of the use of the rational faculty; the wayward ( fasiqah ), in 
which the rational faculty is made subservient to the other lower faculties 
of the soul; and the erring (< dallah ), in which erroneous notions of virtue 
are entertained. 34 Each of these non-virtuous cities admits of endless 
ramifications or subdivisions. 

The ultimate purpose of the virtuous city, according to al-Tusi, is 
doubly ethical and theoretical: to achieve the varieties of good and 
eliminate evil, on the one hand, and to attain the knowledge of man’s be¬ 
ginning and end ( mabda?-i u ma c ddi-i), as well as the ultimate realities, on 
the other. Now considering the great diversity of aptitudes and activities 
of the inhabitants of the city, no unanimity is possible in the fields of belief 
or action, and accordingly it belongs to the lawgiver to insure that, as a 
Muhammadan Tradition has put it, everyone is addressed according to 
the measure of his intelligence. The social station of every group will de¬ 
pend on the aptitudes and achievements of its members, as directed by 
the supreme ruler. However, despite the divergences between them, the 
groups which make up the state form a single and closely-knit community 
held together by the bond of mutual love, rooted in religion and 
kinship. 35 

The classes making up the virtuous city and administering it are given 
as follows: 

1. The perfect philosophers, whose function is to determine the sound 
beliefs and convictions. 

2. The ‘linguists’, who assist the philosophers to disseminate those be¬ 
liefs through the sciences of theology (< kalam ), jurisprudence ( fiqh ), 
elocution, rhetoric, poetry and calligraphy. 

3. The ‘assessors’ ( muqaddirdn ), who superintend the just distribution of 
goods and services through the sciences of arithmetic, geometry, 
medicine and astronomy. 

4. The ‘holy warriors’ ( mujahidan ), who defend the city’s ramparts 
against the aggression of non-virtuous cities. 


34 Ibid ., 320 (Wickens, 211). Cf. al-Farabl, al-Madinah al-Fadilah, 109f. Al-Farabi’s 
table includes a fourth type, the renegade ( al-mubaddilah ), which, originally virtuous, 
changes in time into its opposite. 

35 Akhldq-i Ndsin , 325 (Wickens, 215). 
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5. The ‘financiers’ ( rndliyan ), who oversee the levying of taxes and the 
distribution of provisions and financial resources. 36 

The non-virtuous cities are subdivided into six: the necessary, the ig¬ 
nominious, the base, the timocratic, the despotic and the democratic, 
which differ, as in al-Farabi’s scheme, according to the objectives they 
seek, namely, provision of material needs, wealth, pleasure, honor, con¬ 
quest or freedom, respectively. 

Certain unruly or parasitic elements arise within the virtuous city and 
mar its perfection, without, however, causing its complete perversion. 
They are called by al-TusI, following al-Farabl, ‘outgrowths’ ( nawabit) 
and include hypocrites ( mura?iyan ), deviates ( muharrifan ), rebels ( baghiy - 
an ), heretics ( mariqan ), and sophists ( mughalitan ). 37 

VI. The Attributes of the Imam and his Duties to his Subjects 

The qualities which should characterize the ruler of the virtuous city or 
Imam are seven: 

1. Good descent 

2. Nobility of character 

3. Sound judgement 

4. Single-mindedness 

5. Steadfastness or fortitude 

6. A certain affluence 

7. Reliance on dependable aides 

This ruler is to the state what the physician is to the body. The two ills 
which he ought to attend to are despotic rule and its antithesis, anarchy. 
The first appears to resemble monarchy, but is in fact its opposite; the 
second violates the general political principle that agreement is the corner¬ 
stone of genuine government; so long as the conditions of agreement and 
the unity attendant upon it prevail, the state will continue to grow. When 
that agreement is destroyed through insurrection or strife, the state is 
weakened and becomes an easy prey to aggression. 38 

To ensure the rule of order and justice, the ruler should keep the dif¬ 
ferent classes making up the state in equilibrium. He should not, 
however, ignore the principles of social and political discrimination, but 


36 Ibid ., 326f. (Wickens, 215f). Cf. al-Farabi, Fusul Muntaza c ah, 65f. A somewhat 
different list is given on p. 351 (Wickens, 231) and includes: people of the pen, men of 
the sword, businessmen and agriculturalists. This list appears to be a practical simplifica¬ 
tion of al-Farabl’s list and its subdivisions include such classes as judges, accountants, as¬ 
trologers, doctors, military men, craftsmen, tax-collectors and farmers. 

37 Ibid ., 343 (Wickens, 226). Cf. al-Farabl, al-Siyasah al-Madaniyyah , 104f. 

38 Ibid ., 349f. (Wickens, 229). 
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should arrange his subjects according to a rising scale of merit, comprising 
the following groups: 

1. Those who are naturally good and whose goodness is communicable. 

2. Those who are naturally good, but whose goodness is not com¬ 
municable. 

3. Those who are naturally neither good nor bad. 

4. Those who are evil, but whose wickedness is not communicable. 

5. Those who are naturally evil and whose wickedness is com¬ 
municable. 

The ruler should treat the first two classes with the greatest deference 
and should select his assistants and advisors from the first of them. The 
second two should be treated with tact or contempt and continually ex¬ 
horted to shun their evil ways. The fifth class should be reformed, but if 
their reform is not possible, they should be disciplined or held in check in 
one of three ways: imprisonment, restraint or banishment. Whether capi¬ 
tal punisment should be imposed in extreme cases is a matter of dispute 
among the philosophers, according to al-TusI. 39 

Thirdly, he should observe the principle of justice or equity in distribut¬ 
ing goods and honors, according to individual ability or merit. 

Fourthly, he should guarantee the lawful enjoyment of these goods and 
honors, and whoever is forcefully despoiled of his share should be com¬ 
pensated. 

Fifthly, having satisfied the conditions of distributive and rectificatory 
justice, the ruler should practice benevolence and charity ( ihsan ) towards 
his subjects; for next to justice, no virtue inclines the hearts of the subjects 
towards their king or holds them together better than charity. 40 

The other precepts by which the king or ruler should order his life illus¬ 
trate the subtlety and sagacity of the author. He should not keep petition¬ 
ers at a distance, should not listen to slanderers or informers, and should 
not occupy himself with pleasure-seeking or idle pastimes. He should not 
seek his own aggrandizement, but should concentrate, on the conduct of 
the affairs of state. 

However, should the ruler, despite all these counsels, neglect his con¬ 
stitutional duties and give himself up to licence, the well-being of the state 
would be jeopardized and it will be necessary, once more, to seek out the 
‘true Imam’, who is the just king and genuine ruler of the state. Whether 
the overthrow of the unjust king by force is permissible or not, we are not 
informed, but judging from Shiite political history, such a dire course 
would appear to be justified. 41 


39 Ibid., 363 (Wickens, 231). 

40 Ibid ., 356 (Wickens, 233). Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhxb , 129. (Zurayk, 115). 

41 Ibid ., 357 (Wickens, 234). The Imam, being in temporary concealment ( [mastur ), the 
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With respect to the conduct of war, the ruler, according to al-Tusi, 
should do everything in his power to learn the plans of his enemies, so as 
to foil them, whenever possible, through vigilence and stratagem rather 
than open warfare. This warfare should be undertaken as a last resort in 
self-defence rather than aggression, unless the ruler is compelled to initi¬ 
ate hostilities “for the sake of the pure good and the quest of religion.’’ 
However, in that event the king should be assured of victory and the 
general support of his subjects. 42 

This part of Akhlaq-i Nasirt closes with a series of bits of advice, which 
from the time of Ibn al-Muqaffa c (d. 759), author of al-Adab al-Kablr , 
had become a feature of political writings, directing the retainers or 
ministers of the king to act with great discretion and caution in their deal¬ 
ings with their master. These writings are marked by great psychological 
and practical insight, but do not actually belong to the genre of political or 
ethical philosophy with which most of this treatise is concerned. 

Another group of precepts for choosing one’s friends and dealing with 
them, as well as dealing with the different classes of men, whether friendly 
or unfriendly, follows the political section. Finally, a postscript purporting 
to consist of Aristotle’s testament to his master, Plato, concludes the whole 
discussion. Like many such testaments or ‘epistles’ attributed to this 
philosopher and addressed to his master Plato or his pupil Alexander, this 
version is highly conditioned by Islamic otherworldly elements, which had 
become by the time of al-TusT a characteristic feature of Platonic-Aris- 
totelian ethics as interpreted by Muslim authors. 


temporal ruler, as we have seen, acts as his vicar until his return (raf'ah). 
42 Ibid ., 359 (Wickens, 235). 
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JALAL AL-DlN AL-DAWWANI (D. 1501) 

I. Man’s Position in the Universe 

The Persian contribution to ethics is best illustrated by al-TusI’s para¬ 
phrase and elaboration of Miskawayh’s Tahdhlb al-Akhlaq in the thirteenth 
century, just discussed. This contribution had certain remarkable advan¬ 
tages over the prototype: it recognized the organic correlation of ethics 
and politics and supplemented the ethical framework of Miskawayh’s 
thought, which tended to remain introverted and esoteric, by the injection 
of a social and political spirit into it, thereby greatly broadening its scope. 

Two centuries later, another Persian author, Muhammad ibn As c ad 
Jalal al-Dln al-Dawwanl (d. 1501) wrote an ethical treatise which follows 
closely the Nasirean Ethics of al-TusT. It is called Lawamfal-Ishraq Ji Mak- 
anm al-Akhlaq (Flashes of Illumination on the Nobility of Character) and 
is popularly called Akhlaq-i Jalali , after its author. 

The book is divided like its Persian model into three parts: the ethical, 
the domestic and the political, and is infused with a more pronounced 
otherworldly and Shl c ite spirit. Thus it opens with a preamble purport¬ 
ing to determine man’s position in the universe and the function God as¬ 
signed to him in the Koran as His vicegerent ( khatifah ). Al-Dawwanl 
quotes a series of verses which assert that God did not create mankind in 
vain (Koran 23:117), but, as the ‘epitome’ of the whole universe, man was 
intended to serve as His vicegerent on earth (Koran 2:30). 

This function was rightly earned by man, since of all the creations in 
heaven and on earth, he was the only being who was willing to assume 
the divine ‘trust’ ( amanah ) proferred to the whole universe by God (Koran 
33:72). Man reflects in this capacity of vicegerence the dual character of 
the Divine Nature, the inner and the outer, the spiritual and the corporal, 
and better than any other creature, including the angels, can be described 
as the ‘image’ of God, who is capable of the ‘direct vision’ (mushahadah) 
of the higher realities. On this point the philosophers and the Sufis alike 
are in agreement. 1 


1 Of the philosophers, Aristotle, Plato and Ibn Slna are quoted; of the $ufTs, Ibn 
al- c ArabI (d. 1240), al-Suhrawardl (d. 1191), al-Tustari (d. 986) and Abu Sa c Td ibn 
Abi’l-Khayr (d. 1049) and al-Bistami (d. 874) are mentioned. See Akhlaq-iJalali , Calcutta, 
1911, Ilf. Cf. W.F. Thompson, Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People , London, 
1839, 25f. Hereafter Thompson. 
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A second theme with which the preamble is concerned is the degree to 
which human character is liable to change. The author reviews certain 
‘physiological’ theories which appear to imply the Constance of moral dis¬ 
position or character, rooted as it is in the physiological properties or hu¬ 
mors. His review is supported by a series of Traditions which appear to 
imply the unalterability of character. 2 3 To this is opposed the ancient 
(Manichean) view that man was produced out of a base substance in 
which light and darkness are mingled, but instruction and breeding 
( ta Q lJm or ta?dib) will cause the light element to dominate. Galen is also 
mentioned as holding the intermediate view that some people are by na¬ 
ture good, others evil. The majority of mankind, however, are neither, 
but are rendered good or evil by virtue of the company they keep.'* 
Aristotle and the moderns, who include al-TusI and ibn STna, are said 
to be of the view that by education people are rendered good or evil, and 
although al-Dawwanl rejects the arguments from observation advanced 
by al-TusI in support of this view, he tends to agree with him on the gener¬ 
al thesis that moral dispositions are liable to change or correction. Even 
when such change or correction proves difficult, we are urged by the Ko¬ 
ran and the Traditions to persevere in our effort to bring it about. 4 


II. The Principal Virtues 

The analysis of the virtues, their nature, subdivisions and simulations fol¬ 
low familiar lines defined by Miskawayh and al-TusI, whom al-Dawwanl 
follows, on the whole, more closely. His references to al-Ghazali and to 
C A1I, the fourth Caliph, and his quotations from their writings, the Ko¬ 
ran and the Traditions tend on the whole to be more copious. In any case, 
it will be pointless to attempt a review of this analysis which adds little to 
that of his two predecessors. 

The principal virtue, according to him, is justice, which Aristotle did 
not regard as a single virtue, but rather as the sum-total of all the individu¬ 
al virtues, due to its all-pervading character. 5 It is related to equilibrium 
or proportion tidal) which is the ‘shadow’ of unity, of which equality 


2 See Akhlaq-i Jalali , 18 (Thompson, 37). One Tradition reads: “The metals making 
up man are like the metals of gold and silver; the foremost of you in pre-Islamic times ( ja - 
hiliyyah) are the foremost in Islam, if they would understand.’’ Cf. A.J. Wensinck, Concor¬ 
dance et indices de la tradition musulmane , Leiden, 1936 and 1962. See Jahiliyyah y Ma c adin. 

3 Akhlaq-i Jaldti , 19 (Thompson, 40f.) Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib, 32f. (Zurayk, 30) and 
Akhlaq-i Nafiri, 102 (Wickens, 75f.). 

4 Ibid. , 22 (Thompson, 49f.) 

5 See Akhlaq-i Jalali, 56 (Thompson, 136). Cf. N.E. V, 1129 b 30f, Miskawayh, Tahdh-- 
ib , 117 (Zurayk, 104) and al-TGsI, Akhldq-i Ndsiri , 127f. (Wickens, 96). 
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is simply the surrogate. Of these three categories, unity is regarded by him 
in Neo-Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean fashion as the noblest, and is said 
to be manifested in the mathematical, the physical and the moral realms 
as harmony ( munasabah ). Manifested in the body, it is called moderate 
temperament ( i c tidal-i mizaj)\ in musical tones, it is called pure tonality; 
in outer movement, grace; in language, eloquence; in the limbs, physical 
beauty; and in the dispositions of the soul or character, justice. 6 

The three divisions of justice into distributive, commercial and rec- 
tificatory correspond to those given by Miskawayh and al-TusI, and are 
stated to be equivalent to discrete or mathematical, sometimes to discrete 
and sometimes to continuous, and finally to continuous (or geometrical), 
respectively. To preserve this justice a criterion ( mizan ) must exist ena¬ 
bling mankind to determine the mean in which justice consists, as well as 
to ensure its application. The highest criterion or law ( namus , vdpoq) is 
that of the divine law ( shariah ), the second is the just ruler and the third 
is money. This is borne out by the authority of the Koran which states in 
verse 57: 25: “And We sent down with them the Book and the Balance 
so that men might uphold justice. And We sent down iron, wherein is 
great might, and many uses for men” (trans. Arberry). The Book, ac¬ 
cording to al-Dawwanl, refers in this verse to the divine law, the Balance 
to any means of estimating quantities including money, and iron to the 
sword which is grasped by the law-enforcing ruler. 7 

It follows from this threefold subdivision of justice that its opposite, in¬ 
justice, is of three types: (a) that of the infidel {kafir) or sinner (Jasiq ) who 
violates the divine law, (b) that of the rebel ( baghi ) or aggressor {taghx) who 
disobeys the ruler, and (c) that of the robber {sariq) or swindler ( kha?in ) 
who violates the norms of equitable transactions involving money. The 
first two types are the most grievous, for it is impossible for him who flouts 
the authority of the divine law to act justly in any respect, and he who dis¬ 
obeys the ruler violates the divine precept in the Koran (4:59 and 47:33): 
“Obey God and obey the Apostle and those in authority among you.” 8 
In support of this view, Aristotle is reported to have divided justice into 
three types: (a) towards God, (b) towards our fellowmen or superiors, and 
(c) towards our predecessors (< aslaf ). 9 

The detailed discussion of our obligations to God given by Aristotle and 


6 Sec Akhldq-iJalali , 51 (Thompson, 122f.). Miskawayh, Tahdhib , 113(Zurayk, 1 OOf.). 

7 Akhldq-i Jalali , 53 (Thompson, 128f.). Cf. Akhldq-i Ndsin, 131f. (Wickens, 98). 

8 Akhldq-i Jalali , 53 (Thompson, 129) and Akhldq-i Na^iri, 142f (Wickens, 98). 

9 Akhlaq-iJam , 57 (Thompson, 138). Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib , 119(Zurayk, 106). In 
the spurious De Virtutibus et Vitiis> 5, 1250 b , Aristode actually gives a fivefold division of 
justice: (1) towards the Gods, (2) towards demons (spirits), (3) towards the fatherland, (4) 
towards parents, and (5) towards the dead. 
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‘a later group of philosophers’ that al-TusI engages in, using it as an occa¬ 
sion for introducing mystical elements into the discussion, is not pursued 
by al-Dawwanl, but his account is embellished by numerous Traditions 
commending the excellence of justice and our duty to God, His Apostle 
and our fellowmen. 10 


III. Household Management 

The second part of Akhlaq-i Jalali , like that of Akhlaq-i Nasiri , is concerned 
with domestic science and like it deals with the need for the household as 
an indispensable means of managing provisions and money, the ‘govern¬ 
ment’ ( siyasat ) of wives, that of children, servants, etc. Three precepts are 
laid down for the management of wives, two of which, dignity and affabili¬ 
ty, correspond to al-TusI’s, whereas the third is different. The husband 
should be deferent and cordial in dealings with his wife’s friends and rela¬ 
tives; he should also refrain from taking another wife, except in the event 
of the first’s depravity. Indeed, the plurality of wives is not permissible, 
except in the case of royalty. * 11 

Three prohibitions are then laid down: (1) not to show excess of affec¬ 
tion towards the wife, (2) not to consult her on paramount matters, and 
(3) not to allow her to engage in idle pastimes or frivolities. The 
‘philosophers’ have said, he informs us, that a good wife is like a mother, 
a mistress and a friend, all three combined in one, whereas a bad wife is 
a tyrant, an enemy and a thief. 12 

IV. Political Science 

The third part of this treatise deals with the ‘management of states’ ( tadbir- 
i muduri) and opens with a preamble on man’s need for the cooperation 
of his fellowmen in the provision of his essential wants and the consequent 
call for life in the city, or civilized existence ( tamaddun ). However, due to 
the divergent natures of individuals and their conflicting interests, the 
pursuit of one’s advantage often clashes with that of others. Therefore, 
some provision for restraining people from encroaching on the rights of 
others becomes necessary and this is what is designated ‘supreme govern¬ 
ment’ (.siyasat uzmah). That is how the need for the three criteria of law, 
ruler and money, already referred to in connection with justice, has 
arisen. 13 


10 Akhlaq-i Jalali , 57f. (Thompson, 138f.). Cf. Akhlaq-i Nasiri, 150f. (Wickens, 103). 

11 See Akhlaq-i Jalali, 99 (Thompson, 266). Cf. Akhlaq-i Nasiri, 241 (Wickens, 163). 

12 Ibid. , 101 (Thompson, 272f.), and Akhlaq-i Nasiri, 243f. (Wickens, 164f.). 

13 Akhlaq-i Jalali , 117 (Thompson, 322). Cf. Akhlaq-i Nasiri, 283f. (Wickens, 191). 
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The political ruler is a person assisted by ‘divine inspiration’ and 
charged with the direction of ritual observances ( c ibadat ) and practical 
transactions ( mu c amalat ) conducing to the welfare of the citizens in this 
life and the life-to-come. The ancient philosophers designated this ruler 
as the life-to-come. The ancient philosophers designated this ruler as the 
‘master of the law’ ( sahib-i namus), whereas the moderns designate him as 
the prophet or lawgiver ( shari c ). Next to him comes the personal ruler 
( hakim-i shakhsi ), who is also favored with divine support, whereby he is 
able to further the welfare of his subjects. The philosophers call him the 
king, pure and simple, the moderns the imam ; Plato called him the ‘world 
ruler’, Aristotle the ‘statesman’ ( insan madam ). 14 His foremost duty is to 
preserve the ordinances of the Law (shariah) and to conduct the affairs 
of state in accordance with universal principles and the requirements of 
the times. He is for that reason God’s ‘shadow’ and His vicegerent in the 
world, as well as the vicar ( na?ib ) of the Prophet. Like a doctor, his duty 
is to preserve the health of mankind and he might therefore be referred 
to as the ‘world physician’ ( tabib-i c alam). 15 

The closing sections of the political part of Akhlaq-i Jalali consist of a 
digression on the varieties of love and friendship which hold together the 
different classes of the state, as well as the subjects and rulers, students and 
teachers, and finally creatures and Creator. This is followed by a discus¬ 
sion of the different constitutional forms, both virtuous and non-virtuous, 
along essentially al-Farabian and al-Tusean lines. The manner of dealing 
with friends and foes, the right attitude towards our superiors and our 
subordinates, and our duties to the weak and the strong put the final 
touches on the moral and intellectual course to be followed by the seeker 
after virtue who aspires to the rank of divine vicegerence ( khildfat-i ilah- 
F). 16 A series of aphorisms attributed to Plato and Aristotle finally closes 
the discussion. 


14 Ibid ., 117 (Thompson, 325). 

15 Ibid ., 118 (Thompson, 326). Cf. Akhldq-i Nasiri, 286 (Wickens, 192). 

16 Akhlaq-i Jalali, 160 (Thompson, 448f.) 
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PART FOUR 


RELIGIOUS ETHICS 




CHAPTER ONE 


RELIGIOUS MORALITY AND THE ASCETIC IDEAL 
L Religious Ethics Defined 

Despite the difficulty of drawing a sharp line of demarcation between 
theological and religious ethics, we believe the distinction to be sufficiently 
important to justify a separate treatment. In the first place, the theo¬ 
logians, whether Muftazilite or non-Mu c tazilite, dealt with ethical ques¬ 
tions, as we have seen, in a ‘dialectical’ spirit, and were either concerned 
to support certain rationalist theses ultimately affiliated to Greek 
philosophy, such as the nature and grounds of right and wrong, religious 
obligation (taklif) and the like, or to question them. Secondly, many of the 
questions with which they were concerned were largely methodological; 
they were anxious to determine the logical status of ethical propositions 
rather than develop a substantive theory of morality. Thirdly, the tone of 
theological discussions of ethics tended on the whole to be polemical; their 
authors either inveighed against the ‘traditionalists’ and determinists, as 
was customary in Mu c tazilite circles, or against the philosophers or 
philosophically inspired authors, as the Ash c arites and the Hanbalites 
tended to do. 

Religious ethics, more firmly grounded in the Koran and the Tradi¬ 
tions, tended on the other hand to dispense with ‘dialectical’ or ‘methodo¬ 
logical’ subtleties and to concentrate on eliciting the spirit of Islamic 
morality in a more direct way. As was natural in the circumstances, reli¬ 
gious writers, especially during the earliest period, dwelt on the key 
Koranic concepts of faith ( Iman ), piety ( wara ^) and obedience ( ta c ah ), 
and were often simply content to quote the Koran and the Traditions in 
support of their moral or religious disquisitions. 

II. Ethical Traditionalism: Al-Hasan al-BasrI (d. 728) and 
„ Ibn Abi’l-DunyA (d. 894) 

A good example of this type of ethical compilation is Kitab Makarim al- 
Akhlaq of Abu Bakr c Abdallah ibn Abi’l-Dunya (d. 894), which, 
although somewhat historically late, continues a long line of such trea¬ 
tises. 1 The author follows the conventional method of Traditionists (al- 


1 See James A. Bellamy, “The Makarim al-Akhlaq by Ibn Abi’l-Dunya (A Prelimi¬ 
nary Study),” in: The Muslim World, LIII (1963), 106f. 
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muhaddithun ), which consists in reporting the Tradition of the Prophet with 
its complete chain of transmission ( isndd ), with hardly any attempt at com¬ 
mentary or discussion. The selection of morally relevant utterances of the 
Prophet or his companions is not determined by theoretical or discursive 
considerations, but rather by a Tradition attributed to c A :) ishah, wife of 
Muhammad, summing up the virtues or ‘traits of good character’ under 
ten headings: truthful report, steadfastness in obeying God, almsgiving, 
rewarding good deeds, kindness to the kin, returning of trusts, kindness 
to the neighbor, consideration for friends, hospitality and modesty. 2 

More discursive is the ethical contribution of the great jurist and divine 
of the seventh/eighth century, al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 728), who is a key 
figure in the development of kalam , moral theology and mysticism. Be¬ 
cause of the intensity of his religious pathos, many $ufi authors ac¬ 
knowledge him as a pioneer in the fields of religious asceticism and piety, 
and hardly a single moral or mystical collection has omitted mentioning 
his name or quoting his profoundly moving aphorisms. We are naturally 
concerned here with the morally relevant utterances of this scholar, as well 
as his contribution to the Qadarl movement destined to develop in due 
course into the Mu c tazilite school in theology, which, according to the 
traditional account, stemmed in fact from al-Hasan s own circle at 
Basrah. 3 

Miskawayh has given in his ethical collection Jdwidan Khirad a good 
sample of these utterances, which underscore the otherworldy strain in his 
thought, as appears from those statements which condemn engrossment 
in the affairs of this world, grasping and attachment to material posses¬ 
sions. 4 A somewhat lengthy quotation illustrates further this strain and 
the duty incumbent on the believer to concern himself with personal moral 
rectitude and self-examination, and to disregard the faults of others. Be¬ 
cause of its articulate character, this quotation may be paraphrased in full. 

No one deserves to be called a true believer, he is reported as saying, 
until he quits reproaching others for faults of which he himself is not free, 
or ordering others to right their own faults before he has righted his own. 
A man who attends to his own faults will soon discover many faults equally 
deserving of correction, and this will lead him gradually to mind his own 
business and overlook the faults of others. The righteous should dwell on 
his own actions carefully, appraise their rightness or wrongness, without 
overlooking any part thereof, however small. 

How instructive a teacher is death! “It has exposed the vanity of this 


2 Se Ibn AbiTDunya, Makdrim al-Akhldq , ed. James A. Bellamy,.Wiesbaden, 1973, 8. 

3 See M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy , 44. 

4 See Jawidan Khirad , 117, 130, 151 and 153. 
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worldly lile, in which no man ol intelligence has found any cause for joy. 
God have mercy on him who looks, and looking understands and takes 
stock of his condition. O, son of man, remember God’s words (Koran 
17:13-14): ‘And every man—We have fastened to him his bird of omen 
upon his neck; and We shall bring forth for him, on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion, a book he shall find spread wide open. Read thy book! Thy soul 
suffices thee this day as a reckoner against thee’ (trans. Arberry). For, by 
God, he has indeed treated you justly, who has appointed you as your own 
judge ( hasib ). Man is indeed neglectful of his lot in this world; o, son of 
man, you should understand that you cannot dispense with your lot in this 
world, although you are in greater need of your lot in the next.” 5 

In the Sufi tradition, al-Hasan al-Basri is represented as the paragon 
of asceticism, as we have already mentioned, and of the total reconcilia¬ 
tion of the human and divine wills. The method he proposed consised of 
reflection ( Jikr ), self-examination and total submission to God, resulting 
ultimately in a state of inner contentment or joy ( rida ). 6 Thus in al- 
Risalah al-Qushayriyyah , al-Hasan is reported as saying that a grain of pure 
piety ( wara c ) is far better than a thousand weights of fasing and prayer. 7 
This piety ( khushu z ) is defined as fear constantly clinging to the heart; 8 
asceticism, on the other hand, is defined as hatred for the world and every¬ 
thing in it, whether it be people or material goods. 9 Asked what is the 
most useful part of the science of morals in this life and the next, he re¬ 
plied, thorough religious knowledge ( tafaqquh ), asceticism and the realiza¬ 
tion ol your debt to God. This realization, he argued, is tantamount to 
perlect faith. JU finally, he regarded modesty and benevolence as the two 
foremost virtues. 11 

Equallv noteworthy is al-Hasan's position in the history of the Qadarl 
controversy, to which we have already referred. 12 A famous letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Umayyad Caliph, Abd al-Malik (685 — 705), in response 
to a query he had directed to this venerable divine concerning the question 
of qadar , illustrates the great regard in which he was held and the earnest¬ 
ness with which he grappled with this problem at the behest of the Caliph. 
In his letter, c Abd al-Malik is anxious to elicit al-Hasan’s stand on this 


5 See Jawidan Khirad , 164-65. 

6 See L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane 
Paris, 1922, 168f. 

7 See al-Qushayri, al-Risdlah al-Qushayriyyah , Cairo, 1966 288 

8 Ibid. , 399. 

9 Ibid., 296. 

10 Ibid. , 560. Cf. al-Sarraj, al-Luma c , eds. C A.H. Mahmud and T. Surur, Cairo and 
Baghdad, 1960, 194. 

11 See Ibn Abi’l-Dunya, Makarim al-Akhlaq , 24. 

12 See supra , 152. 
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question, and.in particular to determine whether this stand stemmed: (a) 
from a report ( riwayah ) emanating from the Companions of the Prophet, 
(b) his own judgement, or (c) the authority of the Koran. The Caliph ac¬ 
knowledges the pre-eminence of al-Hasan in that field as the first dialecti¬ 
cian ( mujadil ) and speaker ( natiq ) on the subject of qadar . 13 

In his response, al-Hasan begins by explaining how the original consen¬ 
sus of the ‘ancestors’ ( al-salaf ) on the justice of God was shattered as a 
result of the rise of heresy and controversy. The Koran itself has clearly 
spelt out the relation between divine grace ( nfmah ) and human en¬ 
deavor; the author of grace is God, it is man who turns it into infidelity 
(kufr) and sin (Koran 14:28-29). Now God, according to the Koran, is 
displeased with infidelity and sin (Koran 7:33). It follows that “were infi¬ 
delity the result of God’s decree and preordination ( qada ? wa qadar), He 
would be pleased with its perpetrator, but God could not issue a decree 
and then show displeasure at His own decree. Indeed, injustice and 
wrongdoing are not part of God’s decree; for His decree consists in com¬ 
manding the right (al-ma c ruf), justice, charity and kindness to kin and 
in prohibiting vileness, wrongdoing ( munkar ) and oppression.” 14 The 
Koran abounds with passages which speak of God’s guidance and admo¬ 
nition to mankind to refrain from evil; it is the light which enlightens man, 
ensuring that “whosoever perished might perish by a clear sign ( bayyinah ), 
and by a clear sign he might live who lived” (8:42, trans. Arberry). 
Moreover, the Koran has in numerous places, such as the oft-quoted 
verses 91:7-10, understored the soul’s capacity for piety and impiety, 
and implied that God “has instilled in the nature of mankind by inspira¬ 
tion ( ilham ) the knowledge of impiety and piety.” 15 It has also clearly un¬ 
derscored the fact that guidance (huda) is from God, whereas error ( dalal ) 
is from man or from the Devil (Koran 3:75- 76; 17:53; 20:79; 28:15- 16; 
33:67; 41:17,29; 92:12-13). 

Those who question this view refer to Koran 13:27, which states that 
God “leads astray or guides whomsoever He pleases,” without taking 
note of what precedes this verse or follows it, such as the reference in verse 
14:27 to God leading the “evildoers” and in 2:26-27 and 10:33 to His 
leading the “sinners” astray. Or they refer to such verses as 57:22, which 


13 See H. Ritter, “Studien zur Geschichte der islamischen Frommigkeit, I,** in: Der 
Islam , XXI (1933), 67. Cf. J. Obermann, “Political Theology in Early Islam,” in: Journal 
oj the American Oriental Society , LV (1935), 138f. For the history and authenticity of this 
letter, see H. Ritter, op. cit ., 59f. Al-Shahrastani (d. 1153), who states that he saw a copy 
of that letter, nevertheless doubts its authenticity on transparent doctrinal grounds. See 
al-Milal wa’l-Nihal, I, 47. 

14 Ibid ., 69. 

15 Ibid ., 71. 
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speaks of material and personal afflictions ( masa?ib ) as pre-recorded in a 
‘Book’, interpreting it to imply predestination. In fact, this verse, accord¬ 
ing to al-Hasan, simply informs us that these afflictions are ways by means 
of which God tries His servants in this world, so that they may not be 
grieved at what they miss or rejoice at the allurements of this life. 

Other verses cited by the advocates of predestination, such as 11:105, 
speak of the segregation of mankind on the Day of Judgement into the 
happy and the wretched. They extract from them mistakenly the view that 
this segregation is decreed by God while the creature is in its mother’s 
womb. However, were this the case, “God’s [revealed] Books and 
Prophets would mean nothing, and the call of the Apostles to them to be 
pious and their exhortation to righteousness would equally mean nothing, 
but would indeed be in vain.” 16 Now what this and similar verses mean 
is that those who have complied with God’s commands will be happy on 
the Last Day, those who flouted them will be wretched. 

Moreover, the advocates of predestination contradict in practice their 
avowed belief in the irreversibility of the divine decree, since they con¬ 
tinue to take risks in trade and guard their property or persons against 
robbers or aggressors. 17 

Another classic argument of these advocates is presented and refuted by 
al-Hasan al-Basri. The foreknowledge by God of the impiety and wicked¬ 
ness of the creature predestines him to be wicked or impious, just as God’s 
foreknowledge of his color, form and personal traits irrevocably deter¬ 
mines that he possess them. The analogy between the two objects of fore¬ 
knowledge, i.e. physical traits and moral traits, is false; piety and impiety, 
like other voluntary actions, are the outcome of the free will ( ikhtiyar ) of 
man, whereas physical traits are the product of God’s predetermination, 
and over these man has no control. With respect to a certain voluntary 
action such as infidelity ( kufr ), God simply knows that the human agents 
“have chosen it at will, as He knows that, had they not wished it, they 
would have quit it,” and that in addition they are capable ( qadirun ) of do¬ 
ing it “by virtue of the capacity ( istia c ah ) that He has created in them, 
in order to test them in the ways of faith and justice.” 18 This is borne out 
by numerous Koranic verses, of which 9:42; 18:65 and 18:84 are exam¬ 
ples. The many other verses, such as Koran 4:78-79; 11:32 and 1-1:34, 
which appear to imply God’s responsibility for the misdeeds of the im¬ 
pious, simply underscore the desire of the hypocrites ( munafiqun ), 
whenever they are visited by adversity or misfortune, to impute the 


16 Ibid ., 75. 

17 Ibid ., 75f. 

18 Ibid ., 77. 
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responsibility for it to God, as they impute the responsibility for their infi¬ 
delity, wrongdoing and vile actions to Him also. God has admonished 
them in the Koran to keep themselves pure and therefore He will not ac¬ 
cept their excuses or repentance, once His verdict has been 
pronounced. 19 

The recurrent theme of guidance and misguidance, which was in fact 
at the center of theological controversies in which Mu c tazilite and Ash c a- 
rite theologians from the earliest times were involved, figures prominently 
in al-Hasan al-Basri’s anti-predestinarian arguments. Those verses of the 
Koran which, like 6:125, speak of God guiding people to embrace Islam 
willingly or not embrace it, should be properly understood. It is absurd 
to assume that God has singled out some for belief without any prior good 
works, while he predestined others for disbelief without any prior infideli¬ 
ty or impiety, for “our Lord is too merciful, just and benificent to do this 
to His servants.” This is borne out by those verses which, like 2:181, deny 
that God can demand the intolerable, and those which, like 5:16, assert 
God’s readiness to guide those who “abide by His good pleasure (ridwan) 
and bring them out from the darkness and lead them upon the straight 
path” (sirat mustaqirri) The intent of this and other verses, such as 
5:65 -66; 7:96 and 39:18, is clear. “God did not impose things necessarily 
( hatman ) on His servants,” writes al-Hasan al-Basrl, but He simply said 
[in the Koran]: If you do this, I will do that to you, and if you do that I 
will do this to you, rewarding them according to their actions, after having 
ordered them to worship and call upon Him and seek His assistance. So 
that, were they to seek what He has ordered, He would add a new form 
of aid to His previous aid, and new prosperity to His previous prosperity, 
enabling them to choose the right actions ( hasanat ) and avoid the wrong 
(sayyPat ). ” 21 

The historical significance of this epistle is very great. Whether, as 
asserted by a later authority, al-Hasan, “who had engaged in some 
aspects of discussing free will (qadar )”, did in fact recant (rajoPa c anhu ), 22 
or not, cannot be easily determined in our present knowledge of early 
theological controversies. What is particularly noteworthy is that this epis¬ 
tle set the stage for the epoch-making discussions within Qadarl and post- 
Qadarl circles on the subject of free will and predestination. The method 


19 Ibid ., 78f. On personal guiltiness and responsibility of man in al-Hasan al-Ba§rI and 

his pupil Wasil Ibn c Ata D , cf. H. Daiber, Wasil Ibn als Prediger und Theologe , 

Leiden, 1988 = Islamic Philosophy and Theology. Texts and Studies 2, 12, 17, 46 n. 91, 
58 n. 209, 61 n. 248. 

20 Ibid ., 80. 

21 Ibid., 81. 

22 See Ibn Qutaybah, al-Ma c arif , ed. Th. c Ukasha, Cairo, 1969, 441. 
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adopted by al-Hasan, as we have seen, was partly discursive, but the argu¬ 
ments advanced against the predestinarians of the time are all grounded 
in the Koran. There is hardly a single argument which al-Hasan does not 
support by a Koranic quotation, and hardly a single predestinarian thesis 
which did not in turn emanate from the Koran. These arguments and 
counter-arguments, as well as their Koranic grounds, remained for centu¬ 
ries to come the stock-in-trade of predestinarian and anti-predestinarian 
polemicists, from al-Hasan’s disciple Wasil ibn c Ata’ (d. 748) down to 
al-Ash c arI (d. 935), who revolted against the Mu c tazilite school founded 
by Wasil. A significant development, however, came in the wake of 
founding that school: the gradual rationalization of methods of proof and 
the eventual predominance of the syllogistic process over the more tradi¬ 
tionalist process, so well illustrated by al-Hasan al-Basrl’s Epistle , with its 
almost total reliance on the text of the Koran and omission of the Tra¬ 
ditions. 



CHAPTER TWO 


OTHERWORLDLY AND MUNDANE TRENDS: 
ABU’L-HASAN AL-MAWARDI (D. 1058) 


I. Traditionalism Tempered by Rationalism 

Al-Hasan al-Basrl and Ibn Abi’l Dunya illustrate well the traditionalist 
approach to moral discussion, with its thorough reliance on the Koran and 
the Traditions. Other religious moralists, who relied equally on these two 
sources of Islamic doctrine, tended nevertheless to exploit somewhat the 
discursive method. 

A key figure in the history of this type of religious ethics is Abu’l Hasan 
al-Mawardl, who studied jurisprudence ( fiqh ), Traditions and, although 
his biographies are silent on these two branches of learning, theology and 
philosophy, with a number of scholars, pre-eminent among whom was 
AbuTMuzaffar alTsfaraylnl (d. 1027). His travels were extensive and he 
served as religious judge at different provincial cities, returning eventual¬ 
ly to Baghdad to serve the Caliph al-Qadir (991-1031). 1 

His writings include a commentary on the Koran, a voluminous work 
on ShafrI jurisprudence, linguistic treatises, an anthology of aphorisms 
(A' al-Amthal wa’l-Hikam ), etc: His major ethical work, however, is Adab 
al-Dunya wa’l-Dm (The Right Conduct in Matters Worldly and Reli¬ 
gious), to which should be added his best-known work, a treatise on 
government, al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyyah (Government Ordinances). 

As we have already noted, this author is not concerned in the above- 
mentioned ethical treatise with methodological questions, but rather with 
an analysis of what he regarded as primarily Islamic moral and religious 
virtues. His method, although to some extent discursive, is much more 
narrative and didactic. His major themes are supported by an abundance 
of quotations from the Koran, the Traditions, the sayings of the Orthodox 
Caliphs, especially C A1I, and venerable scholars, renowned for their sa¬ 
gacity or orthodoxy, like al-Hasan al-Basrl, as well as numerous unnamed 
and unidentified ‘philosophers’ ( hukama :D ), rhetoricians (bulagha?) and 
poets. 


1 See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad. , ed. M.A. al-Khanjl, Cairo 1931, 12, 102 
and Yaqut, Mu c jam al-Buldan , II, 15 and III, 245. Cf. al-Subkl, Tabaqat al-Shafi c iyah al- 
Kubra , Cairo, n.d.^III, 303f. and Ahmad M. Akhtar, “Al-Mawardi: A Sketch of His Life 
and Works,” in: Islamic Culture , XVIII (1944), 283-300. 
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II. The Excellence of Reason 

The first major theme with which al-Mawardl deals, in the manner of con¬ 
temporary theologians and religious writers, is the virtue or excellence 
( fadl , sharaf ) of knowledge ( c ilm ), especially religious knowledge, and 
the manner in which one can progress in the acquisition of this knowledge. 
This discussion is preceded by an account of the excellence of reason 
( c aql ), which is the foundation of all the virtues, as well as the mainstay 
of religious obligation ( taklif ). To illustrate the importance of reason, he 
divides obligation into: (a) what reason stipulates as necessary and is 
merely confirmed by revelation (al-shar c ), and (b) what reason regards 
as purely admissible ( ja?iz ), but revelation stipulates as necessary. Stat¬ 
ed differently, the foundation of religious obligation is for him the confor¬ 
mity with reason “in matters which revelation does not prohibit* and the 
conformity with revelation in matters which reason does not prohibit. For 
it is impossible that revelation should enjoin what reason prohibits, or that 
reason should be deferred to in matters prohibited by revelation. That is 
why religious obligation is addressed to people of sound reason only. 2 
The role of reason is decisive in relation to both types of obligation, a the¬ 
sis which al-Mawardl supports by quotations from the Traditions, the say¬ 
ings of the Caliph c Umar, al-Hasan al-Basrl, ‘some philosophers’, men 
of letters and poets. 3 His insistence on this role of reason as the source of 
religious truth, subsequently confirmed or stipulated (< awjabaha ) by revela¬ 
tion, as well as the faculty which discriminates between right and wrong, 
would appear to confirm al-Mawardi’s Mu c tazilite sympathies. The at¬ 
tempt of Shafi c i doctors like Ibn al-Salah and Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani to 
exonerate him from the charge of Mu c tazilism is understandable, but 
by no means conclusive. 4 

The two divisions of reason are given, following contemporary scho¬ 
lars, especially Ash c arite authors, as instinctive or inborn ( ghanzx ) and 
acquired. The first is the primary division and is concerned with “the 
knowledge of necessary objects of cognition,” which are of two types: 
sense-perceptions and the intuition of primary truths. 5 The etymology of 
the term reason ( c aql ) is given along generally accepted linguistic lines 
as deriving from that of ‘knee-hobbling the she-camel’, insofar as reason 
inhibits man from indulging his base appetites. 

Acquired reason, on the other hand, is grounded in instinctive or neces- 


2 See Adab al-Dunya wa’l-DTn , Cairo, 1955, 78. 

3 Ibid ., 3f and 78f. 

4 See A.M. Akh^ar in: Islamic Culture , XVIII (194.4), 290f. 

5 Ibid. Cf. al-Baqillanl, K. al-Tamhid , 6f.; al-Baghdadi, Usuial-Dln , 8 and al-Juwaynl, 
al-Irshad, 8. 
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sary reason and is concerned with the cultivation or perfection of theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge, the sound management ( tadbir ) of one's private affairs and 
right thinking. It is indefinable, since it grows with use and wanes with 
disuse, so long as it is not foiled by passion or desire. That is why age 
and experience are praised in literature, including poetry, because they 
sharpen this mode of knowledge and refine it. 6 

If we ask now in what does the perfection of this noble faculty of reason, 
with its theoretical and practical functions, actually consist, the answer 
given by al-Mawardl is not without interest: it consists in the union of na¬ 
tive intelligence and keenness of intuition, sharpened by prolonged use. 
He in whom these traits coalesce is truly virtuous, as the Traditions them¬ 
selves attest. 7 

Virtue, however, being a mean, as a well-known Tradition of Muham¬ 
mad and a saying of C A1I attest, 8 the question may be asked whether ex¬ 
cess of acquired reason is not a defect, since it often conduces to cunning 
(daha?) and malice ( piakr ). Al-Mawardf's answer is that the excess of 
reason is nothing but excess of knowledge and sound judgement; it can 
never, therefore, be a vice, in the strict sense. The analogy with certain 
practical virtues, such as courage and generosity, is not valid here, for 
what renders cunning or malice actually reprehensible is simply the evil 
use to which it is put. It is of the nature of genuine reason that it is always 
attended by piety and the fear of God, and cannot therefore be an instru¬ 
ment of evil. This is supported by some Traditions of the Prophet and by 
certain lines of verse purporting to be written by C A1I, the fourth 
Caliph, giving the ten components of noble character as: reason, religion, 
knowledge, patience ( hilm ), generosity, rightdoing ( c urf ), piety, pa¬ 
tience, gratitude, and gentleness. 9 The antithesis of reason is passion ( al - 
hawd), which has been decried by the Prophet, the Companions, 
philosophers and others. 

Despite its nobility, reason remains for al-Mawardl a tool for acquiring 
practical and religious knowledge, and not as it was for the Muslim Neo- 
Platonists, such as al-Farabl and Ibn STna, a supermundame entity, “con¬ 
junction” with which is the ultimate goal of man's moral and intellectual 
endeavors. 10 Thus of the many branches of learning commended by the 


6 See Adab al-Dunyd , 6. 

7 Ibid ., 11. A man is praised in the presence of the Prophet, who asks: “But how is his 
reason?*’ He is told about his piety, and his many good deeds, but he continues to ask 
about his reason, concluding: “The stupid worshipper causes more harm through his 
ignorance than the profligate through his profligacy. Verily, people come closer to their 
Lord through their reasons.** 

8 “The best actions are always those which are means” and “The best actions are 
those pertaining to the intermediate course ( al-nama{ al-awsa {)**, respectively. 

9 Ibid., 13. 

10 Ibid ., 28. See Appendix A, The Contemplative Ideal in Islamic Philosophy: Aristo¬ 
tle and Avicenna. 
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Koran, the Traditions and the philosophers, the noblest are, for him, the 
religious sciences. It is noteworthy, however, that without knowledge, 
religion, according to him, is incomplete. The Prophet is quoted as say¬ 
ing: “The excellence of knowledge is greater than the excellence of wor¬ 
ship. ” For worship divested of genuine knowledge of the circumstances 
and prerequisites of its proper performance is dubious worship. The 
Prophet is again quoted as saying: “The best portion of my community 
are its men of learning ( c ulamP ); the best of these are men of religious 
learning {fuqaha D ).” n 

Some religious indifferentists, he then goes on to argue, have inclined 
to the ‘rational sciences’ and gone so far as to consider them superior to 
the religious, either on account of the onerous character of religious obli¬ 
gations, or out of contempt for religious rituals and observances. Reason 
itself proves, however, that upon religion depends the regulation of hu¬ 
man relations, and the curbing of the natural propensity of mankind for 
animosity and strife, so that it appears unquestionable that reason is the 
very foundation (asl, uss) of religion. 12 

The primary virtue which genuine knowledge generates, according to 
al-Mawardi, is that of guarding one’s self ( siyanah ) and cultivating the 
quality of moral abstinence ( nazahah ). 13 The learned man should culti¬ 
vate in addition the virtue of humility and shun arrogance, frequently 
born of insufficient knowledge. He should not be ashamed of admitting 
his ignorance, or seeking constantly to add to his stock of knowledge. For, 
as some sages have said (here he writes in obvious reference to Socrates): 
“I have no virtue in matters of knowledge except the knowledge that I 
know not.” 14 

Furthermore, the man of genuine knowledge should combine theory 
with practice and refrain from preaching what he does not practise. He 
should not deny the earnest student the fruits of his own knowledge, by 
guarding them jealously to himself. For the great advantage of instruction 
is not simply to impart knowledge to the learner, but also to increase and 
deepen the knowledge of the teacher. 15 


III. Rules of Religious Conduct (Adab al-DIn ) 

With this well-balanced analysis of the three key concepts of reason, 
knowledge and religion, as well as their relationship and function, as a 


11 Adab al-Dunya, 28. 

12 Ibid ., 29. 

. I3 Ibid ., 30f. 

14 Ibid ., 67. Cf. Plato, Apology, 21 E. 

15 Ibid ., 72. 
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preamble, al-Mawardi proceeds to discuss the rules of religious conduct 
(adab al-ddn ), mundane conduct (adab al-dunya) and, finally, personal con¬ 
duct (adab al-nafs). However, the lines of demarcation between the three 
forms of conduct are not always sharply drawn by this author. 

Thus the opening sections of the first part of his treatise develop further 
the theme of religious obligation, along lines which, despite the protesta¬ 
tions of his Shafi c I supporters, reflect, as we have already mentioned, 
his definite Mmtazilite sympathies. God has revealed His will to man¬ 
kind and laid down His religious obligations without any advantage ac¬ 
cruing to Him, or any necessity constraining Him to do so; “He only in¬ 
tended to profit them, through His gracious bounty,” manifested through 
the infinite graces ( nfiam ) He has conferred on them. 16 A measure of 
His bounty and compassion is that none of the three types of obligations 
He has imposed on them, in the form of beliefs, commands and prohibi¬ 
tions, is beyond their capability. Each of these types of obligation, 
although divinely ordained, is rationally commendable, and the wisdom 
of enjoining it clearly discernible by right reason. This is particularly true 
of commands and prohibitions. “For He has only commanded as obliga¬ 
tory what is right (ma^ruf), and prohibited what is wrong ( munkar ), so 
that commanding the right might confirm His orders and prohibiting the 
wrong might exhibit His displeasure.” 17 

The fulfilment of these obligations, though essential for righteousness, 
serves at best as a means of eternal felicity in the life to come. It is therefore 
essential that the agent should train himself to cut himself off from the 
world ( al-dunya ) in one of three ways: 

First, by turning his thoughts away from the love of this world, insofar 
as it distracts him from yearning for the next. Jesus is then quoted as say¬ 
ing: “The world is like a bridge; cross it and do not linger on it.” c Ali, 
the fourth Caliph, is quoted as saying: “Woe to the world! Its beginning 
is trouble, its end is destruction. What is permitted ( halal ) in it is an object 
of retribution, a*nd what is prohibited an object of punishment. Whoever 
is healthy is safe, whoever falls sick is sorry.” 18 

Secondly, by understanding that the satisfaction of his desires and the 
attainment of his willful objectives are never achieved except at the cost 
of rectitude or peace of mind. 

Thirdly, by dwelling on the thought of his mortality, so that he will not 


16 Ibid., 78. 

17 Ibid ., 85. As already mentioned, commanding what is right or approved, as well as 
prohibiting what is wrong or disapproved, was a key concept of Mu c tazilite ethics. 
Supra , 3If. 

18 Ibid ., 99. 
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be distracted by vain hopes and expectations. This theme, which the 
author supports by profuse quotations from the Traditions of the Prophet, 
the sayings of C A1I, c Isa (Jesus), Alexander the Bihorned, and miscel¬ 
laneous $ufis, philosophers and poets, was, as we have already noted, a 
fundamental feature of that otherworldly ideal which philosophers, reli¬ 
gious divines and $ufis, such as al-Hasan al-Basri, placed at the center of 
their moral and religious concerns, claiming a basis for it in Greek (espe¬ 
cially Socratic-Platonic) philosophy, the Koran and ascetic literature in 
general. 19 


IV. Rules of Mundane Conduct (Adab al~Dunya) 

The part dealing with ‘mundane conduct’ develops along essentially simi¬ 
lar otherworldly lines, the theme of man’s frailty and insufficiency. 
Thanks to this frailty and insufficiency, man is guarded against arrogance 
and compelled to turn to God, both for guidance and the actual satisfac¬ 
tion of his needs, such satisfaction being achieved through the use of his 
reason and common sense, but only to the extent God has decreed and 
piety will permit. The general rule here too is not to cling to this world 
and neglect the other, but rather to satisfy one’s mundane needs in moder¬ 
ation and never to lose sight of the otherworldly felicity which is in store 
for the virtuous. 

However, because of the diversity of human aptitudes and estates, 
worldly order (salah al-dunya) requires that six conditions be fulfilled: 

1. An established religion, whereby man’s passions are held in check 
and peace and order are secured. 

2. A powerful ruler (sultan), dedicated to the enforcement of the princi¬ 
ples of peace and justice. For neither religion nor reason is by itself suffi¬ 
cient to bar people from wrongdoing or injustice, unless they are coerced 
by the superior authority of a strong ruler. 20 

3. The reign of universal justice to ensure mutual love and submission 
to authority, as well as the prosperity of the land and the security of the 
ruler. 

The three aspects of justice without which political order will disinte¬ 
grate are: (a) justice towards one’s subordinates, (b) justice towards one’s 
superiors, including God, and (c) justice towards one’s equals. 21 This 
latter aspect takes one of three forms: (a) refraining from overbearing 


19 Ibid., 106f. Cf. supra , 152f. 

20 Ibid., 120f. This theme is further developed in al-Mawardi’s treatise on govern¬ 
ment. See al-Ahkam al-Sultaniyyah, Cairo, 1966, 5-21. 

21 Ibid.,, 106. Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, 119f. 
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demeanor, (b) refraining from arrogance and (c) refraining from causing 
others injury. Here al-Mawardl states, in the manner of Miskawayh and 
other Muslim ethical philosophers, that justice consists in moderation or 
equilibrium ( rtidal ), as its etymology actually suggests, and like the 
other cardinal virtues of courage, wisdom, temperance, serenity, loyalty, 
liberality, etc., it is a mean between two extremes. 

4. The reign of law and order, resulting in a universal sense of security, 
without which social existence becomes virtually impossible. 

5. General economic prosperity or well-being, rooted in abundance of 
resources as well as revenue. 

6. Vast hope, the precondition of any productive activity or endeavor, 
and of the cumulative achievements of civilization and of continuous 
progress/" 1 

The importance of mutual love or affinity ( ulfah ) for social solidarity is 
particularly stressed; without it, human existence would indeed be 
wretched. Its causes are five: religion, good pedigree (nasab), kinship 
through marriage, friendship and piety. Both the Koran and the Tradi¬ 
tions urge Muslim believers to band together and avoid strife and animos¬ 
ity. Direct and indirect kinship is an essential bond of union, and so is 
friendship. This latter virtue is divided into two kinds: (a) involuntary 
friendship, based on natural or conventional affinity, and (b) voluntary 
friendship, based on choice. The two motives of the latter are asserted 
along essentially Aristotelian lines to be the desire for the company of 
men of virtue and the need for association with one’s fellowmen. Al-Kindl 
is reported as saying in an obvious variation on Aristotle’s conception 
of the friend as an alter ego in Nicomachean Ethics , IX, 1166 a 30: “Your 
friend is another, who is yourself, but is nonetheless other.” A similar 
saying, al-Mawardl informs us, is attributed to the first Caliph, Abu 
Bakr. 23 

Piety (birr), a key concept in Koranic ethics, as we have seen in Part 
One, is discussed at length. It is a basic element in mutual love or solidari¬ 
ty, since it causes the heart to “bend in love and compassion” and is an 
element in gracious dealings with our fellowmen. That is why it has been 
commanded by God (in the Koran and the Traditions). Its two subdivi¬ 
sions are: charity (silah) and right action (al-ma c ruf). Charity consists in 
giving of one’s substance for a good cause, without the expectation of any 
return. It presupposes generosity, which is a mean between the two ex¬ 
tremes of extravagance and miserliness, both of which are denounced in 
the Koran and the Traditions. Right action, on the other hand, is of two 


22 ibid., 130. 

23 Ibid.,, 148f. 
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kinds: complaisance in discourse, and good will and succor towards those 
in need without stinting or complacency. 24 

V. Rules of Personal Conduct (Adab al-Nafs) 

The third part of al-Mawardi's Adab al-Dunya wa’l-DIn deals, as we have 
already noted, with 'personal conduct', and may be said to be concerned 
with the analysis of the individual virtues of humility, good manners, 
modesty, self-control, truthfulness, and freedom from envy, as well as a 
series of social virtues, such as the rules of speaking and keeping silent, 
elocution, patience and fortitude, good counsel, keeping confidence and 
decorum. This analysis abounds, like the rest of this treatise, with acute 
psychological observations and reflections, supported with copious quota¬ 
tions from the Koran and the Traditions, the sayings of the Caliphs, espe¬ 
cially C A1I, the poets and the philosophers. The key moral concept for 
al-Mawardl is nobility of character (muru?ah), a fundamental concept in 
Arabic morality which appears to antedate the Islamic period. 25 It is de¬ 
fined by al-Mawardl as "consideration for the circumstances (of the ac¬ 
tion), so that the soul may be in the best condition possible, neither 
manifesting ill-will deliberately, nor becoming the object of deserved 
reproach.” 26 The Traditions and quotations given in support of this 
cryptic definition suggest that, like Aristotle's justice, the term is used as 
a synonym for 'complete virtue’. 27 In contrast to reason or common 
sense, which commands us to do what is most useful, nobility of character 
commands us to do what is most beautiful. Such a virtue must be culti¬ 
vated diligently, for it can only be achieved through sustained effort and 
a solicitous regard for the soul, its needs and inclinations. Two virtues or 
dispositions of character facilitate its acquisition: magnanimity ( c uluw 
al-himmah) and dignity (sharaf al-nafs). Its preconditions or prerequisites 
are too numerous to list; "the whole content of this book,” writes the 
author, "forms part of the requirements and conditions of the virtue of 
nobility.” 28 The virtues which stem from it fall into two categories: (a) 
those pertaining to the self, and (b) those pertaining to others. Under 


24 Ibid., 184f. 

25 Ibid., 290. Cf. M. Arkoun, “L’ethique musulmane d’apres Mawardi,” in: Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques, XXXI (1963), 3f. It has been reprinted in: Essais sur lapensee islamique, 
3rd ed., Paris, 1984 ( = Islam d’hier et d’aujourdhui 24), 251-282. Cf. also H. Laoust, 
“La pensee et Taction politiques d’al-Mawardi (364-450/974-1058),” in: Revue des 
Etudes Islamiques XXXVI (1968), 11 -92. 

26 Ibid., 290. 

27 See N.E., V, 1129 b 25f. 

28 Adab al-Dunya , 315. 
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(a) the author gives: temperance, abstinance and guarding one’s self, 
“once the ordinances of religion have been fulfilled. Under (b) he gives: 
mutual assistance, latitude, and benevolence. 

The two subdivisions of temperance are abstention from religious pro¬ 
hibitions ( mahanm ), on the one hand, and moral transgressions 
(ma : athirn ), on the other. The two subdivisions of the virtue of absti¬ 
nence ( nazahah ) are shunning base acquisitions and suspicious occasions. 
Those of guarding oneself are: questing for material sulficiency and 
avoiding the humiliation ol asking. 

The virtues which stem from nobility admit of many subdivisions also. 
Mutual assistance is of two kinds, depending on the station of its author: 
(a) assistance in prosperity, and (b) assistance in distress. The latter is 
' either obligatory or voluntary; it is obligatory in relation to one’s relatives, 
friends and neighbors, and it is voluntary in relation to everybody else. 

As to latitude, it is of two kinds also: (a) pardoning the offences of 
others, and (b) writing off our own rights, either contractual, financial or 
political. The latitude attendant upon these traits is an essential condition 
of mutual trust and social-religious solidarity, as well as the rooting out 
of animosity, envy and strife. 

Finally, bounty is of two kinds: (a) spontaneous, or aimed at friends and 
associates, and (b) ‘preemptive’, or aimed at the envious and the thank¬ 
less, so as to ward off calumny or ill-will. 29 

The following table of the ramifications of the cardinal virtues of nobili¬ 
ty and its two preconditions will give a diagrammatic representation of the 
whole network of the virtues of personal morality. 

The whole treatise closes with a discussion ol a series of practical 
precepts directing one to conduct oneself with decency and decorum in 
matters of food, drink, personal appearance and the management of one’s 
domestic affairs, in accordance with the ‘customs of the times’ and ‘the 
conventions of its people’, seeing that these precepts vary from time to 
time and from place to place. In all these matters, one should conduct 
one’s self with great prudence and avoid engaging in any activity before 
a careful consideration of its possible consequences. A particularly 
noteworthy admonition of the author is the constant practice of self- 
examination. Every evening one should make an honest review of the ac¬ 
tions of the previous day, so as to determine whether one has fulfilled 
one’s object, missed it altogether, fell short of it or exceeded it. Thereby 
one will be better equipped on the morrow to undertake afresh one’s many 
activities in a spirit of responsibility, and to avoid the occasions of failure 
or transgression. 30 


29 Ibid ., 316f. 

30 Ibid ., 326. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


TRADITIONALISM AND PRAGMATISM: 
c ALl IBN AHMAD IBN HAZM (D. 1064) 


I. The ZahirI Ethical Dilemma 

The literalism of certain traditionalists, like Ibn Hazm of Cordova, raised 
the crucial question of the significance of religious obligation, on the one 
hand, and that of moral responsibility, on the other. If the Koran and Tra¬ 
ditions are, as the literalists actually do assert them to be, the two ultimate 
sources of religious truth, it is obvious that religious piety and moral vir¬ 
tue are not only identical, they can only consist in strict observance of the 
dictates of the law as defined in these two sources, so that in fact all piety 
or virtue is nothing other than ritual compliance. 

The crux of Ibn Hazm’s literalism is the rejection of all methods of 
deduction ( istidlal ) and analogy ( qiyas ) which over the years had been ap¬ 
plied by many theological schools to juridical and theological questions, 
in some form or other. It is true, some early theologians, like Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (d. 855), had rejected the use of these methods altogether, but the 
complex question of reconciling religious obligation ( taklif ) with moral 
responsibility made it imperative, as we have seen in the case of many 
theological authors, such as al-Hasan al-Basri, al-Mawardi and others, to 
mellow this rigid traditionalism. Apart from this ‘methodological’ 
difficulty, there was the equally rigid attitude of the traditionalists to the 
question of free will (< qadar ). Many of the early jurists, as we have already 
seen, accepted almost unquestioningly the position of the early Deter- 
minists such as al-Najjar, Jahm ibn Safwan and others. 1 

True to type, the great ZahirI jurist and heresiographer, starting* from 
the grand thesis of unqualified divine omnipotence, asserts that God has 
notunly created man by a sheer act of divine fiat ( [amr ), but has completely 
predetermined his actions. Having created both good and evil, which de¬ 
pend entirely on the determinations of His will, man has been robbed of 
the ability to plumb these two mysteries through his own natural lights; 
he can only derive his knowledge of them from the Koran and the Tradi¬ 
tions. Any attempt at giving a rational justification of God’s ways, His 
prescriptions or prohibitions, should be abandoned as entirely futile 2 


1 See supra , 47. 

2 See Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal fi’l-Milal wa’l-Ahwa? wa*l-Nihal t Cairo, 1317 A.H., II, 81, 
116, 121. 
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God, Who is fully unanswerable for His actions, as the Koran itself has 
put it (21:23), can torture or reward whomever He pleases, having Him¬ 
self guided them aright ( hada ) or led them astray (adalla) in the first 
place. 3 

These extreme theological affirmations notwithstanding, Ibn Hazm, 
who was actively involved in the political squabbles of his time and led an 
active scholastic and public life, was compelled to record his moral reflec¬ 
tions gained over many troubled years, so that his readers might profit 
from them in “the reformation of their evil characters and the healing of 
the ills of their souls,” as he tells us in his major ethical work. 4 

The twofold purpose of the author is achieved by the double use of the 
discursive and the reflective method; his attempt at systematism is coun¬ 
terbalanced by his tendency to slip into the literary or hortatory style. 
Three key ethical concepts, however, permeate the discussion: (a) the all¬ 
pervasiveness of anxiety ( hamm ), (b) the futility of worldly ambition, and 
(c) the universal character of love or friendship. 

II. Repelling Anxiety (Tard al-Hamm ) 

Drawing upon his own rich store of personal experience and trial, Ibn 
Hazm states that he looked assiduously for an objective which ail men con¬ 
curred in approving and searching for, but could find no other common 
objective than repelling anxiety. When he reflected further on this 
phenomenon, he became convinced that this was not only the sole com¬ 
mon objective of all mankind, but the sole motive unterlying all their ac¬ 
tions; 4 ‘they do not make a single move unless they expect thereby to repel 
anxiety, and do not utter a single word except insofar as they strive to turn 
it away from themselves.” 5 There are some who, being devoid of reli¬ 
gious faith, do not seek the bliss of the hereafter; others who, being incor- 
rigibly wicked, do not wish to see goodness, security or justice done; and 
still others who, being naturally slothful, have no desire for a good name. 
Prophets, ascetics and philosophers shun wealth, the vulgar prefer ignor¬ 
ance to knowledge, and there are those boors who are naturally repelled 
by pleasure and despise its seekers. However, there has not been a single 
person, from the beginning of Creation to its end, who will welcome 
anxiety and does not wish to be rid of it. 

Having made this discovery through divine illumination, as he tells us, 


3 Ibid ., III, 100-105 and 128. 

* al-Akhlaq wa’l-Siyar , ed. and French trans. Nada Tomiche, Beirut, 1961, 12 
(Arabic text). 

5 Ibid ., 14. (Arabic text). 
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Ibn Hazm proceeded to determine the best means of repelling this anxiety 
and found that it only consisted in “turning towards God, by working for 
the hereafter.” 6 This otherworldly featue of Ibn Hazm’s thought will be 
considered in the next section; in the meantime we will examine his argu¬ 
ments in support of the thesis that all human endeavors are directed 
towards repelling anxiety. Thus the seeker of wealth in fact seeks to repel 
through it the anxiety of poverty; the seeker of fame is primarily con¬ 
cerned to repel the anxiety of subordination or subservience; the seeker 
of pleasure simply wishes to repel the anxiety of missing its enjoyment. 
This rule can be generalized to apply to every human endeavor, according 
to Ibn Hazm; even the seeker of knowledge is concerned to repel the 
anxiety of ignorance. He who seeks the company of others in fact wishes 
thereby to repel the anxiety of solitude and the fear of being passed by the 
world. In short, he who eats, drinks, practices sex, clothes himself, plays, 
and performs acts of piety is concerned simply to ward off the opposite 
modes of action. 

Other subsidiary forms of anxiety attendant upon all of these pursuits 
arise either by reason of the unattainability of their goals, by their eventu¬ 
al loss, or by occasional failure to achieve them by reason of some incapac¬ 
ity or other. Add to these the anxiety which assails the agent who has 
achieved these goals, but is troubled by the fear of rivals, the criticism of 
the envious, the constant threat of despoliation or enmity, and, finally, the 
fear of reproach or sin. 7 

The negative ideal of repelling anxiety is reminiscent of the Epicurean 
ideal of ataraxia. Epicurus’ letter to his disciple Menoeceus appears to have 
been at the basis of the moral reflections of al-Kindl and al-RazT on the 
fear of anxiety and of death, as we have seen. 8 However, Ibn Hazm is 
not satisfied with this purely negative ideal and modifies it somewhat by 
stressing the positive motive of the soul’s quiescence ( uns ). The root of all 
virtue and vice, as well as pious and impious actions, “is the revulsion of 
the soul or its quiescence. The happy man is he whose soul aquiesces in 
the practice of virtues and acts of piety, and is repelled by vices and acts 
of impiety, whereas the wretched man is he whose soul acquiesces in vices 
or acts of impiety, and is repelled by virtues or sins.” 9 The excellence of 
knowledge consists, among other things, in that it dispels those wearying 
thoughts and futile expectations, which can only breed anxiety and pain¬ 
ful thoughts. The man of learning should consider the humiliation he is 


6 Ibid ., 14 (Arabic text). 

7 Ibid ., 15 (Arabic text). 

8 See supra , 76. 

9 Kitab al-Akhlaq , 18 (Arabic text). 
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spared at the hands of the ignorant, and the anxiety which the flight of 
truth from him, as well as the joy which the discovery of truths hidden 
from others, has generated; he will be truly grateful to God and exultant 
at his knowledge and eager to add constantly to it. 1 ^ 

III. The Futility of Worldly Ambition and Self-Conceit 

What makes anxiety particularly poignant, according to Ibn Hazm, is the 
fact that it is wedded to worldly ambition and solicitude, the root of all 
misery in the world. For the world is like a succession of shadows cast by 
a series of dummies mounted on a wheel which is continually turning 
round. Man's idle wishes will not cause this wheel to stop or its direction 
to be reversed. However, most men in their folly bring upon themselves 
the greatest anxiety and wretchedness by maliciously wishing the misfor¬ 
tune or destruction of their enemies. They wish that prices might rise, so 
that others might starve; that injury befall their fellowmen, so that they 
may derive a certain advantage over them. They do not understand that 
these idle wishes will neither bring about these desired ends nor hasten 
them, and that they only compound their own anxiety in this world and 
bring upon themselves deserved punishment in the next. Were they to 
dedicate themselves instead to wishing their fellowmen well, their reward 
in the hereafter would be compounded and their own well-being in this 
life increased. In fact, it is the mark of the truly rational man that he is 
troubled by the widespread injustice and oppression he observes in the 
world and his own inability to proclaim the truth publicly, that he finds 
relief only in shunning the superfluous goods of this world which the rest 
of mankind is preoccupied with seeking. 11 

The vanity of worldly ambition is such that man’s only real portion of 
it is the present or the now, but this present is nothing but the line of 
demarcation between two portions of time, past and future, neither of 
which actually exists. It is the height of folly to trade the hereafter which 
is eternal for the present which is shorter than the twinkling of an eye. 12 

As further evidence of this vanity, it is enough to consider how in sleep 
all the cares which trouble us^while we are awake simply vanish; the 
sleeper no longer cares or yearns for anything he held so dear while he was 
awake, neither kin nor child, social station or political office, poverty, 
wealth or disaster. 13 If only one were to use his reason properly, he would 


10 Ibid., 21 (Arabic text). 

11 Ibid., 19f., 28f. and 59f. 

12 Ibid., 20. Cf. Fifal, I, 14f. For this concept of the ‘now*, see Aristotle, Physics, IV, 
220 a -5 and 222 a -10f. 

13 Ibid., 20 and 59. 
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realize the folly of clinging to this world. Reason ( z aql) is defined as the 
practice of piety and virtue, as well as the avoidance of impiety and vice. 
Its opposite is folly ( humq ), which is the practice ol impiety and vice; be¬ 
tween these two attitudes, there is only that of stupidity ( sukhf ), which 
consists in doing or speaking to no avail, either in matters religious or 
worldly. To imagine that reason consists in seeking worldly success or in 
conviviality in our dealings with our fellowmen, with a view to some ad¬ 
vantage or gain, or in using every device to accumulate wealth or enhance 
our social position, is a mistake. Such action is sometimes referred to as 
cunning ( daha D ), but is far from deserving to be designated as reason; 
the Koran itself has identified the wicked with those who ‘do not reason 
(Koran 67: 10-11). 14 

A major vice born of ignorance or stupidity is that of self-conceit 
( c ujb). It is in fact the mark of the ignorant that he does not recognize 
his faults, whereas the reasonable man is by definition he who, having ac¬ 
knowledged his faults, proceeds to fight and repress them. He who does 
not perceive his faults is worse than the worst of the vile; his foremost duty 
is to search for his faults and to avoid self-conceit, on the one hand, and 
preoccupation with the faults of others or with public calumny, on the 
other. 

Moreover, the self-conceited has on reflection no cause to pride himself 
on any of his alleged advantages. If he prides himself on his reason, let 
him consider all the evil or idle thoughts that flit through his mind, or the 
false opinions he entertains and which far exceed the right ones, and he 
will understand the inferiority of his intelligence. If, on the other hand, 
he prides himself on the goodness of his actions, let him recall his trans¬ 
gressions or shortcomings, and then he will realize how much they exceed 
his commendable actions. 15 

Should the self-conceited pride himself on his knowledge, he should be 
reminded that knowledge is indeed a divine gift, which God can withhold 
at will by afflicting him if He wished with a disease which could cause him 
to lose it altogether. 16 To prove this fact, it is enough to consider how 
some diligent searchers for learning have devoted themselves assiduously 
to study without making much progress in that field. Moreover, he should 
consider how far greater is the part of learning of which he is ignorant than 
that of which he has partaken, and this will give him cause to despise him- 


i* Ibid ., 55f. 

15 Ibid., 63f. 

16 Ibid., 65. In support of this argument, the author cites an attack of temporary 
amnesia which afflicted him, as well as a more lasting loss of memory which afflicted a 
certain c Abd al-Malik ibn Tarff, reputed for his learning. 
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self, rather than be puffed up with pride. If he considers likewise how his 
knowledge is a valid ground for reproach whenever he fails to practice 
what he knows he should, he will realize how much less vulnerable to criti¬ 
cism the ignorant are, and that accordingly it would have been safer for 
him to be ignorant. 17 

None of the customary grounds for self-conceit, such as social station, 
good looks, personal courage, or good birth, are justified; each of these 
boons are divine gifts for which one has no cause to pride oneself or think 
that they can be enjoyed in an unadulterated or perfect way, seeing that 
human life is constantly threatened by poverty, sickness, disaster or old 
age. 18 


IV. The Principal Virtues 

Like other Muslim moralists, Ibn Hazm accepts the fourfold division of 
the principal virtues derived ultimately from Plato. However, his fourfold 
table consists of justice, intelligence (fahm ), courage and generosity, upon 
which all the other virtues are based. He does, however, include in his list 
of major virtues temperance ( c ijfah ), which he regards as a species of 
justice and generosity. 19 In his analysis of these virtues, he is less depen¬ 
dent on philosophical ethics, especially Plato’s, than one might expect; in 
fact, certain moral Islamic elements condition his account of these and 
related virtues. Thus generosity ( jud) is defined by him as “the act of 
spending the whole surplus [of our substance] in acts of righteousness 
(birr), especially in assisting a needy neighbour, a poor relative, a person 
whose substance has been wasted, or one who is in very urgent need.” To 
withhold giving in all these cases is a form of miserliness, whereas giving 
in other ways is a form of reprehensible prodigality. Beyond this is the vir¬ 
tue of munificence, or the act of giving up your own portion to one who 
is in more dire need than yourself. 20 

Courage, on the other hand, is defined as “the act of offering one’s self 
to the point of dying [in the defense] of religion, womenfolk (harim), an 
abused neighbour, an oppressed man calling for help, injustice in matters 
of money, honor and other forms of right, regardless of whether opposi¬ 
tion is great or small.” 21 Defect in carrying out these obligations is 
cowardice, and wasting one’s energies in seeking the vanities of this world 
is sheer rashness and stupidity. Worse still is the case of the man who 


17 Ibid., 66. 

18 Ibid ., 68. 

19 Ibid ., 57. 

20 Ibid., 30. 

21 Ibid., 30. 
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strives to oppose right doing in matters affecting him or others, or he 
who strives haphazardly, siding now with X, then with Y. For not know¬ 
ing for what purpose they Fight, such fortuitous friends are senselessly de¬ 
stroyed. 22 

The essence of temperance is to refrain from indulging your eye-sight 
or any other of your senses in the enjoyment of what is not lawful (la 
yahill)\ the excess of such indulgence is lasciviousness ( c ihr ), and its 
defect impotence. This virtue, as we have seen, is for Ibn Hazm a species 
of justice, defined as “the act of giving of your free accord what is due and 
to take it’ ’ when it is due to you. Contrariwise, injustice consists in taking, 
but not giving what is due. Magnanimity ( karam ) on the other hand, con¬ 
sists in giving what is due to others freely, while being prepared to give 
up what is due to you, although fully capable of wresting it. The latter is 
a form of benevolence (Jadl ) which is analogous to generosity; however, 
benevolence is the more general of the two. 23 

Intelligence is not formally defined by the author, but a good deal of 
the book turns on the merits of knowledge and the duty incumbent on the 
‘reasonable’ man to seek that knowledge which is conducive to righteous¬ 
ness, and to exult in it; for such a man, he writes, “will not delight in a 
property in which a beast, a brute or an inanimate object will supersede 
him, but will delight in his pre-eminence in possessing that virtue through 
which God has set him apart from beasts, brutes and inanimate objects, 
and this is the virtue of discrimination ( tamyiz ) that he shares with the 
angels.” 24 

A principal virtue, which, according to the author, is a compound of 
courage, generosity, justice and intelligence, is honesty ( nazahah ). He who 
possesses this virtue understands the futility of its contrary, and is coura¬ 
geous enough to be honest, generous enough to be indifferent to what he 
has missed, and just enough to be pleased with his condition. Covetous¬ 
ness {tamaS), which is the contrary of this virtue, is made up of the con¬ 
trary qualities of cowardice, miserliness, injustice and ignorance. 25 

Another major virtue for Ibn Hazm is love ( mahabbah ), defined as 
“yearning for the beloved and hating to be alienated from him, while 
desiring to have one’s love for him requited.” 26 All forms of this virtue 
are reducible to one; their respective objects differ according to the in¬ 
terest involved or its degree. Thus the love of spouse, ruler, friend, rela- 


22 Ibid., 30. 

23 Ibid ., 30. 

24 Ibid ., 18 el passim. 

25 Ibid., 49. 

26 Ibid ., 47. 
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tive or child simply differs according to the nature of the desired object, 
of which the lover is equally jealous. The lowest degree of such love is the 
wish to be well-pleasing and close to the beloved, then to be allowed to 
enter into converse with him, and, finally, to be bodily united to him. 27 

As to friendship, it consists in being displeased or pleased with what dis¬ 
pleases or pleases your friend. Reciprocity is not a necessary condition of 
this relationship, for one might be a friend or lover of another who does 
not reciprocate his feelings and good will. The highest form of friendship 
is that which consists in the willingness to share yourself and your sub¬ 
stance with your friend, for no ulterior motive whatever. This type of 
friendship is extremely rare, but Ibn Hazm attests to the existence of two 
eminent contemporary examples of it in Valencia, but for which his faith 
in its possibility, as he says, would have been shattered. He does, 
however, inveigh against the tendency of some to surround themselves 
with a large assortment of friends or associates. Nothing has a greater 
semblance to virtue than this vice; its addicts do not understand that 
genuine friendship requires great patience, sincerity, generosity, fellow¬ 
ship, temperance and mutual assistance. A large retinue of self-seeking 
associates should not be mistaken for friendship, since many of these as¬ 
sociates are no better than brigands or parasites. Genuine friendship in¬ 
volves, in addition, mutual support ( ianasur ) either in the service of God, 
the pursuit of some virtuous activity, or simply out of pure love. 28 


27 Ibid ., 47f. 

28 Ibid ., 39f. 
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‘NOBLE RELIGIOUS TRAITS’ (. Makarim al-Sharfah ): 
al-Raghib al-IsfahanI (d. ca. 1108) 


I. Religious Nobility, Worship ( c ibadah ) and Civilization 

I MARAT AL-ARD) 

The isolation of the religious component in moral thought led some 
authors to investigate the grounds of the distinction between the ethical, 
religious and ‘civilizational’ element in this thought. A noteworthy 
example of this tendency is AbuTQasim al-Husayn al-Raghib al-l§fahanl 
(d. ca. 1108), who, in addition to a commentary on the Koran, has written 
what appear to be two complementary versions of religious ethics,, al- 
Dhari^ah ila Makarim al-Sharfiah (The Means to Noble Religious Traits) 
and Tafsil al-Nasb?atayn wa-Tahsil al-Sa c adatayn (Exposition of the Two 
Births and Acquisition of the Two Felicities). 1 

The foundation of religious nobility, according to al-Isfahanl, is the pu¬ 
rity of the soul, achieved through education and the practice of the virtues 
of temperance, forbearance and justice. Its consummation is the acquisi¬ 
tion of the virtues of wisdom through instruction, generosity through tem¬ 
perance, courage through forbearance, and the ‘rectitude of actions’ 
through justice. 2 Whoever has achieved this condition will have attained 
the highest degree of nobility, identified in the Koran (49:13) with the 
greatest piety; he will also become worthy of the office of God’s vicegerent 
(khilafah ) on earth, and join the ranks of the divines, martyrs and saints. 

This religious nobility differs from religious observance in that the con¬ 
ditions of the latter are clearly defined in the ritual canons, but not those 
of the former. However, ‘religious nobility’ cannot be fulfilled unless the 
religious observances are adhered to; its precepts are to these observances 
, what the essential (fard) is to the optional ( nafal ) or what justice ( c adl ) is 
to benevolence ( fadl ). By performing the latter, the agent cannot dispense 
with performing the former, which is its essential precondition. Both reli¬ 
gious nobility and observance differ from social activity or civilization 
( c imarat al-ard ) in that they bear on individual action or obligation, 
whereas ‘civilization’ bears on the collective activities of the group, insofar 


1 See Hajjl Khallfah, Kashf al-Zunun y Istanbul, 1941, 36, 377, 447, and al-Bayhaql, 
Ta?nkh Hukama? al-Islam , Damascus, 1946, 112f. 

2 See al-Dhar^ah ila Makarim al-Shar^ah, Cairo, 1299 A.H., 19f. 
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as they aim at the management of public life and the provision for the 
livelihood and well-being of this group. Indeed, such administration and 
provision are not possible for the individual, except in concert with the 
group. Both the Koran and the Traditions are quoted in support of this 
necessary social postulate. 

Like other ethical writers already discussed, such as al-TusT and al- 
Dawwani, al-Isfahanl subordinates these three modes of ethical and reli¬ 
gious perfection to the supreme goal of vicegerency ( khxlajah ), explicitly 
stated on the basis of Koranic passages (7:67,72; 2:28), to be the very 
raison d'etre of man’s creation. This vicegerency is defined, in Platonic 
fashion, as “the imitation of God Almighty, according to human capaci¬ 
ty,” 3 but is fitted nonetheless into a stricdy Islamic framework. The pur¬ 
pose of man’s creation by God is worshiping Him, as stated in Koran 
51:56, and this worship in turn consists in submitting to Him and com¬ 
plying with His commands and prohibitions. In fact, man is stated to 
realize his humanity to the extent he conforms to the holy law (sharfah) 
through worship, and to perform his voluntary actions with the intention 
of seeking to come closer ( taqarrub ) to God. Otherwise his actions are 
either compulsory, induced by concupiscence, or downright 
hypocritical. 4 


II. Moral Self-Purification 

The correlation between religious and ethical activity is, for al-Isfahanl, 
so organic that religious worship is itself the precondition of moral recti¬ 
tude. God, he says, did not impose the obligation of worship on mankind 
for any self-seeking reason, since He is entirely self-sufficient; instead He 
has imposed this obligation on them in order to remove the impurities and 
diseases of their souls, whereby they will be able to achieve the eternal life 
and well-being they have been promised in the life to come. Without suffi¬ 
cient regard to self-consistency, however, the author argues that self¬ 
purification is only possible, on the one hand, through conformity to the 
religious law, and on the other, through the cultivation of those moral and 
intellectual traits which philosophical moralists have always stressed as the 
preconditions of moral uprightness. Thus although he accepts, like those 
moralists, the Platonic trichotomy of the soul, and predicates on it his the¬ 
ory of virtue, his psychology is essentially Avicennian, combining Pla- 


3 Ibid ., 18 and 21. Cf. TafsJl al-NasPatayn wa-Tahsil al-Sa c adatayn, Saida, N.D., 29f.; 
Plato, Theaetetus , 176B and al-Kindi, RasPil , Cairo 1950, I, 172, etc. 

4 Tafsil al-NasPatayn , 55 and 59. 
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tonic and Aristotelian elements. 5 By ordering or regulating ( islah ) the 
three powers of the soul, its purification, according to him, is readily 
achieved. The rational power is regulated through education, which ena¬ 
bles it to distinguish between truth and falsity in theoretical matters and 
between right and wrong in practical matters. The concupiscent power is 
regulated through the practice of generosity and compassion, whereas the 
irascible ( hamiyah ) is regulated through gradual taming ( islah ), leading to 
the point at which the soul is held in check and courage is achieved. When 
all the three powers are properly ordered, justice and benevolence ( ihsan ) 
arise. In support of this view, the author quotes various Traditions and 
Koranic verses, which, like verse 49:15, are interpreted to refer to the 
three principal virtues. 6 

Of the three powers of the soul, the concupiscent is the most recal¬ 
citrant, and it is by crushing it that man is able to rise above the bestial 
level and achieve the ‘divine condition’. Al-Isfahanl is emphatic, 
however, chiefly on the basis of various Koranic quotations and Tra¬ 
ditions, that despite the many difficulties attendant upon it, the reforma¬ 
tion of character is quite possible, repudiating thereby the view of those 
moralists, who identifying character ( khulq ) with nature ( khalqah ), have 
denied this possibility altogether. 7 In this process, the practice of virtue 
which heightens man’s disposition to right action plays an important part, 
just as the practice of vice which heightens the disposition to wrongdoing 
plays an equally important one. 

His classification of the virtues, although conditioned by certain reli¬ 
gious elements, follows well-known philosophical lines. Virtues are either 
theoretical or practical; each of these divisions admits of two subdivisions: 
human and divine. The first group depends exclusively on human initia¬ 
tive and exercise, the second on a ‘divine favor’, which determines from 
birth the moral pre-eminence of the subject, as illustrated by the case of 
the divinely-assisted prophets. 8 

However, in the detailed analysis of these virtues, the author adopts a 
different principle of classification, reducing the virtues or ‘goods’ to five 
‘divine gifts’: otherwordly, psychic, bodily, external and divine ( tawfiqiy - 
yah). The otherworldly consist of four ingredients: eternal life, infinite 
knowledge, supreme power and boundless wealth. Otherwordly bliss, 
however, cannot be attained without the second group of ‘psychic’ vir¬ 
tues, which consists in turn of four ingredients: knowledge, the perfection 


5 See al-Dharf'ah, 12f. 

6 Ibid., 27. 

7 Ibid , 29f. 

8 Ibid , 33. 
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of reason; piety, the perfection of temperance; courage, the perfection of 
moral strife; and equity ( in$af) y the perfection of justice. These virtues are 
'fulfilled’ through the bodily virtues of good health, strength, good looks 
and a long life, as well as the 'external virtues’ of wealth, social station, 
relatives and noble birth. All these virtues finally require, as a precondi¬ 
tion for achieving them, the four virtues of divine assistance ( tawfiq ), 
namely, God’s right guidance ( hidayah ), good counsel ( rushdi ), direction 
( tasdid) and support (ta^yld). 9 

The 'psychic’ group, or virtues of the soul, which constitute the core 
of al-Isfahanl’s ethical theory, admit of further subdivisions along familiar 
philosophical lines. Under reason, both theoretical and practical, are sub¬ 
sumed the sub-virtues of sound reflection: good memory, natural keen¬ 
ness ( fitnah ), sagacity, good understanding and good retention. Under 
courage are subsumed generosity and forbearance .(sctbr), which gives rise 
to magnanimity (, shahamah ) and manliness. Under temperance are sub¬ 
sumed contentment ( qanaSah ), and honesty (< amanah ); under justice, mer¬ 
cy ( rahmah ), patience ( hilm ) and pardon. 10 

Al-IsfahanT insists on the organic correlation of the five classes of virtue, 
as well as the interrelations of their subdivisions, which complement and 
reinforce each other. The 'divine’ virtue of‘right guidance’, however, 
plays a predominant role in his moral system. Indeed, he asserts, “no one 
can achieve any of the virtues without the guidance and mercy of God 
Almighty, Who is the beginning and end of all good.” * 11 When this 
guidance is coupled with the other divine virtues of right direction and 
support, the agent is blessed with keen understanding and a “careful 
heart”, and he is able to gain the auxiliary goods, a helping teacher or 
friend, wealth, the assistance of kinsfolk and social station. These external 
goods ensure that man shall not be forced, by reason of weakness or 
material need, to stoop to the level of the despicable crowd. 12 


III. The Excellence of Reason 

A keynote of al-Isfahanl’s whole ethical theory, like that of other religious 
moralists, is the pre-eminence of reason, both as a faculty enabling man 
to gain knowledge and virtue, and as the essential principle differentiating 
him from other entities and entitling him to the position of God’s vice¬ 
gerent on earth. Reason is defined on the basis of a well-known Tradition 


9 Al-Dharfah , 35f. 

10 Ibid., 42f. 

11 Ibid ., 44. 

12 Ibid ., 45 f. 
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as the first substance created and rendered noble by God. * 1 * Its two subdi¬ 
visions are natural and acquired. The former is an inborn aptitude which 
is actualized or perfected by the latter. When fully actualized or ‘illumi¬ 
nated’ by worldly and otherworldly knowledge, reason gives rise to 
science ( c ilm) y prudence and wisdom, as well as a long series ol subsidi¬ 
ary intellectual virtues, of which the most noteworthy are intelligence, 
keenness, good understanding, good imagination, insight, eloquence, 
judgement, divination and inspiration. 14 Its major ‘fruits’ are the 
knowledge of God and obedience to Him. This knowledge, according to 
al-Isfahani, is twofold: (a) general or innate, consisting in the apprehen¬ 
sion that man, being created, must have a Creator, and (b) acquired, con¬ 
sisting in the apprehension of God’s unity and attributes, as well as the 
multitude of created animals insofar as they are produced by Him. Ac¬ 
quired knowledge admits in turn of three subdivisions or parts: (a) that 
which is open to prophets and saints only and is indubitable in character, 
(b) that which is known with probability and is open to true believers, 
who, although they may be troubled with doubt, are nevertheless reas¬ 
sured as a result of prolonged reflection, and (c) that which is known by 
similitude and imitation, and is accordingly never free from doubt. 15 

The interrelations of reason and revelation in the process of acquiring 
these diverse modes of knowledge are described by al-Isfahani in decisive 
organic terms. The two are for him complementary: “without revelation 
(shar z ), reason will not be rightly guided ] and without reason, revelation 
cannot be made explicit.” Reason is the foundation, revelation the 
edifice, and no edifice can rise except on a sound foundation. The reason 
for this complementary duality is that by itself reason is unable to gain any 
but a universal knowledge of reality, such as the goodness of seeking the 
truth and uttering it and practicing justice, goodness and temperance. 
The particular application of this knowledge to specific cases, such as ab¬ 
stention from eating pork or drinking wine, is only known through revela¬ 
tion, defined by the author as “the principle regulating sound beliefs and 
right actions and pointing the way to [man’s] welfare in this life and the 
life to come.” 16 It follows that the commissioning of prophets bearing 
God’s message to mankind is indispensable for supplementing or rectify¬ 
ing the partial knowledge of reason. The author recognizes, however, that 
“just as it is impossible that a dead man should hear unless God has creat¬ 
ed life, hearing and sight in him, it is equally impossible that he who does 


13 Ibid ., 53. 

1 4 Ibid ., 60f. Gf. N.E ., VI, 3-11. 

'3 Ibid ., 66f. 

i 6 Tafsil al-Nash^atayn, 51. Cf. al-Dharfah , 68f. 
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not apprehend the objects of reason should apprehend the truths of reve¬ 
lation. ” 17 


IV. Justice and Love 

As was customary in philosophical ethical writings, stemming ultimately 
from Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics , the discussion of justice and love is 
pursued by al-Isfahanl in some detail. First, he observes, justice presup¬ 
poses equality, and like it belongs to the category of relation. Considered 
potentially, it denotes a moral trait in man whereby he seeks to achieve 
equality; when conceived actually, it denotes “that equity which depends 
on uprightness.” 18 However, when applied to God, it denotes the in¬ 
finite orderliness ( intizam ) of His actions. 

As a positive trait, justice sometimes means the sum-total of all the vir¬ 
tues and sometimes the highest of them, insofar as man can practice it in 
himself or in his relations with his fellowmen. The former (Platonic) 
meaning has been expressed in the Koran in terms of a balance ( mizan) 
and has been described in the Traditions as the principle underlying the 
subsistence of heaven and earth. It is for that reason that the soul finds 
offensive the sight of whatever is disorderly or composite in the world. 

Another division of justice proposed by the author is into absolute and 
relative. The former is recognized by reason as universal and necessary, 
such as the duty to do good to whomever has done you good, and to refrain 
from wronging whomever has refrained from wronging you. The latter is 
known by revelation, and is not valid in all places and at all times, such 
as requiting evil for evil, administering punishment for crime and confis¬ 
cating the property of the renegade. In an obvious reference to the con¬ 
flicting views of the Mu c tazilah and the Ash c arites, al-l$fahanl observes 
that some theologians have contended that justice and injustive can only 
be known through revelation, whereas others have asserted that they can 
be known through reason prior to revelation (as the Mu c tazilah— 
already discussed in Part II—contended). His own view appears to be that 
both reason and revelation,'as we have seen, coalesce in the knowledge 
of ethical truth. 

Genuine justice consists, according to al-Isfahanl, in doing the right 
spontaneously, without a dissimulating, self-seeking search for vainglory, 
on the one hand, or out of fear, on the other. It is directed either: (a) 
towards God, through the knowledge of His ordinances, (b) towards one- 


17 Ibid., 71. 

18 Al-DharFah y 136. C. N.E., V, 1131 a -12f and V, 1129 a -6. 
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self, tlirough the subordination of one’s other powers to reason, (c) 
towards one’s ancestors, by carrying out their testaments and praying lor 
them, (d) towards one’s fellowmen, by rendering to them what is due, and 
dealing equitably with them in transactions, exchanges or honors, or (e) 
towards mankind generally, by fostering good counsel and advice, even 
to rulers and their successors. The chief criteria of justice are three: the 
divinely revealed Book, the ruler and money. 19 

If justice is regarded as the first major principle of order and harmony 
in human relations, love, which is even superior to justice, is the second. 
For, as Aristotle had argued in N.E. VIII, 1155 a — 25, the bond of love 
(or friendship) dispenses with the need for justice. AlTsfahanI, however, 
does not mention Aristotle in this connection, but, as he frequently does, 
proceeds to support this thesis by copious moral maxims, Traditions and 
quotations from the Koran. It was because of the importance of the bond 
of love in holding people together that God has laid down the various 
precepts governing the frequency and occasion of religious congregations, 
commanding that the faithful should meet five times in the mosque to per¬ 
form the ritual prayers, once a week in the town to perform the congrega¬ 
tional prayer (on Friday), twice in an open space outside the town, and, 
finally, once in a lifetime with the rest of Muslim nations at Mecca to per¬ 
form the pilgrimage. 20 

In support of the virtue of love or friendship, the author dwells on the 
advantages of social fellowship, both material and moral, and the disad¬ 
vantages of the solitary life. Human association is for him both necessary 
and desirable, and solitude is to be condemned, except in three cases: that 
of a ruler engrossed in the management of the affairs of his subjects, that 
of a philosopher searching for wisdom, and that of a hermit ( mutanassik ), 
entering into private converse with his Lord. If we abstract from all these 
conditions, solitude entails, according to al-Isfahani, the very negation of 
humanity. He does draw, however, a very subtle distinction between two 
modes of association, religious and intellectual-moral. With respect to the 
first, it is the duty of the believer to identify himself with the masses in the 
observances of the religious rituals; with respect to the second, he should 
dissociate himself completely from them, and concentrate on the private 
quest of knowledge and virtue. Both modes of association are supported 
by quotations from the Koran and the Traditions. 21 

The economic-political implications of the principles of human associa- 


19 Ibid ., 137f. Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib, 116f. and 119f. (Zurayk, 103f. and 106f.)and 
supra. 

20 Ibid ., 142f. Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib , 141 (Zurayk, 127f.). 

21 Ibid ., 145. 
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tion need not detain us long in this ethical study. There is one fundamen¬ 
tal economic concept, however, from which he draws important moral in¬ 
ferences, that of poverty. The fear of poverty is the most potent incentive 
to industry and hard work, without which the world would have fallen into 
ruin. The affection of poverty by false Sufis and ascetics is denounced by 
al-Isfahanl as a frequent excuse for sloth and self-seeking. The Koran and 
the Traditions commend hard work, as well as mutual assistance in the 
domains of religious piety and moral conduct. The false $ufT simply helps 
himself to the good things of life and deprives others from them, without 
offering anything in return. He becomes thereby a parasite and like all 
those who shun hard work, he dissociates himself from mankind in gen¬ 
eral, and joins the ranks of the beast, nay even the dead. 22 

V. Repelling Sorrow and Fear 

A considerable part of al-Dharfah is taken up with the analysis of the 
virtues associated with the three powers of the soul, such as modesty, mag¬ 
nanimity, good faith, humility, good counsel, contentment, piety, for¬ 
bearance and courage. This analysis abounds in perceptive psychological 
and practical observations. 

The discussion of the virtue of courage leads the author to the discussion 
of the emotion of fear, which philosophical moralists from the time of al- 
KindT had regarded as a radical evil from which man ought to be released 
through the use of reason. Significantly, however, al-Isfahani is careful to 
underscore a decisive distinction between the ‘otherworldly’ fear of God, 
which the Koran has commended in numerous passages as the essence of 
piety and submission to God, and the ‘worldly’ fear of the tribulations and 
adversities with which human existence is continually troubled. The 
otherworldly type of fear, it should be noted, became from the time of 
al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 728) the keynote of that religious asceticism which 
culminated ultimately in Sufism. 23 

‘Worldly’ fear, on the other hand, is rooted in man’s precarious condi¬ 
tion in this world and his vulnerability to its calamities. The sorrow gener¬ 
ated by this fear is due, according to ‘some philosophers’ (by whom he 
clearly means al-Kindl and his successors), either to the loss of what we 
cherish or the unattainability of what we desire. In this world of genera¬ 
tion and corruption, however, permanence is impossible; he who wishes 
to live in perfect freedom from sorrow is a fool, for he wishes to possess 


22 Ibid ., 149f. 

23 See M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy , 235f. and L. Massignon, Essai sur les 
origines , 168f. 
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what cannot be possessed and cling to it irrationally forever. It is far better 
that he should shun the acquisition of those things the loss of which is the 
occasion of sorrow, and give back with grace those material possessions 
of which he is, after all, the temporary owner. 24 

As to grief at the prospect of future occurrences, it should be remem¬ 
bered that they are of three types: impossible, necessary or possible. Grief 
over the first and second does not befit a rational man, since the impossi¬ 
ble can never come to be and the necessary can never be altered. As to 
the possible, it is of two types: that which can be warded off and that which 
cannot. Grief over the latter, like the possibility of death at an early age, 
is irrational, and can only add to the sorrow caused by its actual occur¬ 
rence when it comes to pass. Grief over the former is ingenuous; one 
should attempt to turn its object away before it actually occurs. If one can¬ 
not, one should accept it with resignation, in the full realization that what 
God has decreed cannot be turned away, as it is stated in the Koran 
(57:22): “No affliction befalls in the earth or in yourselves, but it is in a 
Book, before We create it.” (trans. Arberry). 25 

Another major cause of grief is the prospect of death. Here too we ought 
to distinguish between the specific causes of sorrow; one might grieve: (a) 
at the loss of bodily pleasures, (b) at that of material possessions left be¬ 
hind, (c) out of ignorance of the real nature of what belongs to us, or (d) 
out of fear at the prospect of punishment for sins perpetrated in this life. 
Now the antidote of (a) is to understand the real nature of pleasure, as 
recovery from the diseases of want; the antidote of (b) and (c) is to under¬ 
stand the futility of worldly possessions and seek the genuine possessions 
reserved for us in the life to come; the antidote of (d) is instant repen¬ 
tance. 26 

More radical is al-Isfahanl’s admonition that one should not only 
refrain from fearing death, one should actually cultivate the habit of 
“loving death and resorting to different devices ( ihtiyal ) to take as little no¬ 
tice of death as possible.” Here the mystical dimension in al-Isfahanl’s 
ethical though comes fully to the fore. 

With respect to death, he argues, people are of three types: (1) the wise 
who understand that life enslaves and death liberates them, and that 
however long man may linger in this world, he is only on a temporary 
assignment in it, (2) those who have become so accustomed to worldly ex¬ 
istence that they cannot face the prospect of leaving it without regret, (3) 
those who have been so blinded by sin that they have not only reconciled 


24 See al-Dharf-ah , 126f. Cf. al-Kindi, al-Hilah li-Daj c al-Afizan , 3If. 

25 See al-Dharl^ah, 127. Cf. al-Kindi, op.cil ., 35. 

26 Ibid ., 127f. 
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themselves to life in this world, they actually cherish it. The first group 
will welcome the prospect of death as a form of liberation; the second, once 
they have left this world and partaken of the marvellous goods of the other 
world, will welcome it also. The third group are the most pitiable; they 
cannot leave this world without great agony. However, saints and ascetics 
have all insisted that death is better for everyone than life: for the virtuous, 
insofar as it brings him closer to God, and for the wicked since it frees him 
from the vile temptations and allurements of this world. 27 


27 Ibid ., 129. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL INTERRELATIONS: 
FAKHR AL-DIN AL-RAZI (D. 1209) 

I. Man’s Position in the Universe 

Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, one of the eminent encyclopedic authors of the 
twelfth century, whose contribution to philosophy and theology is con¬ 
siderable, 1 continued the speculation of al-Isfahanl and his predecessors 
on the position of man in the universe as God’s vicegerent. His treatise 
on ethics, entitled Kitab al-Nafs wa'l-Ruh (Treatise on Soul and Spirit), 
opens with a long exposition of the ranks of created entities and man’s 
place in the scale of being, a favorite theme of the Muslim Neo-Platonic 
philosophers. 2 The first rank is that of the angels, who possess intellect 
but no physical nature ( tabT-ah ) or desire; the second is that of the lower 
animals, who possess a physical nature and desire but are devoid of in¬ 
tellect; the third is that of inanimate objects, which are devoid of intellect, 
physical nature and desire; the fourth is that of mankind, which possesses 
intellect, physical nature and desire. The Creator, characterized as the 
Necessary Being by al-RazI, belongs in a category apart, being the end 
towards which all created entities tend. Through the creation of the 
angels, God has manifested His wisdom and power, whereas through the 
creation of man He has manifested His generosity and mercy. Man was 
appointed as His vicegerent on earth, insofar as he possessed the faculty 
of desire of which the angels were deprived; he served thereby as the link 
between the divine and physical worlds, although his kinship to the divine 
world is greater. 3 

The object of human desire, according to al-Razi, is the acquisition of 
knowledge and power to an unlimited degree. This desire, however, is 
frustrated by the finite nature of man, which makes it impossible for him 
to achieve power over the material world and knowledge of the divine 
except in the measure of his own moral and intellectual capacity. A 
Tradition has epitomized this dual aspect of man’s unlimited desire for 


1 See M. Fakhry, A History of Islamic Philosophy , 319f. 

2 See, for instance, al-Farabl, al-Siyasah al-Madaniyah , 3If.; Ibn Sina, al-Najat, 273, 
and Miskawayh, al-Fawz al-Asghar y 150f. 

3 See K. al-Nafs wa’l-Ruh, ed. M.S.H. Ma c sumi, Islamabad, 1968. 4f. English trans¬ 
lation by Ma c suml, Imam RazVs c Ilm al-Akhlaq , Islamabad, 1969, 43f. Hereafter Ma c - 
suml. 
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knowledge and power as follows: “Two greedy persons ( manhuman ) will 
never be satisfied: a seeker for knowledge and a seeker for the world 
(al-dunyd ).'’ 4 


II. The Soul and Its Faculties 

Al-Razl’s first major assertion concerning the soul is that it is something 
other than the body with which it is associated, and it is exhibited in the 
consciousness of our ego, as illustrated by such expressions as I return, I 
hear, I understand. Its unity is then demonstrated along well-known 
Avicennian lines by reference to the three phenomena of self- 
consciousness, anger and desire. It is impossible in any of these phenome¬ 
na that the soul be multiple, or else each of these three powers would tend 
in an opposite direction and thereby hamper or obstruct the other two. 
These three powers are in fact three attributes of a single self (or soul) 
operating with a certain measure of harmony. 5 

Other arguments are given in support of the identity and unity of the 
soul, such as the single locus of the diverse actions or affections of the in¬ 
dividual agent. Animals, including man, are not able to move voluntarily 
unless the will is actuated by a desire for the good and revulsion from evil, 
which it apprehends as such. Now the soul is the entity responsible for the 
perception of the object, whether good or evil, choosing it and moving the 
body towards it. 6 

The soul is then declared to be other than the body, on both rational 
and scriptural grounds. The knowledge of the body or its parts is clearly 
different from that of the soul as given in self-consciousness. For this self- 
consciousness is independent of the body and remains unchanging, 
despite the changes which supervene on the body. The Koran supports 
this thesis: in 3:169 and 71:25, it is asserted that the souls of martyrs sur¬ 
vive the death of the body and that of the wicked will be consigned to Hell; 
in 23:12, 13, 14, the creation of soul (or spirit) is stated to have been 
preceded by that of body; indeed, spirit is said in 17:85 to belong to the 
world of command ( amr ) rather than that of creation, to which body be¬ 
longs. 7 The Traditions confirm this result; a well-known Tradition states 
that “He who knows himself, knows his Lord.” Now it is obvious that the 
injunction to know the self (or soul) would be meaningless if the soul were 
identical with body, since the knowledge of the latter is too obvious to need 


4 Ibid., 24f. (Ma c §uml, 79f.). 

? Ibid., 27f. (Ma c §uml, 87f.). 

6 Ibid., 28f. (Ma c $uml, 89f.). 

7 Ibid ., 43f. (Ma c §uml, 107f.). 
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stressing. The Traditions also confirm the survival of the soul after death 
and this clearly indicates that it is other than the body, which disintegrates 
at death. 8 

The soul is connected to the body, according to al-RazI, through the 
heart ( qalb ), which is for him the seat of understanding and deliberation. 
This view is stated to be that of Aristotle and his followers and is supported 
by numerous Koranic quotations asserting that the heart is the recipient 
of divine inspiration or admonition, as illustrated by verses 2.97, 7.179, 
22:46; and 39:21, as well as a series of prophetic Traditions. 9 

The contrary view that the brain is this seat is ascribed to Galen, who, 
having divided the soul (following Plato) into concupiscent, irascible and 
rational, asserts that the heart is the seat of anger, whereas the brain is the 
seat of thought and deliberation. 18 Al-RazI then sets out at some length 
the arguments of Aristotle’s followers against this view of Galen, as well 
as Galen’s counter-arguments against Aristotle. These arguments and 
counter-arguments appear to derive from Ibn SIna s Canon of Medicine, al¬ 
though al-RazI claims to have derived Galen’s arguments from his book 
on ‘Hippocrates and Plato’, which “I have studied and from this study 
derived the gist of my discourse.” * 11 

The principal faculties of the soul are given in Aristotelian-Avicennian 
fashion as vegetative, animal and human. Their ramifications are nu¬ 
merous and coincide likewise with the Avicennian table. Without specify¬ 
ing their relationship, however, al-RazI introduces in metaphorical vein 
the Platonic trichotomy of concupiscent, irascible and rational, described 
as the three ‘chiefs’ of the ‘kingdom’ called the soul. The first is located 
in the liver, the second in the heart and, contrary to what we have already 
noted, the third in the brain. 

The proper management of these different souls is the business of the 
rational, which is affiliated to the heavenly region and illuminated with 
the light of divinity. 12 

III. The Critique of Hedonism 

The ethical part of Kitab al-Nqfs wa’l-Ruh begins with the analysis of the 
different types of pleasure, sensuous and intellectual, and their compara¬ 
tive relation to each other. 


8 Ibid. , 47f. (Ma c suml, 112f.). 

9 Ibid. , 51 f. (Ma c suml, 119f.). 

10 Ibid. , 52 and 60f. (Ma c $GmI, 119 and 130f.). 

11 Ibid. , 74 (Ma c §uml, 141). Galen is known to have written a treatise dealing with 
this question from a Platonic-Hippocratic standpoint, entitled De Placitis Hippocratis el 
Plalonis. This book is referred to in Jalinus, K. al-Akhlaq li-Jdlinus , 26. Cf. supra , 63f. 

12 Ibid. , 79f. (Ma c sumT, 159f.). 
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The nature of sensuous pleasure is such that it is shared by both man 
and beast; it could not therefore constitute the distinctive goal of that ac¬ 
tivity with which human bliss or perfection is bound up. In fact, a careful 
scrutiny of pleasure would reveal that it consists essentially in the elimina¬ 
tion of pain: the more hungry a man is, the greater is his enjoyment of 
the pleasure of eating; the longer he is barred from sexual pleasure, the 
greater is the pain of privation alleviated by copulation; and, finally, the 
more he is exposed to the pain of heat or cold, the greater is the pleasure 
of clothing enjoyed by him. 13 

Another criticism is that the gratification of sensuous desire we identify 
as pleasure is proportionate to the need or desire of the animal; thus a dog 
will be more pleased with a bone than with a string of pearls, since he 
needs or desires the one, but not the other. When these needs are satisfied 
or the desire fulfilled, instead of persisting or increasing, the pleasure ac¬ 
tually turns into revulsion; excess of food or sex results not in added plea¬ 
sure, but rather in pain. 

Moreover, the excessive quest for bodily pleasure amounts to a repudi¬ 
ation of humanity; man has not been created in order to occupy himself 
with the satisfaction of his bodily pleasures, but rather to achieve intellec¬ 
tual apprehension and contemplate the Divine Presence and gaze on the 
Divine lights. In fact, the real goal of human endeavor is to seek the 
knowledge of God, obey Him and be united to Him in love. Sensuous 
pleasures, pursued in excess, can only bar him from achieving these noble 
goals, and are for that reason reprehensible. 14 

Nor are these pleasures, in this transient world, ever fully realized; they 
are always mingled with sorrow or attended by remorse or shame, and be¬ 
ing unattainable in their fullness, are often the cause of frustration and 
pain. Human needs and desires are endless, and accordingly their satis¬ 
faction is by definition impossible. Christ has said: “The important mat¬ 
ters of this world are not accomplished through constant improvement 
and fulfillment, but rather through abandoning and avoiding them. ,,15 

One of the means of achieving pleasure is wealth. Its acquisition is 
sometimes condemned in the*Koran, sometimes extolled. However, it is 
not wealth as such that is commendable or reprehensible, but rather the 
use to which it is put. If expended in a good cause, such as charity, alms¬ 
giving or religious endowment, it is highly commendable. If expended in 
the satisfaction of bodily pleasures, it is not; in fact, it would serve in that 
case as an added spur to self-indulgence. Its possession can actually give 


13 Ibid., 90f. (Ma c suml, 17If.). 

14 Ibid., 99 (Ma c §uml, 181). 

15 Ibid., 107 (Ma c §uml, 190.). 
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rise to other evils, such as turning away from God, avarice, dependence 
on others and anxiety. 16 


IV. The Quest of Worldly Position (jah ) and Related Vices 

Like wealth, worldly position is sought sometimes as a means of self- 
preservation or well-being, sometimes as a means of self-seeking. In the 
former case, it is clearly permissible, as long as it is sought in moderation. 
However, the temptation to seek position in undue measure and through 
illegitimate means, such as falsehood and trickery, is a great one. 

The author engages in a psychological analysis of the causes of the love 
of worldly position. We all love praise whether deserved or not, because 
it gives us a foretaste of perfection, which is loved for its own sake, and 
because it reassures us regarding the merit of fine, but imperceptible qual¬ 
ities that we actually possess, but cannot be certain of. Finally, it gives us 
a sense of power and superiority, either over the author of praise, if he is 
honest, or over his listeners, whether near or far. 17 

This analysis enables the author to underscore the specific evils of 
worldly position. Love of worldly position, being a form of power like the 
love of wealth, answers to a passive urge within the soul, a want from 
which he who shuns this love is free. Moreover, to achieve worldly domi¬ 
nation is to expose oneself to the jealousies and animosities of other aspir¬ 
ants to this domination, and since these aspirants are legion, the seeker 
of worldly position must surely gird himself to contend against a ‘sea of 
trouble’. 

Moreover, the seeker of worldly position is mistaken in his belief that 
he dominates others, since he has to minister to the needs of others, cajole 
and humor them, if he is to be repaid by praise or position. In this way 
he unwittingly reduces himself to the position of a slave to those whom he 
wishes to dominate. He must also resort to the most far-fetched and 
devious ways to please them, since the wishes, habits and beliefs of people 
are so varied and so unpredictable that no one can determine in a fixed 
manner what he ought to do to achieve this goal. He exposes himself 
thereby to endless hardships and anxieties and is deflected from occupying 
himself with worldly and otherworldly pursuits that really matter. 18 

With the love of worldly position also goes the love of praise and the 
shunning of reproach. Now praise is either well-earned or it is not; in the 


16 Ibid ., 1 lOf. (Ma c suml, 202f.). Cf. al-Ghazali, IhyP c Ulum al-Din , 5 vols., Cairo, 
N.D., III, 1762f. 

•7 Ibid ., 127f. (Ma c sumT, 237f.). Cf. al-Ghazali, IhyP , III, 1847f. 

»« Ibid ., 141 f. (Ma c suml, 244f.). 
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former case, the true object of praise is God Almighty, Who has conferred 
on its human object the noble traits worthy of commendation; in the 
latter, it is sheer ignorance. For to delight in the praise of moral traits one 
does not actually possess is downright stupid. A further defect of praise 
is that it turns the mind away from God, by causing its object to be puffed 
up with his own achievements. 

If reproach is likewise well-earned, one should be pleased with it, since 
it serves as an admonition for him to desist from his evil ways. If it is not, 
one should not resent it, for one might be free from the defect or fault for 
which he is reproached, but one is certainly not free from defect or fault 
altogether. Moreover, the approbrium in that latter respect would devolve 
upon one’s critic, for making his accusations falsely. One should in any 
case be thankful for guarding oneself against evil and falsehood. 19 

Like al-Ghazali, who is stated explicitly to be his model, al-Razi next 
engages in the discussion of hypocrisy, defined as the securing of a good 
name by dissimulation, both in religious and mundane matters. Instances 
of the latter are affectation in outward appearance, dress, speech, external 
activity or worldly possession. These modes of affectation are reprehensi¬ 
ble, because their aim is either to deceive our fellowmen or to deceive 
God. In the first case, the hypocrite seeks to earn the good opinion of his 
fellows unjustly; in the second, he mocks God. That is why the Prophet 
has described hypocrisy in the Traditions as the highest form of poly¬ 
theism ( shirk ). 20 

A subtle form of hypocrisy consists in feeling pleased at hearing one’s 
virtuous or pious actions praised by others, affecting ascetic demeanor or 
gestures and rejoicing in being publicly honored or courteously greeted. 
Since the purpose of pious or virtuous conduct is to shun the things of 
sense altogether, these outward acts of the hypocrite will simply keep him 
as far from the spiritual world as possible. Such conduct may, however, 
be excused if the purpose of the agent is to propagate good deeds through 
his example, which he wishes to be made public. This motive being 
praiseworthy, the action is equally praiseworthy, since the test of the 
goodness or badness of moral actions or ritual observances is ultimately 
the intention from which it flows. A hypocrite’s intention being evil, he 
will surely forego the reward otherwise due to him for acts of religious or 
moral rectitude. 

Al-Razi next engages in the discussion of subtle legalistic points con- 


19 Ibid.., 149f. (Ma c sumi, 255f.). 

20 Ibid., 165 (Ma c sumi, 273f.). Cf. al-Ghazali, IhyP , III, 1872f. The Tradition is 
given in the canonical collections and in the Ihya? as the ‘smallest’ polytheism. Cf. Wen- 
sinck, Corcordance. 
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cerning the type of hypocrisy which nullifies the credit for the action and 
that which does not. Religious authorities, he informs us, are divided on 
this question. They distinguish between the kind of hypocrisy which pre¬ 
cedes the action and that which emerges in the course of performing it. 
Al-Razi believes the former to be the most grievous, and it certainly nulli¬ 
fies the credit for the action; the latter sometimes does, sometimes does 
not, depending on the gravity or occasion of the conduct deterring the 
agent from acting from a perfectly pure motive. 21 

Some have gone so far as to refrain from action altogether, lest they 
should be accused of hypocrisy, but this is wrong, since the pious or virtu¬ 
ous agent is called upon to do his duty and contend constantly against the 
Devil who would either discourage him or vitiate his actions by insincerity 
or self-love. 22 

Many of these subtle moral and religious arguments derive ultimately 
from al-Ghazall, and al-RazI is often explicit in referring them to this 
master. However, without denigrating his successor, there is little doubt 
that al-Ghazall has stated them with far greater directness and force. The 
convoluted method of reasoning which was characteristic of al-Razi’s 
whole approach to philosophical and theological matters contributes little 
to the clarification or demonstration of his ethical theses, although it con¬ 
tributes in some degree to demonstrating his erudition. 


21 Ibid ., 168 (Ma c sumi, 288f.). 

22 Ibid ., 174 (Ma c sumi, 31 If.). Cf. al-Ghazali, ftycP , III, 1907f.). 
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THE SYNTHESIS: AL-GHAZALl (D. 1111) 


I. The Relation of Ethics to the Other Sciences 

We have in al-Ghazall’s thought, both speculative and practical, the most 
articulate synthesis of the fundamental currents in Islamic thought, the 
philosophical, the religious and the mystical. His ethical theory is con¬ 
tained in his only extant ethical treatise, Mizan al s Amal (Criterion of 
Action), and his ethico-religious summa, Ihya? c Ulum al-Din (Revival of 
the Religious Sciences). 1 In view of the fact that the discussion of ethics 
in the Ihya? follows essentially the same lines as the Mizan , to the point 
of verbal identity in many places, it will be necessary to comment on the 
relationship between the two books. 

There is no question that the Mizan is a more methodical and compre¬ 
hensive treatise than the corresponding ethical parts of the Ihya?, en¬ 
titled 4 'The Book of Training the Soul and Cultivating Moral Traits” and 
“On the Reality of Grace ( ni c mah ) and Its Subdivisions.” 2 These parts 
are fitted into the general religious scheme of the Ihya? and although dis¬ 
cursive reasoning is a dominant feature of their style, they start from 
the premise that 4 ‘good character is the attribute of the Master of the 
Apostles,” in obvious reference to the Koranic verse which addresses 
Muhammad in these terms: “Verily thou art a man of great character” 
in one of the earliest revelations to him, Koran 68:4. Accordingly, the dis¬ 
cussion abounds in Koranic quotations and Traditions, very much in the 
spirit of the early writings on 'noble character’ ( makarim al-akhlaq ), of 
which, as we have already seen, the book of the Hanbalite writer, Ibn 
AbiTDunya is a notable example. 3 

However, the discussion of ethics in the Ihya? sounds in part as an 
earlier draft of the more extensive accounts in the Mizan , in part as a sum¬ 
mary. It is significant, however, that this latter work is not mentioned in 
the Ihya? at all, whereas the former appears to be referred to in a num¬ 
ber of passages in the Mizan? Accordingly, the Mizan should be regarded 


1 Al-Ghazall composed two summaries of the Ihya? , one in Arabic, Kitab al-Arba c in Ji 
Usui al-Din (Cairo, 1963), and one in Persian, Kimiya-yi Sa?adat (Tehran, 1954). As its 
title suggests the latter has an ethical interest. 

2 See Ihya c UlUm al-Din , II, 1426-1549 and Ihyt?, IV, 2234-2262. 

3 See supra, 151 f. 

4 References to various quarters (sing. rub Q ) of the Ihya? are given in Mizan al- c Amal , 
Cairo, 1342 A.H., 42, 124 and 127. 
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as the principal ethical treatise of al-Ghazall, and our analysis will be 
based on it, except for occasional corroborating references in the Ihya?. 

Written somewhat late in al-Ghazall’s life, the Mizan forms part of a 
trilogy, which includes Mi Q yar al- c Ilm (Standard of Knowledge), Tahafut 
al-Falasifah (Incoherence of the Philosophers) and the present treatise. Al- 
Ghazali himself has recognized the correlation of these three works and 
the organic unity binding them together, 5 and although the second of 
these works is the most illustrious, its intent is essentially logical, whereas 
V'the Mizan embodies the substance of a positive moral theory of a high 
order. 

Al-Ghazall places his reader at the center of the ethical problem from 
the very first lines. Happiness, being the objective ( matlub) sought by the 
ancients and the moderns can only be attained if knowledge ( c ilm ) is 
joined to action ( c amal ). The former requires a standard ( mi c yar ), distin¬ 
guishing it from other activities; the latter a criterion ( mizan ), which will 
determine in a lucid and succinct manner, rising above passive imitation 
( taqlid ) and aiming at demonstrative certainty, ‘That [type of] action 
conducing to happiness and distinguishing it from that which conduces to 
wretchedness.” 6 

By happiness we should understand, according to al-Ghazall, that 
otherworldly condition of unadulterated pleasure, unbounded riches, un¬ 
diminished perfection and unsurpassed glory enduring for all time. No 
one who believes in the existence of such a condition could possibly refrain 
from striving hard to attain it. However, some have been diverted from 
its pursuit, by reason either of their denial of any but the intellectual plea¬ 
sures, as some ‘metaphysical’ philosophers and Sufis have actually done, 
or their repudiation of survival after death, as the atheists and hedonists 
have done. Against all these groups al-Ghazall urges a variation on Pas¬ 
cal’s wager and an exhortation to take stock of human fallibility. 7 

However, whether we deny the reality of otherworldly happiness or 
not, it is noteworthy that the philosophers, the Sufis and the masses at 
large are in agreement that happiness, as such, consists of two compo¬ 
nents: knowledge (film) and action ( c amal). Action in this context 




5 See Mi c yar al- c Ilm, Cairo, 1961, 348; Tahafut al-Falasifah, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut, 
1927, 17; and Mizan al- Q Amal , 2, 49 et passim. The writing of the Ihya? was started after 
1098; the Tahafut was completed in 1095; the Mi c yar definitely preceded that date and 
was probably followed by the Mizan. Cf. M.A. Sherif, Ghazali’s Theory of Virtue , 4f. 

6 Mizan , 2. 

7 See Mizan, 7f. By the ‘metaphysical philosophers’ al-Ghazall appears to mean the 
Arab Neo-Platonists, who, like Ibn Slna, described man’s ultimate felicity in purely in¬ 
tellectual terms. See supra , 82, 87, 9If. 
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denotes ‘‘the harnessing of the passions of the soul, the controling of anger 
and the curbing of those propensities so as to ensure that they will submit 
to reason.” 8 Therein consists man’s genuine happiness and emancipa¬ 
tion from the bondage of the passions. 

As for knowledge, al-Ghazall insists from the start on the decisive dis¬ 
tinction between ‘imitation’ ( taqlid ) and ‘demonstration’. The former is 
denounced by him as a form of blindness and the earnest searcher is ex¬ 
horted not to be content with it, but to rise above it to the plane of ‘demon¬ 
strative knowledge.’ 9 He recognizes, however, the difficulties attendant 
upon acquiring this knowledge and argues that, considering the ignorance 
and torpor of the majority of mankind, the ordinary man should occupy 
himself with action and confine himself to that measure of knowledge es¬ 
sential to right action only. 

The determination of that measure of knowledge leads al-Ghazali to 
make a full tabulation of the theoretical and practical sciences. The theo¬ 
retical sciences, as given by him, include the sum-total of the ‘philosophi¬ 
cal sciences’, which formed the core of the Greek-Arab syllabus in the 
tenth and the eleventh centuries, and of which al-Farabl’s Ihsa? al s Ulum 
is a good instance. The subject-matter of these sciences includes the 
knowledge of God, His angels, apostles, the physical Creation and its 
many ramifications, both heavenly and terrestrial; but to underscore the 
religious tenor of his tabulation, al-Ghazall insists that the knowledge of 
created entities is not to be sought on its own account, but “insofar as they 
are related to God’s power” and reveal His Lordship. 10 He insists like¬ 
wise that the linguistic and ‘ancillary’ sciences, which vary from time to 
time and from place to place, cannot contribute anything to the everlast¬ 
ing ‘perfection’ of the soul which the moralist must seek, and should ac¬ 
cordingly be excluded from the list of profitable sciences. 

The practical sciences, on the other hand, include, according to him: 
(a) ethics, defined as the knowledge of the soul, its properties and moral 
traits, (b) household economy, and (c) politics, or the ‘management’ of 
the affairs of the land ( al-balad ). The religious science of jurisprudence 
(fiyh) ls not irrelevant to (b) and (c), insofar as it deals with the principles 
of transaction, marriage, penalty and taxation. 11 

Al-Ghazali is emphatic that ethics is the paramount practical science, 
for he who cannot manage or direct his soul will be ill-equipped to manage 


8 Ibid., 12. 

9 Mizan , 8f. and 17f. Cf. al-Munqidh min al-Dalal , ed. F. Jabre, Beirut 1959, lOf. 

ro Ibid ., 41 f. and 123f. Cf. Ihya ?, I, 29f. and 38f. and al-Munqidh , 20f., especially 23. 

11 Ibid ., 42 and 123f. 
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the affairs of others. He is equally emphatic that, as Miskawayh, the 
Brethren of Purity and other moralists have insisted, the ethical enquiry 
should begin with the knowledge of the soul, its powers and properties. 

This knowledge is the precondition of cleansing the soul, as the Koran it¬ 
self asserts, 12 and is the prelude to the knowledge of God, which the Tra¬ 
ditions and ‘certain revealed scriptures’ have expressed in this well-known 
/> Tradition: C TK v/hc knows himself best, knows ms Lord best/’ 13 
p 

II. The Powers and Virtues of the Soul 

Al-Ghazall’s analysis of the powers of the soul follows well-known 
Aristotelian-Avicennian lines. To the ‘animal soul’ belong the powers of 
motion, desire and perception; to ‘the human’, those of knowing and act¬ 
ing, or the theoretical and practical powers. The practical power 
( al- c amilah ) is a faculty or principle “moving the body of man to per¬ 
form certain particular actions involving reflection and deliberation, as 
directed by the knowing or theoretical power.” 14 To the extent the ‘cor¬ 
poreal powers’ are vanquished by the practical, virtuous traits arise in the 
soul; to the extent, contrariwise, it is vanquished by these powers, vicious - ) ( \ ^ 

traits arise. ^ f> < w > <l , /L,A / &L 

Without denying the ‘relative’ efficacy of the theoretical or cognitive 
powers of the soul, al-Ghazall argues in this and other treatises that the 
ultimate source of knowledge is God, Who imparts it to us through diverse 
means; our sole duty consists in keeping our soul in constant readiness to 
receive the divine illumination, by cleansing it and keeping it pure and 
unadulterated. For the obstruction is never God’s, but rather man’s; that 
is why the Prophet has said: “Your Lord has [reserved for you] in your 
lifetime certain breezes; expose yourselves to them”, and “Whoever 
comes closer to me by one span, I will come closer to him by one yard, 
and whoever comes to me walking, I will come to him running.” 15 The 
degrees of this proximity to God are innumerable and upon these degrees 
depend the stations of philosophers, saints and prophets, the highest 
degree being that of the prophet to whom are revealed all the realities, 
without strife or acquisition, but through “divine illumination” ( kashf il- 
ahl) only. Al-Ghazall warns, however, against the temptation of those 
extravagant Sufis who, like al-Bistaml and al-Hallaj, have contended 
that beyond the stage of proximity (< qurb ) there is a stage of union (itti- 


1 1 


! v • yjt'i 

- efi.-e- 


12 Koran 91:9-10. See Mizan, 10. Cf. Miskawayh, Tahdhib, 1. 

13 Ibid., 18. . 

14 Ibid. , 20. 

» 5 Ibid., 24. V ' d ' ' /> . 
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had ) or immanence ( hulul ). The highest point that the soul can attain is 
proximity to, not union with God. 16 

The analogy between the moralist’s and the $ufi’s call to purify the soul 
and cleanse it leads al-Ghazall to examine the differences between the two. 
They are in accord with respect to action but differ with respect to 
knowledge. The $ufTs argue that the laborious search for this knowledge 
is unnecessary; all that is needed is withdrawal from the world and turning 
with undivided attention towards God Almighty. 17 Once the soul is fully 
cleansed, it will be in a state of readiness to receive, in the manner of 
prophets and saints, the revelation meted out to them by divine mercy. 
The ‘theorists’ (< al-nuzzar ), as he calls them, on the other hand, question 
the practicality of the Sufi way and point to the many hazards and distrac¬ 
tions to which the soul is exposed unless it has been previously guarded 
against error or illustion, through training in logic, the ‘standard of 
knowledge.’ 18 

That either path is fully adequate to the attainment of happiness, the 
ultimate good of human endeavor, al-Ghazali does not deny; their respec¬ 
tive profitability differs from person to person, and from place to place. 
To proceed methodically, however, we should start by considering the 
principal powers of the soul, the rational, the irascible and the concupis¬ 
cent. When these powers have been rightly ordered ( uslihat ) in the desired 
manner and to the desired degree, and the powers of anger and appetite 
subordinated to the rational, justice arises. This justice is the foundation 
on which the heaven and the earth have been established and the path of 
religious piety and praiseworthy moral rectitude. In support of this thesis 
he cites numerous Traditions and Koranic verses purporting to commend 
good character, which is synonymous, according to him, with the 
‘management’ of the three powers of the soul. He even extracts from verse 
49:15 a Koranic basis for this thesis. This verse reads in Arberry’s trans¬ 
lation: 

The believers are those who believe in God and His Messenger, then have 
not doubted, and have struggled with their possessions and their selves in 
the way of God; those—they are the truthful ones. 

Belief and the denial of doubt in the first part of the verse refers, according 
to him, to certain knowledge or true wisdom; the struggle with possessions 
refers to the virtues of temperance and liberality, which are associated 
with the ‘management’ of the concupiscent power, and the struggle with 

_ v ( k<y ; j i' y / 

16 Ibid. , 23. Cf. Mishkdt al-Anwdr , ed. A. c AfIfT, Cairo, 1964, 57 and M. Fakhry, His¬ 
tory of Islamic Philosophy , 250. 

17 Ibid., 34. / 

‘8 Ibid., 36. 
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their selves refers to the virtues of courage and fortitude, which cor¬ 
respond to the ‘management’ of the irascible power ( hamiyah ). 19 

There are, however, three stages in the process of struggling against 
passion (hawa): (a) Man may be vanquished by it, so that it becomes his 
object of worship or God, as the Koran has put it in verse 25:43. This is 
the condition of the majority of mankind; (b) he may be in constant war¬ 
fare with it, alternately losing or gaining the struggle. This is the condition 
of the highest grade of mankind, other than prophets and saints; finally 
(c), he may overcome his passion and subdue it completely. This is the 
condition of great success and the ‘present heaven’ (al-na z lm al-hadir ), of 
true liberty and emancipation from passion. 20 W cC JC V *S 

However, this last condition is full of pitfalls. Many an arrogant or self¬ 
ish scholar or believer feels that he has achieved this condition, whereas 
in fact he is misguided by Satan. The ‘counsel of reason’ and that of pas¬ 
sion can only be distinguished from each other if we follow the rules of 
genuine knowledge laid down in logic (mi c yar al- c ilm). In general, 
however, we should note that reason prescribes the most advantageous 
course of action, even if it is attended by hardship (kulfah), whereas pas¬ 
sion prescribes rest and the quitting of strife. Whenever you are faced with 
two courses of action, you ought to choose the course which you dislike, 
rather than the one you like, but to grasp this truth is not possible without 
a ‘divine light’ or ‘heavenly support’. However, whenever you are in 
doubt, you should turn to God for guidance. 21 

Nevertheless, al-Ghazali lays down a series of practical rules for har¬ 
nessing the evil propensities 6f the soul through a process of ‘training and 
struggle’ (riyadah wa-mujaladah ), which is a keynote of the ‘mystical way’ 
which he regards as inseparable from the moral life. This procss should 
aim at cleansing the soul by recourse to diverse practical steps, beginning 
with inculcating in it through constant repetition those traits which render 
the habit of right action perfectly manageable. Thus to achieve the traits 
of liberality or humility, one should persist in performing, at near inter¬ 
vals, acts of liberality or humility. 

An effective device in combating the soul’s propensity to evil is to adopt 
the therapeutic methods of physicians who apply to the symptoms of a 
given disease the contrary principles or antidotes, so as to counterbalance 
them and thereby restore the equilibrium of the humors which we identify 
with health. Thus if the soul is inclined to inordinate passion, cowardice 
or avarice, it should be trained to affect actions of temperance, liberality 
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19 Ibid ., 44 . 

20 Ibid ., 48 . 

21 Ibid., 150 . 
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or courage until the ‘equilibrium’ of virtue is achieved. Like other Mus¬ 
lim moralists, however, al-Ghazall believed human nature to be originally 
in a neutral state of equilibrium, which bad company or education cor¬ 
rupts. He supports his view by quoting the well-known Tradition which 
states that “every child is born in a state of nature ( fitrah)\ his parents 
cause him to become a Jew, a Christian or a Magian.” 22 

Pursuing the analogy of medicine further, al-Ghazall prescribes in ad¬ 
dition to the method of therapy that of hygiene. The former method is in¬ 
tended to eradicate the vices, the latter to inculcate the virtues in the soul. 
These virtues and vices are easily accessible, according to al-Ghazali, 
insofar as they are fully laid out in religious writings ( shar c ) and collec¬ 
tions of prophetic wisdom ( adab ). 23 However, in tabulating the virtues, 
he follows the beaten path of the philosophers. The four principal virtues 
are wisdom, courage, temperance and justice. Each of these virtues is a 
mean between two extremes, the mean being determined by ‘practical 
wisdom’, defined as a “condition or virtue of the rational soul, enabling 
it to manage ( tasus) the irascible and concupiscent powers and to deter¬ 
mine their movements according to the right measure of expansion or 
contraction.’’ 24 It is in fact the power which determines the rightness and 
wrongness of actions. 

The difficulty of determining the mean which Aristotle had under¬ 
scored is equally stressed by al-Ghazall, who compares it to the ‘straight 
path’ (al-sirat al-mustaqim) mentioned in the Koran and asserted to be thin¬ 
ner than a hair and sharper than the edge of a sword. It follows, according 
to him, that man should constantly turn to God for guidance, since 
without His guidance and mercy no one can be guarded against the 
hazards of vice in this life. 25 However, he is emphatic that it is through 
the conjunction of reason and revelation ( al- c aql wa’l-shar c ) that the 
moral perfection of ‘moderation’ is achieved; it is the function of reason 
in the first instance to reveal to us the purpose underlying the creation of 
the subordinate powers of passion and anger, which, once they are har¬ 
nessed by practical wisdom, virtue and moderation, will arise in the 
soul. 26 

His tabulation of the subdivisions of the principal virtues does not al¬ 
ways accord with that of the philosophical moralists already discussed, 
and the source of these subdivisions in Greek-Arabic ethics cannot be 
determined. On the whole, his table, patterned on his predecessors like 
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22 Ibid. , 60. Cf. Ihya? , II, 1448 and al-Munqidh , 11. 

23 Ibid. , 63. In al-Munqidh , however, he argues that the ethical knowledge of the 
philosophers was taken from the writings of the SufTs. See al-Munqidh , 24. 

24 Ibid. , 65. Cf. Nicomachean Ethics , II, 1107 a - 1 -5 and VI, 1140 b -5f. 

25 Mizan , 67. 

26 Ibid. , 68. 
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Miskawayh and Ibn Sina, appears to be partly an exercise in ethical in¬ 
genuity and partly an adaptation of al-Raghib al-Isfahanl’s classification, 
already discussed. Al-Ghazall, it is said, greatly admired al-DharT-ah 
written by that author. Thus the subdivisions of wisdom are given as: 

(a) Sagacity (husn al-tadbir) , 

(b) Sound judgement (judat al-dhihn) } 

(c) Perspicuity (thaqabat al-ra?y ) 

(d) Right opinion (.sawab al-zann ). 27 

Those of courage are given as: 

(a) Generosity ( karam) 

(b) Self-assurance ( najdah ) 

(c) Magnanimity (kibar al-nafs) 

(d) Endurance ( ihtimal ) 

(e) Patience ( hilm ) 

(f) Steadfastness ( thabat ) 

(g) Nobility ( nubl ) 

(h) Manliness ( shahamah) 

(i) Composure ( waqar ) 

The subdivisions of temperance are: 

(a) Modesty {haya?) 

(b) Shyness ( khajal ) 

(c) Forgiveness ( musamahah ) 

(d) Fortitude ( sobr ) 

(e) Liberality (sakha?) 

(f) Sound calculation (husn al-taqdir ) 

(g) Amiability ( inbisat) 

(h) Good humor ( damathah ) 

(i) Self-control ( intizam ) 

(j) Contentedness (qana^ah) 

(k) Equanimity (hudu?) 

(l) Piety (wara Q ) 

(m) Cheerfulness ( talaqah ) 

(n) Mutual aid ( muscfiadah) 

(o) Indignation ( tasakhkhut ) 

(p) Wit (?arf). 28 

In discussing the virtue of justice, he distinguishes between three dif- 


27 Ibid ., 71. Cf. Ihya\ IV, 1437, where two other subdivisions are added: discrimina-- 
tion in subtle matters and secret wiles of the soul. For a concordance, of al-Ghazall, Mis¬ 
kawayh and Ibn Sina, see M.A. Sherif, Ghazdli’s Theory of Virtue , 178-180. 

28 Mizan, 72f. Cf. Ihyd, IV, 1437. 
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ferent varieties of this virtue: (a) political justice, which is concerned with 
the orderly relation of the different parts of the city to each other, (b) 
moral justice, concerned with the orderly relation of the parts of the soul 
to each other, and (c) economic justice, concerned with the rules of equity 
in business transactions. 

These kinds, as well as the equation ofjustice with the ‘whole of virtue’, 
correspond roughly to the Aristotelian scheme, as laid down in 
Nicomachean Ethics , V, chapters 1,2,6 and 7. Al-Ghazall, who, as we have 
seen, regarded this virtue as the foundation upon which the heavens and 
the earth have been established, does not give any subdivision or ‘species’ 
of this virtue, unlike Miskawayh and his school. 29 


III. Types of Good or Happiness 

As we have already seen, al-Ghazall, like Aristotle, identifies happiness 
with the chief good of man, but unlike him, he gives as its two primary 
divisions otherworldy and this-worldly. He is emphatic, however, that the 
first is the genuine variety; the worldly variety is spoken of as happiness 
purely metaphorically. His preoccupation with otherworldly happiness, 
however, does not divert his attention from other subordinate modes of 
happiness or good; he asserts instead that whatever conduces to the ulti¬ 
mate good is good too. Indeed, he goes so far as to assert that otherworldly 
happiness itself cannot be achieved without certain subordinate goods 
which are to it what the means is to the end. These goods include: (a) the 
four principal virtues, which have already been discussed and are in fact 
identical with the ‘fundamentals of religion’, 30 (b) the bodily virtues of 
health, strength, good looks and a long life, (c) the external virtues of 
wealth, kin, social position and noble birth, and, finally, (d) the ‘divine 
virtues of guidance {hidayah), good counsel ( rushd ), direction ( tasdid ) and 
support ( ta?yid ). Some of those modes of happiness, such as the virtues 
of the soul, are essential to otherworldly happiness, others to the virtues 
above them in the scale, in varying degrees. Hence wealth is an indispens¬ 
able means to piety and charity, whereas children and relatives are valua¬ 
ble aids both in adversity and prosperity. 31 

Divine guidance ( hidayah) occupies a special position in al-Ghazall’s 
scheme of the virtues; it is for him the foundation stone of all good, as the 
Koran and Traditions assert in numerous passages, such as Koran 20:50, 
which speaks of God as giving “to everything its created nature and then 


29 See supra , 112. 

30 Mizan, 84f. and 90f. Cf. Ihyd, III, 2234f. and al-Isfahanl, al-Dhartah, 35f. 

31 Ibid ., 85f. Cf. Ihyd?, Ill, 2248f. Cf. al-IsfahanT, al-Dhari^ah, 35f. and supra , 179. 
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guiding it”, and the Tradition which states that ‘‘no one will enter Para¬ 
dise without God’s mercy”, meaning His guidance. Its effects are three: 
(a) to enable man to distinguish between good and evil, either through the 
light of reason which God has imparted to all mankind, or through the in¬ 
struction of the prophets, (b) »o enable him to rise by degrees to the acqui¬ 
sition of the highest knowledge, or increase his stock of good works, and, 
finally, (c) to serve as the light which emanates from the world of prophecy 
and spiritual pre-eminence (uxiUyah), whereby man has access to realities 
which reason alone cannot discover by itself. This is what the Koran 
(2:120) has called ‘‘God’s own guidance” or the ‘absolute guidance”, and 

is called life and light in Koran 6:122. 

By good counsel, says al-Ghazali, we mean ‘‘that divine providence 
which assists man in turning t//wards his chosen goals, by strengthening 
his resolve to do what conduce* to his righteousness and deters him from 
what conduces to his destruction”. 33 This counsel is inward, as the Ko¬ 
ran asserts (21:51) ‘‘We have indeed imparted to Ibrahim his good coun¬ 
sel ( rushd ) previously and were fully conversant therewith.” 

Right direction, on the other hand, consists in man’s directing his will 
and movements towards the desired goal, so as to attain it in the shortest 
time possible. It differs from good counsel in that the latter is limited to 
exhortation and advise, whereas right direction involves active assistance 
and reinforcement. 

As to divine support (ta'jfc/), described in the Koran as the ‘as¬ 
sistance of the Holv Spirit,’ 34 it is the act of empowering man, by grant¬ 
ing him inner insight and outer physical capacity, to carry out the designs 
of his will. Indeed, man is incapable of any good without keen under¬ 
standing, close attention, a sagacious heart, a concerned teacher, ade¬ 
quate wealth and a devoted dan fashlrah) guarding him from aggres¬ 
sion, all of which are gifts conferred on him by God. 

The relation of pleasure to happiness is discussed in the course of dis¬ 
cussing the different types of good. Such goods may be divided into: (a) 
the useful, either always or on occasion, (b) the desirable, either in itself 
or for the sake of something eke, or (c) the pleasant, (b) and (c) are not 
unrelated, since pleasure is defined as the attaining of the object of desire, 
and desire is defined as the soul’s inclination to lay hold or possess the ob¬ 
ject of its yearning ( shawq). v * 


32 Ibid ., 89f. Cf. Ihya\ III, 22486 

33 Ibid ., 86. 

3 « The Koran 2:87,253; 5:110; 16:102. 
33 Mizan, 90. Cf. Ihyd ?, III, 2250. 

36 Ibid ., 92. 
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The divisions of pleasure are given as: (a) intellectual, such as the plea¬ 
sures of learning or wisdom, (b) biological, common to man and the other 
animals, such as eating, drinking and sex, and (c) social or political, such 
as the lust for conquest or social position. The noblest of these pleasures 
and the most exclusively human is the first, which endures forever and is 
rewarded by everlasting bliss in the life-to-come. The mark of its nobility 
is that its possession requires no custodians and that it increases with use. 
It is profitable under all circumstances and at all times, unlike earthly pos¬ 
sessions, which are often the occasion of sin, require constant vigilance 
and diminish with use. 37 

All together, al-Ghazali lists, on the basis of a quotation from the writ¬ 
ings of the fourth Caliph c Ali, eight varieties of pleasure: that of eating, 
drinking, sex, attire, habitation, smell, hearing and sight. Two of these 
are particularly nefarious from an ethical and religious point of view, the 
pleasure of the belly and that of sex; they are followed in descending order 
by the pleasures of social station (jah), accumulation of wealth, rivalry and 
competition. 38 The brunt of his critique of hedonism, however, is direct¬ 
ed against the first two. The desire for food is the root of all the vices, since 
by increasing desire, excessive nourishment (imtila? al-batn) increases the 
power for lust ( al-hawa ), and lust is the principal aid of Satan. Although 
taking food in quantities sufficient for survival is permissible, any excess 
is not only reprehensible, but is downright harmful. It has been prohibited 
by the Koran and the Traditions almost as emphaticajlv as the drinking 
of wine, which is 4 ‘one of the greatest devices of the Devil in destroying 
reason (...) and exciting the passions and beastly powers [of the 
soul]. ,,S9 

The Ihya ?, with its special stress on the ascetic and mystical virtues, 
dwells at some length on the virtues of hunger and the wickedness of satie¬ 
ty ( shaba ?). The argument is reinforced by copious quotations from the 
Traditions, the Old Testament and the sayings of philosophers and mys¬ 
tics. He lists ten ‘advantages’ of hunger and five methods of combating 
the lust of the belly, which he regards as the root of all other forms of lust, 
including that of sex. Here too he is concerned to warn against the evils 
of excess. Sex practiced in moderation is essential for the preservation of 
the species, the release of surplus secretions which can harm the body, as 
well as guarding one through lawful union against the occasions of temp¬ 
tation. 40 When it reaches the inordinate length of erotic passion ( c ishq ), 


37 Mizdn, 93. 

3 ? Ih y a°, II, 1484. Cf. MizZn, 94f. 

39 Mizan , 97. Cf. Ihya?, II, 1485f. 

40 Mi Z m, 97f. Cf. Ihya 0 , II, 1521. 
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however, it brings man to a condition lower than that of the brute, by 
reducing him to a level of slavery and humiliation worse than that of these 
brutes. For, as al-RazT had argued, brutes are content to satisfy their lust 
from any source whatever, whereas the lover will not be gratified until he 
is united to the one object of his passion. 41 

The most effective way of combating sexual lust is not to yield from the 
start to the ‘concupiscence of the eye' and that of the mind. For once lust 
has taken hold, it is extremely difficult to eradicate. However, despite the 
vehemence of his language and the intensity of his diatribe, al-Ghazali 
does not prescribe or even commend the ideal of celibacy, but following 
the traditional Islamic norm exhorts the young, including the Sufi novice 
( murid ), to abide by the rules of abstinence and self-control, reinforced by 
prolonged fasting or hunger, until such rules prove of no avail. There¬ 
upon, the novice is advised to marry. 42 

IV. The Quest of God 

The cornerstone of al-Ghazali’s ethics is the mystical exhortation to the 
soul to engage in a relentless search for God. His otherworldly and theo- 
centric ideal takes, in the first instance, the form of denouncing: (a) the 
folly of pining at the loss or unattainability of earthly possessions, (b) the 
sorrow occasioned by worldly afflictions, and (c) the presumpion of invul¬ 
nerability to the divine decree. In the second instance, it takes the form 
of inveighing against the fear of death born of man’s false conception 
of his condition in this world and the inevitability of death. The truly 
reasonable man will dwell constantly on the thought of death, resign him¬ 
self to misfortune, quit oppression, jealousy and solicitude for worldly 
possessions, and cultivate the habits of contentment and repentance, 
preparing himself thereby to meet his Lord with unmixed joy. For, as the 
Prophet has said, “he who loves to meet God, God lovest to meet, and 
he who hates to meet God, God hates to meet too.” 43 

The true seeker after God then will not be disturbed by loss or misfor¬ 
tune and will have no thought for anything other than proximity ( qurb ) 
to Him. However, the number of genuine seekers is very small, while the 
pretenders are legion. There are, nevertheless, two methods of distin¬ 
guishing the genuine seekers from the false. First, to insure that all their 
voluntary actions are determined by the prescriptions or the prohibitions 
of the religious law (, shar c ), for it is impossible for the seeker to embark on 


41 Mxzan , 97f. Cf. Ihya ?, II, 1521, and supra , 73. 

42 Ihya D , II, 1523. 

43 Mizariy 154f. 
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his journey before cultivating all the moral and religious virtues discussed 
in this book (i.e. the Mizan) as well as the supplementary duties ( nawajil ), 
which constitute the essence of genuine piety. Those who recommend 
their neglect are ultimately motivated by sloth or capriciousness. In rela¬ 
tion to the ‘divine path’ ( sab'll al-lah ), religious and moral obligations are 
nothing but preliminary steps leading to the final stage of divine en¬ 
counter. So long as he is in this world, man is a slave to passion and should 
therefore be constantly on his guard against the insinuations of the Devil 
by performing these obligations in full. 44 

The second method is to insure that God is constantly present (Mr) 
in the seeker’s heart. By this presence we should understand genuine con¬ 
trition, adoration and submission, born of the awareness of the beauty 
and majesty of God. Its mark is never-ending preoccupation with the 
thought of God, so that even if he is forced to be temporarily distracted 
from this thought, he will not, like the passionate lover, allow his mind 
to stray from its object for long. 

There are altogether three conditions without which the ‘divine march’ 
cannot be achieved: extreme concern (hirs), full resolve ( iradah ) and cons¬ 
tant search (talab ). The essence of concern is the apprehension of the beau¬ 
ty of the object, necessitating yearning and passion ( c ishq)\ the essence 
of apprehending is concentration on the beauty of this object, to the exclu¬ 
sion of every other. As the company of the beloved lasts, the passion will 
increase in intensity, in proportion as hitherto unsuspected traits of beau¬ 
ty are revealed to sight. That is why the divine beauty and majesty may 
at first appear dim to the novice, but as his gaze is strengthened, he will 
discover therein fresh aspects of beauty which will heighten his passion 
and bring him ‘closer’ to God. 

By this ‘closeness’ or proximity, we should not understand, as the cor- 
porealists and anthropomorphists ( mushabbihah ) do, geographical or local 
contiguity, but rather spiritual affinity, analogous to that of the disciple 
to his master, causing him to ascend continually to the perfection of this 
master. This ascent may appear at first difficult, or even impossible, but 
if the novice proceeds gradually, he will experience no undue hardship, 
but will be able to rise by degrees to the highest level. From the stage of 
men of learning, he will be able to rise to that of saints, then to that of 
prophets and, finally, to that of angels. Having attained that final stage, 
the “God-seekers will be wholly divested of human characteristics and will 
turn into angels in human form.” 45 

The vulgar in their ignorance have been misled into comparing the 



44 Mizan , 156f. 

45 Ibid ., 160. 
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‘proximity* to God to that of approaching the ‘house’ He occupies in 
heaven, as He sits upon a throne under a green parasol, or to being grati¬ 
fied at the receipt of ‘gifts of worship’ offered to Him by His servants, just 
as gifts are offered to the king by his subjects. For God in His perfection 
transcends all those royal attributes of anger, gratification or rejoicing at 
the subservience of His subjects or their servility. These terms and their 
equivalents are indeed predicated of him in scripture, but only in an alle¬ 
gorical sense, so that those who understand will understand them and 
those who repudiate them will repudiate, each according to the measure 
of his capacity. 46 


46 Ibid ., 161 . 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE IDEAL IN ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY: 
ARISTOTLE AND AVICENNA 

I 

By the contemplative, or philosophical ideal, as W. Jaeger has called it, 1 
I mean the threefold contention: (a) that intellectual activity is the highest 
activity (in some normative sense of highest), (b) that it is a self-rewarding 
and self-sufficient activity, and (c) that it is the activity of which God either 
partakes (as all forms of rational theism presuppose), or the one which 
constitutes His very essence (as Aristotle, Anaxagora, Hegel and others 
have asserted). A clear implication of (a) and (c) is that to the extent man 
aspires to partake of this activity, he partakes of the divine life, or achieves 
a condition of self-divinization which some forms of mysticism and ideal¬ 
ism have set up as their ultimate ethical or spiritual objective. 

It is well known how Plato in the Theaetetus (176 B ) 2 has advanced the 
deal of opoicooic; xco 0ecp as man’s loftiest goal in his heavenward flight, but 
throughout most of his life Plato’s thought had remained “so close to 
life”, as Jaeger has put it, that he could ill afford to allow the practical, 
and especially the political life, to be absorbed by the contemplative, at 
least up to the time of writing the Republic. It was probably late in life that 
Plato moved away from the Socratic ideal of a life of virtue illuminated 
by the knowledge of the good, as is attested by his identification of the 
good with the Pythagorean one in his lectures “On the Good”. 3 

The same vacillation between the theoretical and practical ideals that 
had marked the development of Plato’s thought characterized that of 
Aristotle as well; from the Protrepticus, through the Eudemean Ethics , and on 
to the Nicomachean, we witness a gradual rarefaction or refinement of the 
theoretical ideal in a more pronounced fashion than Plato. 4 The ultimate 
severing of the bond between the practical and theoretical ideals that had 
conditioned the 'Platonic’ phase of his thought is finally effected in the 


1 See W. Jaeger, Aristotle. Fundamentals of the History of his Development , Oxford, 1948, 
426 et passim. 

2 Cf. Laws , IV, 716c. 

3 See Aristoxenus’ report, as quoted by Jaeger, op.cit ., 434, note 3. 

4 See op.cit ., 435, where Jaeger says of Aristotle: “In a certain sense he is an even 
purer representative of the theoretic life than Plato.** Cf. also, 393f., and 80f. and 239f., 
for Aristotle’s ethical development. 
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Nicomachean Ethics , and appears at any rate to be the logical consequence 
of Aristotle’s identification in the Metaphysics of God with Nous. This 
metaphysical development in Aristotle’s thought was the decisive signal 
of the emancipation of his thought from Plato and of his ability to boldly 
cut the knot tying the ethical and the theoretical. 

It is my purpose in this appendix to highlight some aspects of Aristotle’s 
ethical intellectualism 5 6 and some of the problems it raises, on the one 
hand, and the manner in which Arabic Peripetatic philosophers, 
represented by Ibn Slna (Avicenna, d. 1037), tried to solve them, on the 
other. A by-product of my analysis, I hope, will be the added sharpening 
of the antithesis between what must be regarded as two generically dif¬ 
ferent ideals: the theoretical and the practical. 

My text is the well-known passage in the Nicomachean Ethics , X,7,l 177a 
12f, in which Aristotle states that the highest activity Korea xrjv Kpaxioxqv 
(&p8if]v) of which man partakes is the activity of reason, which more 
than anything else in man” is man (6 Kata xov voOv (3io<; ei7tep touto 
paXiaxa avGpamoq) ( N.E. 1178a 6-7). 6 This activity is then character¬ 
ized ( N.E. X, 1177b 19f) as: (a) superior in worth (G7touSfj), (b) being its 
own end (oi)8evo<; £<pfeo0ai xe^ouq), (c) pleasant in itself (d) self-sufficient, 
(e) leisurely, (f) unwearisome (axpuxov), and (g) divine. The last charac¬ 
teristic is introduced conditionally into the discussion, but follows logical¬ 
ly from the equation in Metaphysics L, 1072b 17f. of the activity of thought 
with the best in itself (Ka0’ auxo apioxov), life eternal and complete 
blessedness, v/hich are then identified with God (xoOxo yap 6 Geoc;) in a 
mode of direct transposition. 

This metaphysical characterization of God would have had no direct 
bearing on the contemplative ideal of life, but for the fact that man, like 
God, is declared to be reason (N.E. X, 1178a 8), with the inevitable 
qualification that he is nevertheless imperfect reason, compared with God 
Who is “always in that state in which we sometimes are” (Met ., X, 1072b 
24). We are called upon by what one might call the imperative of divine 
excellence to partake of the divine perfection, which is really the perfection 
of thought. In this respect the cycle appears to be fully closed. 

However, in other respects, it leaves undetermined the precise object 
of the human activity of contemplation. The object of divine thought we 
know from Met. X, 1074b 34 to be God himself, again identified with “the 
most excellent of things” (auxov apa vosi, sinep £cm xo Kpaxioxov). The 


5 To avoid engaging in well-known exegetical controversies, I will confine my re¬ 
marks, with few qualifications, to the Nic. Ethics , which is generally regarded as Aristotle’s 
most characteristic ethical writing. Cf. e.g. Jaeger, op.cit ., 229. 

6 Cf. N.E. IX, 1166a 17 and 23. 
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object of human contemplation, we are briefly informed in N.E. X, 1177a 
15, is “things noble and divine” (Kai Evvoiav exeiv 7iepi KaXcov Kai 
Gsicov), 7 whereas the logical consequence of the identification of divine 
and human activity with reason would have required that it should also 
be God himself. Aristotle stops short of this conclusion from what appears 
to be an instinctive aversion to mysticism, and he is satisfied to assert in¬ 
stead that it is “certain noble and divine things”, rather than God 
Himself. 8 


II 

In the Arabic Neo-Platonic tradition which stems ultimately from Ploti¬ 
nus and Proclus, but is thoroughly conditioned by Aristotelian elements, 
the object of the contemplative activity is specified with far greater preci¬ 
sion, and the inevitable mystical implications of the original Aristotelian 
thesis are fearlessly drawn. For the purposes of this appendix, I will take 
the great Arabic Neo-Platonist Ibn Slna (d. 1037) as a representative of 
this current in Islamic thought, although other equally important figures, 
such as Ibn Bajjah (d. 1138) and Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) will be referred to. 

The cornerstone of Ibn Slna’s metaphysics is a complex emanationist 
scheme, at the top of which stands the One of Plotinus, identified with the 
Unmoved Mover of Aristotle and designated by Ibn Slna as the Necessary 
Being. What emanates from this Negessary Being is: (a) a series of 
separate intelligences, (b) a series of ‘celestial’ souls, and (c) a series of 
heavenly bodies. The function of each one of the intelligences is to impart 
to the corresponding heavenly body the universal , circular motion in 
which, as part of the cosmic system of concentric heavenly spheres, it is 
involved; the function of the celestial souls is to impart to these spheres 
the particular and voluntary motions which belong to them. All together 
there are ten spheres, starting with the outermost sphere and ending with 
the sublunary world, and there are ten corresponding intelligences (or in¬ 
tellects), each of which, like Aristotle’s separate intelligences, is unmoved 
and immaterial, and yet is able to impart motion to its sphere through the 
power of its attraction, like the ‘object of desire’ (opSKTOv), as Aristotle 
expresses it in Met. X, 1072a 25. 9 


7 Cf. also N.E. VI, 1141a 20 and 1141b 3, where this object is described as xcov xipi- 
coxaxcov xij (puoei. 

8 In the Eudemean Ethics , VIII, 1249b 20, 38, the good of man is declared to be xdv 0e6v 
GepdTiBueiv Kai GecopsTv. Cf. Jaeger, op.cit ., 240-43. The ‘noble and divine things’ of the 
N.E. can only be: the stars, the intelligences, or the eternal first principles of knowledge. 

9 See Ibn Slna, al-Najat, 277; and K. al-Shifa? (Ilahiyat ), 410. Cf. M. Fakhry, A Histo¬ 
ry of Islamic Philosophy , 156f. 
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Of these intelligences, the most important is unquestionably the last, 
called the active intellect by Ibn Slna and the Arab Neo-Platonists gener¬ 
ally. In the elaborate emanationist scheme which they developed, and 
which appears to have no specific Greek predecessor, this active intellect 
performs three fundamental functions. First, as a cosmic principle, it 
imparts, as already mentioned, motion and development to the sublunary 
world of generation and corruption, which lies under its direct jurisdic¬ 
tion. Second, as an ontological principle, it endows the terrestrial entities 
with their ‘substantial forms’ once they are ‘disposed’ through the action 
of their elemental compounds and the influence of the heavenly bodies. 
Finally, as an epistemological principle, it imparts to the human intellect 
once it has likewise been ‘disposed’, through study or instruction, the in¬ 
telligible forms which constitute the very stuff of knowledge. It is in that 
latter respect, as Ibn Slna has it and as St. Thomas Aquinas was to com¬ 
ment in Summa Theol. I, q. 84, a. 4 (Resp.), the ‘storehouse’ in which all 
the intelligibles are eternally placed. 10 

The whole process of human cognition thus becomes a gradual progres¬ 
sion or ascent from the lowest condition of potentiality to the highest con¬ 
dition of actuality , or the apprehension of those intelligibles stored away 
in the active intellect. The name that Ibn Slna and his successors gave to 
this progression is not union with, or even vision of, but rather conjunc¬ 
tion or contact ( ittisal ) with the active intellect. 11 When the human soul 
has attained this condition, writes Ibn Slna, it realizes its ‘proper perfec¬ 
tion’, which is to “become identified with the intelligible world in which 
the form of the whole, its rational order and the good overflowing from 
it are inscribed.” 12 To express this point more graphically, the soul be¬ 
comes through conjunction with the active intellect a replica of the intel¬ 
ligible world—a mirror in which the beauty and order of that world are 
reflected. This was obviously Ibn Slna’s way of glorifying the contempla¬ 
tive ideal of which the philosopher alone can fully partake. 


10 St. Thomas contrasts Plato’s and Avicenna’s views of cognition as follows: 
Avicenna, setting this opinion (i.e. Aristotle’s) aside, held that the intelligible species 
of all sensible things, instead of subsisting in themselves without matter, pre-exist im¬ 
materially in some separate intellects (...) From the Agent Intellect, according to him, 
intelligible species flow into our souls, and sensible species into corporeal matter. And 
so Avicenna agrees with Plato in this, that the intelligible species of our intellect are de¬ 
rived from certain separate forms, but these Plato held to subsist in themselves, while 
Avicenna placed them in the Agent Intellect. See Summa Theol. I, q. 84, a. 4 (Resp.). 

On the metaphor of a storehouse or closet, Arabic khaznah , see especially Avicenna’s De Ani- 
ma , 242f. 

11 See Ibn Slna, Ahwal al-Nafs , 130, and al-Najdt , 293. Cf. M. Fakhry, “Three Varie¬ 
ties of Mysticism in Islam,” in: Ini. Journal for Phil, of Religion, II (1971), 198-207. 

12 Ahwal al-Nafs , 130. 
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What the actual content of the cognitive experience in question is, ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Slna, can only be surmized. In what appears to be an at¬ 
tempt to enumerate the basic components of this experience, Ibn Slna 
gives the following tentative list: 

(a) The first principles of demonstrative knowledge, expounded by 
Aristotle in Metaphysica IV and in Analytica Postenora I. 

(b) The final causes of universal (i.e. heavenly) motions, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the particular and infinite motions of generabilia and corrup- 
tibilia which can never be fully circumscribed, by reason of their in¬ 
finity. 

(c) The form of the Whole and the interrelationships of its parts and the 
order binding them together. 

(d) Providence and the mode of its operation throughout the whole 
universe. 

(e) God, His existence, unity and the manner in which He can be 
known. 

(f) The order governing the created world and the relation of its com¬ 
ponents to God. 


Ill 

There are obvious analogies of this view with that of Plotinus, whose 
views on this question are not free from ambiguity. He speaks in the 
Enneads of vision (oq/iq, 0ea), union (svcooic;), ecstasy (sKoxaoic;), and 
contact (ouv&TtTCD, 87ta(prj, and argues that this contact is achieved 

through likeness (6|iOi6rr|Ti) or kinship (tco oovvyevei). 13 The proximate 
object of union or contact for him is Nous, whereas the ultimate object is 
the One, so that the conclusion is unavoidable that union with Nous is 
an intermediate stage in the soul’s journey to its original Source and 
Author. 14 

‘ 4 When the soul has good fortune with Him (i.e. the only One) and He 
comes to it, or rather when His presence becomes manifest, when it turns 
away from the things present to it and prepares itself, making itself as 
beautiful as possible, and comes to likeness with Him (...) then it sees 
Him suddenly appearing in itself (for there is nothing between, nor are 
they still two, but both are one. ’ ’ ( Enn . VI, 7, 34, Armstrong). “So if one 
sees that one’s self has become this (i.e. union with self), one has it as a 
likeness of the Divine, and if one goes on from it, as image to original, 


13 Enneads , VI, 9, 9-10. 

H Enneads\ Vi’ 1,’ 11; 3, 17; VI, 7, 34-36; 9, 11. Cf. J.M. Rist, Plotinus: The Road to 
Reality , Cambridge, 1967, 220f. 
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one reaches the end of one’s journey (. . .) (He) rises through virtue to 
Nous and through wisdom to the Divine (. . .) an escape in solitude to the 
solitary ((puyf) povov ttpoq povov).” ( Enn ., VI, 9, 1 1 , Armstrong). 

Despite the terminological vacillation and ambiguity, Plotinus has 
definitely moved away from the Aristotelian concept of the philosopher’s 
abstract relation to the Supreme Being, in the direction of active or sub¬ 
stantial union. The ultimate object of this union is for him no other 
than the One or God. 15 The distance which separates Plotinus from 
Aristotle on this point is great. Aristotle, as we have already noted, 
stopped short of the logical conclusion that the ultimate object of finite 
reason is that of infinite reason itself, i.e: the Divine Being himself. The 
transcendence of his Unmoved Mover is such that not only does he wish 
to spare him the indignity of idle curiosity (for, as he asks rhetorically in 
Met . XII, 1074b 25: “Are there not some things about which it is in¬ 
credible that it should think?”, adding with still greater emphasis: “There 
are even some things which it is better not to see than to see” (line 32). 
He even wishes to spare the Unmoved Mover the cumbersome business 
of everyday commerce with the world, including man. The Unmoved 
Mover, as is abundantly clear from the Metaphysics , takes no thought of 
man altogether, and man out of a desire to return the divine compliment, 
so to speak, retaliates in kind. Only in one passage does there appear to 
be a departure from this line of thought. In Met. XII, 1072a 26, Aristotle 
appears to imply that God is both the “primary object of desire” (to 7tpco- 
tov opSKiov) and the primary object of thought (to npcoTOV votjtov) and 
commentators, like Alexander and Zabarella, who identified God with the 
active reason of De Anima, III, 430a 17, naturally exploited this identifica¬ 
tion. But, as Ross has put it, “Aristotle makes no actual mention of God 
in this passage of De Anima , and though the pure never-ceasing activity 
of thought here described is in some respects like that ascribed to God in 
the Metaphysics , Aristotle probably did not identify the two.” 16 In Eude- 
mean Ethics , VIII, 1248a 23 and 1239b 20, Aristotle states that the good 
of man consists in serving and contemplating God (tov 0eov 0spa7tei)eiv 
Kai 0scop8iv), but that position was abadoned in the Nicomachean Ethics. 11 


15 As Rist has put it in Plotinus , p. 221: “Plotinus very frequently uses such language 
(i.e. that of vision or contemplation) (...) But faithful to Plato though he may wish to be, 
Plotinus cannot remain satisfied with this language. The aim of the mystic is not seeing, 
but being. It is not vision, but union which is the goal and end of life.” Cf. also Rist, Eros 
and Psyche , Toronto, 1964, 87f. 

16 D. Ross, Aristotle , London, 1949, 153. 

17 Cf. Jaeger, op.cit ., 240-43. 
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IV 

It will appear more clearly now what the precise relationship of the 
Avicenna concept of ‘conjunction* with the active intellect is to the Plo- 
tinian concept of union with the One, on the one hand, and the 
Aristotelian concept of contemplating “noble and divine things”, on the 
other. 

The object of Avicenna’s conjunction is the active intellect, an emana¬ 
tion ten times removed from God. The essence of this conjunction is ‘vi¬ 
sion’, rather than union in the strict sense. Only in one place does Avicen¬ 
na appear to abandon the language of conjunction ( ittisal ) and to replace 
it by that of union ( ittihad ), and that in a mystical treatise On Love. Here 
he writes that the ultimate goal of the rational soul is “to love the absolute 
good instinctively (...) and the highest degree of approximation to it is 
to receive its manifestation truly; I mean, in the most perfect way possible, 
and this is what the $uf!s call union.” 18 

In another place, al-Isharat , he dwells on the “stations of (mystical) 
knowers” with some insistence, but here he appears to be simply strug¬ 
gling to reconcile the visionary or contemplative ideal, inherited from 
Aristotle, with the ‘unitary’, inherited from Plotinus, without much suc¬ 
cess. 19 His own sympathies are distinctly on the side of vision or contem¬ 
plation. To understand the causes of his failure, it is necessary to recall 
that the genuine protagonists of mystical union in Islam were the extrava¬ 
gant $ufis (whose mysticism was conditioned to some extent by Hindu ele¬ 
ments), such as the two great pantheists al-Bistaml (d. 874) and al-Hallaj 
(d. 922), 20 and between those practical mystics and the Muslim ‘Peripa¬ 
tetics’, of whom Ibn Slna is the most illustrious, there was no love lost. 
Both Ibn Bajjah (d. 1138) and his great successor Ibn Rushd (d. 1198) in¬ 
veigh vehemently against those mystics who have exceeded the ‘limits of 
nature’ in their claim to be united or identified with God. For Ibn Rushd, 
in particular, the line should be sharply drawn at the outermost limits of 
man’s intellectual capacity, but not beyond it. Man, who is the intermedi¬ 
ate link between the temporal world of nature and the eternal world of the 


18 R. al- c Ishq , in: M.A.R. Mehren, TraiUs Mystique d’Aviccnne, Leiden, 1899, 22. 

19 See al-Isharat wa’l-Tanbihat , III, Ibn Sina speaks here of the ‘stations of knowers’ 
and argues that the “purified knowers (...) are able to attain the world of holiness and 
blessedness and to become inscribed with the highest perfection” (Ibid. , III, 96). He ad¬ 
mits the existence of ‘stations’ that discourse cannot attain. “Whoever wishes to know 
about it should train himself gradually to become one of the ‘people of vision’ (al- 
mushahadah) rather than ‘oral converse’ (al-mushdfahah)\ and one of those who have arrived 
(i al-wjayilun ), rather than those who simply heard the report.” Ibid. , 99-100. 

20 See R.C. Zaehner, Muslim and Hindu Mysticism, London, 1960, 11 Of. et passim. Cf. 
my article, “Three Varieties”, op.cit ., 205f. 
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separate intelligences, can only enter into relationship with the lowest of 
these intelligences, i.e. the active intellect, but this relationship remains 
for him, as it was for Aristotle, exclusively intellectual. It is, he writes in 
his treatise on conjunction, “no other than apprehending actually some¬ 
thing entirely immaterial in a manner analogous to sensation. ” 21 This 
something is then declared to be the active intellect, as it is apprehended 
by the “material intellect” of man.” 22 This apprehension is what he 
means by conjunction; in it man partakes of the highest mode of operation 
proper to the active intellect and the separate intelligences generally, i.e. 
self-apprehension. Through this self-apprehension (which is clearly analo¬ 
gous to Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover’s mode of apprehending itself), the 
perfection proper to the mind is achieved, and human nature is thorough¬ 
ly fulfilled. 23 The object of this apprehension is not God, but rather a 
subordinate, semi-divine agency which lies on the periphery of the world 
of generation and corruption. 

As I have argued elsewhere, 24 we have in this theory of conjunction or 
contact the most dramatic expression in Islamic thought of a humanism 
which tended to bypass in a very subtle fashion the theocentric and other¬ 
worldly ideal of Islam, by locating the center of his spiritual and intellectu¬ 
al life in an extra-mundane entity vastly removed from God, and in which 
all mankind, and especially the privileged class of philosophers, is called 
upon to partake. 


V 

In a Greek philosopher like Aristotle, this humanism would not have 
raised any serious problems, but the persistence of Muslim Neo-Platonists 
and Peripatetics in defending it in such unequivocal terms is truly surpris¬ 
ing. St. Thomas, whom I have already quoted, was able to accept the 
epistemological implications of the theory of the active intellect, which he 
considered as a faculty of the human soul, 25 without sacrificing the fun¬ 
damentally Biblical and Semitic conception of God’s everpresence to man 
and his unceasing interest in him, and without leaving God out of the 
reach of human intelligence, as the later Aristotle and his Arab commen¬ 
tators actually did. God is for him the ultimate source of that illumination 
we designate as intellectual knowledge. 26 He is likewise the goal towards 


21 R. al-Iltisdl y Appendix to Talkhis K. al-Nafs , ed. c Uthman Amin, Cairo, 1950, 123. 

22 See Talkhis ma ba c d al-Tab^ah, Cairo, 1950, 145, and R. al-Ittisal> 123f. 

23 See R. al-Ittisal, 121 and Averrois Cordubensis Commentanum Magnum in Aristotelis De 
Anima Libris , ed. F.S. Crawford, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 495f. 

24 See my article “Three Varieties of Mysticism,” 202. 

25 5. Theol. I, q. 79, a. 4. 

26 Ibid. , q. 84, a. 5. Cf. Cont. Gent . Ill, 53. 
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which man’s whole nature tends, as its first principle and final goal. And 
although he agrees with both Aristotle and Avicenna that man’s ultimate 
happiness consists in the contemplation of truth, 27 he disagrees with 
them that the object of this contemplation can be anything other than 
God, the absolute Truth. Thus he writes in Summa Contra Gentiles , III: 
“Everything tends to a divine likeness as its own end. Therefore a thing’s 
last end is that whereby it is most of all like God. Now the intellectual 
creature is especially likened to God in that it is intellectual (...) (and) 
it is more like God in understanding actually than in understanding 
potentially and habitually (....) Furthermore, in understanding actually, 
the intellectual creature is especially like God in understanding God, for 
by understanding Himself God understands all things.” Again: “Man’s 
natural desire in knowledge tends to a definite end. This can be none other 
than the highest thing knowable, which is God.” 28 

St. Thomas Aquinas satisfies in this subtle way the profoundly intellec¬ 
tual aspirations of the mind to contemplate truth, as laid down by Aristo¬ 
tle, and its spiritual aspirations to be assimilated to God, as adumbrated 
by Plato, and to achieve that happiness or beatitude which is its ultimate 
goal. Remarkably enough all this is done without sacrificing the contem¬ 
plative ideal or belittling it in the least. 


27 See In Ethic. Ansi. Expositio ., Led. XI, 2110: “Sic ergo patet quod ille qui vocat 
spcculationi veritates, cst maxime felix, quantum homo in hac vita felix esse potest” 

28 Cont. Gait. III. 25. Cf also 37 
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The following excerpt from Ibn Sina’s Risala fi’l-Nafs (Epistle on the Soul, 
from Ahwal al-Nafs, pp. 130-135) gives a succint account of the soul’s ‘per¬ 
fection’ and its capacity for ‘duplicating’ the intelligible world. It appears 
to be intended as a summary of his earlier views, and may be taken as 
representative of his later and maturer thought on the question of conjunc¬ 
tion’ ( ittisal ). 

The perfection proper to the rational soul is to become an intelligible 
world in which the form of the Whole (universe), the intelligible order 
proper to that Whole and the good permeating it are inscribed, starting 
with the First Principle of the Whole and passing on to the superior sub¬ 
stances that are purely spiritual and of which it (i.e. the universal soul) is 
the principle, then on to those spiritual substances that have a certain rela¬ 
tion to (physical) body, then to those bodies of higher forms and powers, 1 
and so on, until it has encompassed the form of all being. Thereupon, it 
is transformed into an intelligible world corresponding to the existing one 
entirely, and engaged in contemplating absolute truth, 2 absolute good¬ 
ness and absolute beauty. It becomes united to it, imprinted with its 
archetype and form, circumscribed by it and transformed into its sub¬ 
stance. 

let us now compare this perfection to the other perfections sought by the 
other powers (of the soul), and we will find that it is of such excellence that 
it would be wrong to say that it is better or fuller than they, since it has 
no proportion to them in any manner, whether in point of virtue, fullness, 
multiplicity or any other form of enjoyment that the different modes of 
perception, which we have already mentioned, generate. 3 

As for duration, how can one compare the eternal to the changeable and 
corruptible mode of duration? As for the intensity of conjunction ( al - 
wusul ), 4 how can one compare that whose conjunction is mere surface- 
contact to that which permeates the substance of its recipient, so as to be¬ 
come almost identified with it, without any discontinuity. For the act of 
thinking, the thinker and the object of thought are one or nearly one. 

That the knower, however, is more perfect is obvious; that he has a 


1 That is, the heavenly bodies. 

2 The text appears to be corrupt here; it reads al-husn for what I assume to be al-haqq. 

3 The reference is to the inferior modes of perception ( idrdk ), such as external sensa¬ 
tion, imagination or memory, discussed earlier by the author. 

4 Or arrival. This term derives from the same root as ittisal , conjunction. 
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greater capacity for perception ( idrak ) will appear at the barest investiga¬ 
tion. For he has a greater number of perceptible objects and a greater dili¬ 
gence in understanding the object, stripping it of those accretions which 
do not enter into its essence, except accidentally, and investigating its 
inner and outer nature. How indeed can this mode of apprehension be 
compared to that? 5 And how can sensuous, bestial or irascible pleasure be 
compared to this felicity and pleasure? However, while we are still in this 
world, incarcerated in our bodies and wallowing in vice, we are unable to 
partake of that pleasure whenever we are allowed to partake of a measure 
thereof, as we have already mentioned in our preliminary remarks. That 
is why we do not go out to seek it or yearn for it, unless we are fated to 
throw away the yoke of passion and anger, as well as their sister-feelings, 
and to catch a glimpse of that pleasure. It will perhaps be possible for us 
then to form a faint and dim image thereof, especially if problems have 
been resolved and the valued objects of our search have been clarified. Our 
enjoyment of that (experience) is similar to the sensuous enjoyment of deli¬ 
cious, savory objects or of their smells at a distance. 

Moreover, when we are separated from our bodies, our soul—if it has 
been aroused while still in the body to an awareness of its perfection, 
which had been the object of its quest, even though it had not attained it 
despite its yearning for it (. . .)—will experience at its loss a measure of 
pain equivalent to the pleasure which would necessarily result (from its ac¬ 
quisition), as we have stated, and shown its lofty position. Therein would 
consist the misery and punishment which neither the fire’s dissolution of 
the limbs of the body or its transformation, nor the destruction of the hu¬ 
mors by excessive cold, could equal (...). 

Were the intellectual power of the soul to attain that degree of perfec¬ 
tion which would enable it, once it has left the body, to achieve the self- 
realization it is destined to achieve, our case would be similar to that of 
a person drugged who was given to taste the most savory object and to par¬ 
take of the most delectable condition, but was unable to feel any of it. As 
soon as the drug’s effect had worn off, however, he was able to partake 
of that marvelous pleasure at once. That pleasure is not of the same type 
as sensuous and bestial pleasures in any sense, but is analogous to that 
good condition which belongs to the immaterial and living substances, 
and accordingly is superior to and nobler than any other pleasure (. . .). 

As for the extent of apprehending intelligible forms that a man’s soul 
should attain, to be able to pass beyond that level of misery, 6 and in 


5 The contrast is between the rational and sensuous modes of apprehension or percep¬ 
tion ( idrak ). 

6 The wretched condition of those who either fall short of the human perfection men¬ 
tioned above, or obstinately cling to false beliefs. 
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transcending or exceeding it to hope for happiness—that is not a matter 
I can expound upon except in tentative terms. 

Thus I believe ( azunn ) that it consists in a man’s soul of: (a) apprehend¬ 
ing the immaterial principles truly, and assenting to them with convic¬ 
tion, insofar as they are known to him demonstratively, (b) apprehending 
the final causes of those matters occuring in the sphere of universal mo¬ 
tion , 7 but not in that of particular motions which are infinite, (c) compre¬ 
hending the form of the Whole and the relation of its parts to one another, 
and the order flowing from the First Principle down to the farthest entities 
falling under its jurisdiction, (d) conceiving Providence, its order and mo¬ 
dality, (e) ascertaining what type of being belongs to that Entity ( al-dhat ) 
which is antecedent to the Whole, what unity pertains to it, and how it 
cognizes without any form of multiplicity or change, and (f) realizing how 
other existing entities are arranged in relation to it. 

Thereupon, as the seer increases in prespicuity, his capacity for happi¬ 
ness will increase proportionately. It is as though man will not be freed 
from attachment to this (lower) world and its cares unless his relation to 
that (higher) world has been firmly established, and he has acquired a 
yearning for what exists yonder and a passion strong enough to prevent 
him from looking back at what he has left behind. 


7 That is, the spheres of the heavenly bodies or stars. 
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THE MYSTICAL IDEAL, OR THE QUEST OF GOD: 
AL-GHAZALI 1 


“You should know that those who tread the path of God are few, although 
the pretenders are legion. We shall inform you of two signs that you should 
always keep before your mind, and by which you should judge both yourself 
and others.” 


I 

The first sign is that all your voluntary actions shall be governed by the 
criterion of the religious law ( al-shar c ) and be fully dependent upon its 
determinations, with respect to initiating actions or desisting from them, 
going forward or stopping short. For it is impossible to follow this path 
unless one has acquired all the noble traits of the religious law, and this 
in turn is not feasible without the cultivation of character, in the manner 
we have previously described . 2 This cannot be achieved unless one 
refrains from a host of permissible actions; how then can it be done by one 
who has not refrained from prohibited ones? Nor can it be attained unless 
one constantly practices supererogatory actions; how then can he who 
neglects necessary obligations attain it? The religious law, in laying down 
certain obligations upon mankind, has in fact limited itself to those obliga¬ 
tions or prohibitions of which the masses of the vulgar are capable, to the 
extent that their observance does not result in the destruction of the world. 
For he who follows the path of God must turn away from the world to such 
an extent that were his example followed by the whole of mankind, the 
world would fall into ruin. How then can it be attained by simply ob¬ 
serving the necessary obligations and duties, to the total neglect«of super¬ 
erogatory ones? That is why God has said: “The servant shall continue 
to come close to Me, through supererogatory actions, until I deign to love 
him. Once I have loved him, I shall be his hearing and sight, whereby he 
is able to hear through Me and see through Me .” 3 


1 This passage is a translation of the concluding chapter of al-GhazalFs Criterion of Ac¬ 
tion, entided “Showing the Sign of the First Mansion of the Travelers towards God 
Almighty.” See Mizan al- c Amal , 155-65. 

2 Mizan al- Q Amal is an ethical treatise, devoted predominandy to the cultivation of 
character. See supra , 193f. 

3 An alleged qudsi tradition, revealed direcdy to Muhammad by God. 
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In short, the neglect of ritual obligations and the practice of prohibited 
actions can only result from incurable sloth or overpowering passion. And 
how can he who is reckoned the slave of sloth or passion ever follow the 
path of God? Should you nonetheless say that the follower of the path of 
God is one who is engaged in struggling against sloth or passion, whereas 
he who has already overcome them has arrived, and is no longer a travel¬ 
er, it will be replied that this statement is the essence of arrogance and the 
misconception of the nature of the path, as well as the intended goal. In¬ 
deed, were he to shed all his base qualities, his relation to the intended goal 
would be similar to that of one who intends to go on a pilgrimage. 
However, being besieged by creditors, he first settles his accounts with 
them and cuts them off. The base bodily qualities which dominate 
mankind are similar to those creditors who have taken him by the cuff, 
or to wild beasts in search of prey. If he eliminates or repels them, he 
would be repelling worldly cares, and then he can prepare himself to start 
upon the path of God. Indeed, his case would be similar to that of a vain 
divorcee who aspires to marrying the Caliph, and having completed the 
post-marital period ( c iddah ) barring this marriage, she supposes that all 
the obstacles have been smoothed over , 4 whereas all that has happened is 
her readiness, by reason of the elimination of the impediment. What re¬ 
mains is the condescension of the Caliph and his gracious assent. That in¬ 
deed is a divine favor; not everyone who purifies himself will reach the 
Friday congregation, nor will the woman who has completed her period 
be granted everything she wishes. 

If you ask: Will the follower of the path ever reach a point whereby he 
will be released of certain ritual obligations, so that he will not be morally 
injured by the performance of certain prohibited actions, as has been said 
of some Sufi masters who tolerated these matters—you should understand 
that this is the height of arrogance, and that the authoritative doctors have 
asserted that if you see a man walking on water, while he engaged in per¬ 
forming deeds contrary to the religious law, you should know that he is 
a devil, and this, indeed, is the truth. The reason for this is that the law 
is straight and liberal, so that whatever need arises or necessity presses has 
been allowed for by the law. Hence whoever oversteps the limit of such 
tolerance does not act from necessity, but rather from caprice or passion. 
Man, so long as he lives in this world, cannot guard against the subjection 
of passion, or its restored mastery over him after it had been subjugated; 
therefore, he should always be on his guard against it. For it is inconceiva¬ 
ble that one should be called upon to violate the religious law by anything 


4 In Islamic law, a divorced or widowed woman is not allowed to remarry before a 
statutory period ( c iddah ) following the death of her husband or her separation from him. 
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other than the desire for luxury and ease, or some type of lust and sloth. 
All this shows that one is a prey to those base traits ensuing upon it. He 
who cleanses his soul and allows it to feed upon the genuine sciences will 
be fortified in his perseverance in worship; prayer would become to him 
like the apple of his eye, and nightly solitude the sweetest thing to him, 
as he communes with his Lord. This sign is indispensable in the early 
stages, and endures to the end, although the stages in the journey towards 
God Almighty are infinite. Death simply interrupts this journey, so that 
everyone will be left, upon death, at the point which he reached during 
his earthly career. For man dies in the condition he has attained in this 
life. 


II 

The second sign is that his heart be present unto God in a necessary and 
unaffected way, in whatever state he may be in. This presence, which 
should be a source of great delight, consists in contrition, entreaty and 
submission, at the thought of what has been manifested to him of God’s 
majesty and magnificence. He should not quit any of these various stages 
and conditions, even while occupied with the urgent needs of his body, 
such as eating, performing his natural functions, washing his clothes and 
such like. Indeed, his condition in all these matters should be like that of 
a lover who has stayed up all night and wearied long in the expectation 
of his beloved. Upon his arrival, he rejoices greatly, but is forced by the 
need to perform a natural function to leave him in order to go to the water- 
closet. However, although compelled to leave him bodily, his heart will 
be present with him in such a way that, were he spoken to while in that 
state, he will not hear anything, because of his obsession with the thought 
of his beloved. For nothing he might do then can turn him away from his 
beloved, even if so compelled. 

The seeker ought to behave that way in all his worldly pursuits; in fact, 
he ought to have no other pursuit, save the necessary cares of his body, 
while his heart remains thoroughly engrossed in the thought of God 
Almighty, with the utmost adoration and humility. If the lust for inter¬ 
course is not unlikely to be roused in one who has been gripped by it, and 
has been attracted by the beauty of a human form created from a dirty 
and foul sperm and bound to turn before long into a vile cadaver, 
although he carries his excrement within him, how can that be impossible 
in regard to apprehending the infinite majesty and beauty of God? 

On the whole, following this path cannot be achieved without intense 
concern, full resolve and great solicitude. The basis of concern and solici¬ 
tude is the apprehension of the beauty of the object sought, necessitating 
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yearning and love, whereas the basis of apprehending the beauty of that 
object is contemplation, or the focussing of the faculty of sight upon it, to 
the exclusion of all other visible objects. Likewise, to the extent there ap¬ 
pears to'you part of God’s majesty, your yearning and concern will be 
aroused, and in that proportion will be your endeavour and response. 
Moreover, love might increase by reason of constant fellowship, especially 
if in the process beautiful ethical traits, originally concealed, are revealed, 
so that love might be intensified. 

Moreover, what appears of the beauty of God’s countenance and 
majesty may at first seem dim due to the dimness of the newly-iniated 
novice’s apprehension; however, as his desire and yearning are height¬ 
ened, he will continue to persevere in contemplating that beauty, and, by 
reason thereof, he will discover certain qualities which will enhance his 
love at every point. As the lover desires proximity to his beloved, thus does 
the novice desire proximity to God Almighty. This proximity, however, 
is not proximity in point of place, or in point of surface contact of the 
bodies involved, or of the perfection of the beauty of form, to the extent 
it has become a visible object, whose form is present in the faculty of sight. 
This proximity is instead the proximity of perfection, but not in place; 
representations thereof will only give a remote imagining of these matters. 
However, comparing it to the love of the student for his teacher, as he 
seeks proximity to him in point of perfection, is a more accurate represen¬ 
tation; since he seeks to come closer to him through the movement of 
learning, and he will constantly draw a little nearer, his ultimate goal 
being the latter’s rank. In some cases, this will be possible, whereas in 
other cases it may not. Progress in rank, by virtue of which he is distant, 
is nevertheless possible, whereby he comes comparatively closer. Al¬ 
though attainment of the goal is here impossible, movement from the 
lowest point in the direction of the highest is certainly possible. It may be 
that the representation formed by the student is a definite rank, so that 
he does not love the rank*of his teacher, but yearns to ascend step by step, 
without aspiring to the highest degree at once. As soon as he attains that 
rank, he will aspire to the one above. 

This is how those who are unlearned should emulate the learned, who 
are the heirs of the prophets. For the learned seek to emulate the saints, 
and the prophets to emulate the angels, so that they will eventually be 
divested of human qualities altogether and turn into angels in human 
form. In fact, angels themselves have many ranks, the highest in rank 
being always the object of the love of the lower and the target of his con¬ 
templation. The privileged angels are those who are not separated from 
the True First by any intermediary, and theirs is the purest beauty and 
the most perfect splendor, compared to the perfect and splendid beings 
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beneath them. Similarly, every perfection or beauty, compared to the 
beauty of the Divine Presence, is an object of contempt. 

This is how you should actually conceive of proximity to God Almighty, 
instead of conceiving of Him as occupying a particular residence in Para¬ 
dise and you moving accordingly closer to the entrance of that residence. 
For then your proximity would be one of place, which the Lord of Lords 
far transcends. Nor [to seek proximity to him] by offering Him the gift 
of worship, that He might be well-pleased and rejoice at its reception, and 
accordingly be well-disposed towards you. This, indeed, is how subjects 
seek the proximity of their kings, earning thereby their good pleasure and 
fulfilling their goals. This is frequently called approximation, but God far 
transcends the condition which justifies applying to kings pleasure and 
displeasure, rejoicing at being served, exultation at the submission and 
subservience of their subjects, or joy at compliance with their orders. To 
believe any of this is a mode of ignorance. 

If you say, nonetheless, that most of the vulgar believe this to be the 
case, then consider how far from the condition of knowledge is he who 
wishes to buy ambergris from a dyer’s shop. How can you aspire to a lofty 
position when you gauge truth by its holders? You might as well gauge 
truth by wild asses . 5 For there is little difference between the vulgar who 
have not practiced the life of learning and those romping assess fleeing a 
lion. Do you not see how they have adhered to the belief that God sits on 
a throne under a green parasol, let alone their other anthropomorphic 
beliefs? 

Most people are in fact anthropomorphists, but anthropomorphism 
( tashbih ) is of varying degrees. Some refer to human analogies, in point 
of form, attributing to God hands, eyes, the ability to go down or move 
in space. Others attribute to Him fury, good pleasure, anger or rejoicing, 
whereas God Almighty is free from all these qualities. These terms have 
been applied in a special manner and in an allegorical way in scripture. 
Accordingly, they are properly understood by those who understand 
them, but denied by those who do not. Were all people equal in under¬ 
standing, there would be no sense in the Tradition: ‘ ‘Many a legal scholar 
brings his learning to one who is more learned, and many a legal scholar 
is not a legal scholar ( faqih ) at all.” 


5 This is a reference to a well-known saying of the Caliph c Ali (d. 661), which reads 
in full: “Do not attempt to know the truth by its holders. Once you know the truth, you 
will know its genuine holders.” Quoted by al-GhazalT also in al-Munqidh min al-Dalal , 25. 
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